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PREFACE. 



The following Essays, re-printed from tlie works of some 
of the most eminent writers on tlie relations of the Church 
to the State, are published at the present time in con- 
sequence of the importance which this question is now 
likely to assiune. It has been thought desirable that, while 
public attention is being increasingly directed to the sub- 
ject, the arguments of those who believe that the patronage 
and support of the Church by the State is equally unscrip- 
tural and imjust, and productive of the worst consequences 
both to the religious and the social well-being of the people, 
should be presented in a manner calculated to command 
respect and to produce conviction. This, it is believed, is 
done by the writers of these Essays. 

It will be observed that the Essays are confined, for the 
most part, to the statement ' and the defence of principles. 
They do not deal with the historical and practical aspects of 
the question, such as the origin and progress of State- 
Churchism, the nature of Church property, the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical resources, the legal disabilities of Dis. 
senters, and the question of public education. This has 
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IV FBEFACE. 

been done in other publications, and will again be done as 
necessity may require. 

It is boped tbat the Mends of the Free Churches will 
give to this work such a drculation as will justify its issue. 
They will find in it the foundation principles of their 
existence laid down with unsurpassed power of reasoning 
and felicity of illustration. They will find in it an armoury 
of weapons wherewith the most able and plausible defences 
of Church Establishments may be successfully assailed. 
Most of the writers are now dead. Their works were of 
eminent service to their own generation, and, as now re- 
published, will, it is believed, be of still greater service to 
those who have inherited the fruit of their labours. 

It may be desirable to state that any of these Essays can 
be had separately. 

2, Serjeants' Inn, October, 1867. 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

TBIED BT THEIB 

ONLY AUTHORITATIVE TEST, 

THE 

WORD OF GOD. 



John xviiii. 36. — " My kirigdom is not of this worW^ 

I HAYJ& selected this text, at the triteness of which, on the 
subject of this eyening^s discussion^ some may haye been dis- 
posed to smile, as a sententious expression of comprehensive 
principles. The words came from the lips of the divine 
Author of Christianitj, in circumstances the most affecting 
and solemn, after he had entered on the awful scenes of that 
"hour," which he himself had designated "the power of 
darkness ;** and they may be regarded as the dying testi- 
mony of the King of Zion to the peculiar nature of his own 
reign. The spirit of the text pervades the whole of the New 
Testament scriptures ; and, but for the sake of distinctness 
and condensation, we might have taken the whole as the 
basis of our discourse. To establish the correctness of this 
position may be considered as our main design. 

In the writings of the Old Testainent prophets the new 
dispensation anticipated by them as, at the fulness of the 
time, to succeed the Jewish, was repeatedly foretold imder 
the designation of a kingdom; and the promised Messiah 
under the corresponding designation of a King or Prince. 
In conformity with this inspired phraseology of the pro- 
phets, which was familiar to the minds of the Jewish people, 
Jesus himself, like his forerunner the Baptist, announced, in 
his personal ministry, and by that of his Apostles during his 
lifetime, the approaching establishment of his kingdom:— 
" Eepent," said they, ** for the kingdom of Heaven is at 

B 
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hand." * But, of the reign of their Messiah, the Jews had 
formed conceptions as wide as possihle of the truth. Their 
notions of it were entirely secular; and, their worldly 
spirits being disappointed and exasperated by the appearance, 
character, and pretensions of Jesus of Nazareth, they malig- 
nantly availed themselves of the prophetic representations, 
to found upon the claims which he advanced a charge of 
sedition against the Boman government : — " Whosoever 
maketh himself a king, speaketh against Caesar." Nothing 
could be more false, nothing more artfully mahcious. They 
converted into matter of slanderous accusation the very 
thing which, in reality, they were chagrined and incensed at 
his not having done. Had he but acted the part of which 
they accused him, "making himself a king" in any sense 
that was hazardous to Caesar, they would have espoused and 
supported his cause, rallied round his standard of rebellion, 
and followed him, in all the ardour of earthly ambition, to 
conquest or to death. 

But he was a king. He was " the king of the Jews." He 
had been their divine Head under the peculiar government 
by which that people were of old distinguished ; and he was 
the Anointed, whom, after he had finished his previous 
humiliation, Jehovah was about to " set on his holy hill of 
Zion," — as " Head over all things to his church," ^-" King 
of Kings, and Lord of Lords." His kingdom, however, was not 
one of whose interference with their political institutions 
and rights the governments of this world had any reason to 
be jealous : unless, indeed, in so far as " the truth," to which 
he tells Pilate he came " to bear testimony," was, in its great 
principles, favourable to the liberties, and to the illumination 
and happiness, of mankind. It was not, as the Jews more 
than insinuated, an earthly reign ; but of a nature entirely 
distinct from any of the " kingdoms of men." The whole 
context shows this ; and Pilate, it is evident, was in his own 
mind convinced, although he had not justice or magnanimity 

♦ Matth. iv. 17 & x. 7. 
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-enough to act up to his conviction, that from such a king 
there was no danger to he apprehended to the imperial 
throne : Verses 33 — 38, ** Then Pilate entered into the judg- 
ment-hall again, and called Jesus, and said imto him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews ? Jesus answered him, Sayest 
thou this thing of thyself, or did others tell it thee of me ? 
Pilate answered. Am I a Jew ? Thine own nation and the 
-chief priests have delivered thee unto me. What hast thou 
done ? Jesus answered, Mv kingdom is not of this world. 
If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants 
fight, that I should not he delivered to the Jews ; but now 
is my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto 
him. Art thou a king then ? Jesus answered. Thou sayest 
that I am a king. To this end was I born, and for this 
oause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice. 
Pilate said unto him, What is truth ? And when he had 
said this, he went out again unto the Jews, and saith unto 
them, I find in him no fault at all." 

His kingdom was thus of a spbitual and heavenly nature, 
in its principles, constitution, administration, and ends, to- 
tally dissimilar to all the forms of human rule ; capable of 
existing under any earthly government, while it interfered 
in the concerns of none. It had been well if the same non- 
interference had been permanently maintained on the other 
side ; if this kingdom had been lefb to itself — to retain its 
spiritual separation, and, by its own spiritual means, to effect 
its own spiritual ends. But this wise policy has not been 
followed. Under various forms of its outward profession, 
the religion of Jesus has been taken into alliance with the 
<3ivil polities of different states ; and, under certain stipulated 
conditions to those who profess it according to the approved 
forms, has received from them what has usually been termed 

AN ESTABLISHMENT. 

In writing a treatise on such Establishments, it would 
reasonably be expected that I should detail their history, 
•commencing with that by Constantine in the beginning c^ 
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the fourtli century, when Christianity, for the first time 
became a state religion ; and abo, that I should enter some- 
what carefully into the investigation of their precise nature, 
analyzing their different forms, and separating irom each the 
essential elements of all. The narrow limits of a discourse 
like this will not admit of my entering at large on either of 
these fields. A very few remarks on the latter only must suffice. 
The answers to the question, What is an Ecclesiastical 
Establishment? have been considerably diverse from each 
other ; and the diversity has in part arisen from the progress 
of just sentiments respecting the rights of conscience and 
religious liberty. This progress has tended to modify not a 
little the conceptions entertained of what is really essential 
to such institutions ; so that there is a very material descent 
between the high ground of the Warburtonian Alliance^ and 
the comparatively low position taken up by Dr. Paley.* The 
idea of an alliance between Church and State for stipulated 
benefits to be mutually given and received, held and vindi- 
cated by Warburton with all his characteristic supercilious 
loftiness, is, by the latter eminent writer, entirely disclaimed : 
-** The authority of a Church Establishment," says he " is. 
founded on its utility ; and whenever, on this principle, we 
deliberate concerning the form, propriety, or comparative ex- 
cellency of particular Establishments, the single view under 
which we ought to consider any of them is that of a scheme 
of instruction; the single end which we ought to propose 
by them is the preservation and communication of religious 
knowledge. Every other idea and every other end that have 
been mixed up with this — as the making of the Church an 
engine, or even an ally of the state, converting it into the 
means of strengthening and diflRising influence, or regarding 
it as a support of regal, in opposition to popular government, 
have served only to debase the institution, and to introduce 
into it numerous corruptions and abuses."! According to 
Dr. Paley, the three essential elements of an Establishment 

♦ " Mor. and Pol. Phil.," book 6, ctap. x. f Ibid. 
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are : — " 1. A clergy, or an order of men secluded from other 
professions, to attend upon the services of religion. — 2. A 
l^al provision for the maintenance of the clergy : — and, 3. 
The confining of that provision to the teachers of a particular 
sect of Christianity." * Now, we might certainly he justified 
in insisting that our ideas of an Estahlishment slK)uld he 
formed from the examination of such as, in different time? 
and countries, have actually existed ; in which case, we 
should, perhaps, find a warrant in the average of facts, for 
taking Warburton as our standard more than Paley. But, 
although the modified view taken by the latter might, in 
some points, be found to differ not a little from what actually 
presents itself in the institutions, past and present, of different 
XK)xmtries ; yet, I am quite content to assume it as correct in 
my present argument. We do not feel it at all necessary 
to the validity of our reasonings, that we should take the 
highest and most obnoxious view of what constitutes an 
Establishment, as if we harboured a secret suspicion that, 
under a more restricted form of the system, we could hardly 
stand our ground in opposing it. For, in truth, our argu- 
ment is not with one Establishment or with another, but with 
the general principle of them all. We readily grant, that 
the evils of them, inherent or concomitant, are far from being 
equally aggravated under every form in which they exist ; 
and, were we called upon to specify the least objectionable, 
we should have little hesitation in assigning the decided pre- 
ference to that of our ovm country ; we mean, of course, not 
England, but Scotland. But with such comparisons, we 
have at present no concern. Our sole object is to ascertain 
Bible principles, and to show that, with these principles all 
EstabUshments, from their very nature, are at variance. 

Our object, 1 have said, is to ascertain Bible principles. 
I am solicitous, before proceeding another step, to impress 
this upon your minds. It is not that we are unwilling to 
argue the points in controversy on the groimds of political 

* "Mor. and PoL Phil.," book 6, chap. x. 
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justice and expediency, or afraid that on these grounds we- 
might not be able to make good our positions ; for we are 
thoroughly satisfied of the contrary : — ^neither is it merely 
because such reasonings are multiform, and have assumed so 
great a variety of shades and aspects, that, to take any^ 
thing like a satisfactory survey of them would for exceed the- 
limits of a single discourse; for, though this is true, we 
might have got over the difficulty by giving a series of dis- 
courses instead of one :— nor is it only because such reason* 
ings, having in them much of what is political, statistical, 
and secular, are less befitting the pulpit and the house of 
God ; although this would certainly weigh not a little against 
their introduction here : it is simply because we consider a 
direct and primary appeal to the sacred oracles as our only 
legitimate course. Were we desirous to ascertain the con-^ 
sistency of any measure proposed to us with our allegiance 
as British subjects, — ^how should we proceed? Should we- 
set about balancing considerations of abstract expediency or 
practical tendency, and derive our warrant to adopt and* 
prosecute it from the result to our own minds of such reflec- 
tion ? Should we not rather have immediate recourse to the 
constitution and laws of our country, to discover, by an 
examination of these, whether there was any thing, in their 
essential principles or their special enactments, with which 
the proposal was at variance ; and, if we found there was, 
abstain from acting upon it ? If this would be our manifest 
duty as subjects of an earthly government, is the duty less 
obvious or less imperative upon us, as subjects of the king- 
dom of Christ ? If he has given us a statute-book, contain- 
ing the constitution and laws of his kingdom, ought not that 
book to be our guide — our only guide— in every matter of 
which it treats ? What else can we have to do, but to ascertain 
the principles and directions which' are there authoritatively 
laid down ? There is one difference between the supposed- 
analogous case, and the one from which we draw our inference ^ 
but it is one from which the inference derives only additional 
strength. In the analogous case, we should be at liberty to 
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speculate on the propriety of the laws themselves ; we might 
find fault ; We might propose, and endeavour to procure, 
their amendment, or even their repeal. But in the latter 
case, where the constitution and laws are -divine, such liberty 
is out of the question. Whatever this hook dictates as 
truth, it is ours without gain8a3ring to believe ; whatever it 
enjoins as duty, implicitly to obey. I have many times been 
astonished at the manner in which our present subject has 
been discussed. Persons who on other occasions have 
pleaded^ and pleaded ably, for an appeal on all religious 
topics to the one standard of faith and conduct, — ^* to the 
law and to the testimony," have, on this, confined themselves 
to principles of expediency, and calculations of political 
economy, with hardly an allusion to the Bible, any more than 
if no such document were in existence. We protest against 
tiiis. Having, as we profess to believe, the word of God in 
our hands, we hold nothing to be more preposterous in prin- 
ciple, or more presumptuous in practice, than having recourse 
to any other source of information or ground of decision. 
It ought to be settled in our minds, as a principle of self- 
evident truth, from which, in no instance, is deviation admis- 
sible, that expediency and the will of the Lord are invariably 
coincident ; and that, how plausible soever the reasonings by 
which the prescriptions of human wisdom may be recom- 
mended, nothing is, or can be expedient, that is inconsistent 
with the intimations of that will. The maxim of the Apos- 
tle — ^** K any man among you seemeth to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool that he may be wise,"* has 
reference, as appears from the connection in which it stands, 
not so much to the duty of an humble and implicit submis- 
sion of the tmderstanding to divine doctrine, as to the 
renunciation of all self-devised means for effecting divine 
ends, and especially for the building up of the Church of 
Gt)d. O for more, amongst the professed subjects of Jesus 
Christ, of this lowliness of mind, this abjuration of their 

* 1 Cor. iii. 18, 
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oW fancied and vaunted wisdom, this unhesitating acquies- 
cence in the decisions of a wisdom divinely superior — ^the 
v^isdom of Him whose " understanding is infinite ! '* The 
very first step towards the real amelioration of the Church, 
and the successful advancement of her interests, must be a 
return to original principles, the unreserved surrender of the 
mind to divine counsels, the relinquishment of the creature 
for the Creator, of man for God. There cannot be a more 
flagrant insult to the Most High, than the fancy that we can 
improve upon his plans by devices of our own. In their 
theoretical statement, and even in their first operation, our 
alterations might have the appearance of improvements ; but, 
like the changes which, in the plenitude of our foolish wis- 
dom, we might also at times be disposed to introduce in the 
administration of his providence, the promising appearance 
woxdd uniformly turn out but a temporary illusion — all 
pro\dng ultimately detrimental. Let us hold it as firmly as 
any axiom in moral science, that no divinely sanctioned 
principle, or rule of conduct, can ever, in its legitimate opera- 
tion or observance, be productive of ultimate evil ; but that 
then only we are in the way of safety, and honour, and true 
prosperity, when, like Caleb, we are " following the Lord 
fuUy." 

It is not an imcommon sentiment, however, that the 
original constitution of the primitive Church was not de- 
signed to be permanent, but was adapted to the circumstances 
of its early condition, and left to be accommodated, in subse- 
quent times, to such changes as might arise in its situation 
and prospects. In reply to every such allegation, we have 
only leisure to ask, in the first place, Has the great Head of 
the Church, in any part of the inspired record of his will, 
given us even the remotest hint of such an intention ? 
Where is the sanction for such innovating interference ? — 
with whom is this sanction lodged ? — ^to what extent does it 
reach ? Unless the divine permission can be pointed out, or 
something can be shown in the constitution of the Church 
which implies or necessitates it, we cannot but pronounce 
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•every liberty of the kind a profane usurpation, an intrusion 
into the province of Christ himself. But neither can the 
permission be produced, nor any such necessity established. 
The idea, indeed, of the necessary accommodation of ecclesi- 
astical institutes to varying circumstances has had its origin 
-entirely in misconceptions of the nature of the Church of 
Ohrist. Had the meaning of our text, and of New Testament 
o^presentations generally, been understood and kept in mind, 
the thought of such necessity could never have suggested 
itself. What was the state of the fact even in what Paul 
calls the " beginning of the gospel ? " There was, in the very 
times of the Apostles, a vast extent of country, throughout 
which organized societies of the faithful, called in the New 
Testament Churches, were formed ; and this wide territory 
embraced no inconsiderable diversity of external situation 
and of civil polity. Was there, then, inthose^d§ya.,jfly. 
accommodation ofJ^e^ioMUtuU^ML^ tbeJongdom of Christ 
tp tEis diversity ? And if there was no such thing then, is 
iiotTKir"BiIBpK f act sufficient to show that there is no need 
for any^uch^fhing now ? The peculiar nature of this king- 
dom conlimues the same in all ages, and in all places, and 
imder every form of civil government. Its subjects every- 
where are those who have been bom again, and " chosen out 
of the world." Their spiritual character and their spiritual 
relations jje^ltog^tB^^iifiSflSCted, iu theii greaFlRsimctive 
features, by variations, however wide, in local situation and 
climate, M" national manners, and in the institutions and 
forms of politfcar society. It follows^ 5Bef eJore, that the 
same staSfutes which are suitable for a part of the subjects of 
the kingdom, must be equally suitable for the whole, without 
distinction (rf place or time. The same laws will answer the 
same descriptions of character. The same ordinances will 
cherish the same spiritual principles and affections. The 
same moving and regulating powers will impel and direct the 
«ame machinery. The same cement will hold together the 
-same materials. If, indeed, the Church is made to embrace 
icntire civil commimities, composed of the most heterogeneous 
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characters, under the common designation of Christians, — 
then the necessity of change and accommodation cannot hut 
he apparent and felt. But if the Church is regarded as> 
composed of spiritual men, — men who, though in the world, 
are not of the world, — the same constitution of government 
which was adapted to its spiritual character in the days of 
the Apostles, will he no less suitable for it now. This leaver 
us with only one question — What was the apostolic constitu- 
tion of the Church ? That is our only safe, our only legitimate 
model ; and in determining it, approved example and explicit 
precept are of the same authority. Wherever we find the 
former, we in effect find the latter ; unless we are prepared to 
admit that the Apostles either enjoined what they did not 
intend to be practised, or saw practised, with their approba- 
tion, what they had not enjoined. 

I cannot pass from this part of* my subject without an 
observation or two on the importance of such inquiries. It 
has many a time, I am aware, been (w^-rated ; and it always 
is over-rated, when aught that is external is either substituted 
for what is internal, or is contemplated in any other light 
than as a means to an end. But the propensity to under^ 
rate it is still more prevalent. It is the fashion of the times 
to make Hght of it ; and all who bend their attention to it, 
or write or talk about it, are set down as mere " tithers of 
mint, and anise, and cummin ; '* — a rather unfortunate allu- 
sion, it may by the way be noticed, — inasmuch as while the 
Saviour says of " the weightier matters of the law," " These 
ought ye to have done,*' he immediately subjoins, even as to 
this contemned tithing, — " and not to leave the other un- 
done."* But seriously; the constitution of the Church, 
though not an end, is a means to an end. The end is its own 
spiritual edification, along with the advancement of the great 
interests of divine truth, the glory of the divine Name, and 
the salvation of a guilty world. The Church was instituted 
for these ends, and her constitution was adapted by divine 
wisdom to their attainment. In all other cases we estimate 
* Matt, xxiii. 28. 
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the value of the means by the magnitude of the end. Sa 
should we here. Contempt of the end is involved in contempt 
of the means. We value highly a good system of civil 
government. But the value we attach to it is not on its own 
account, as a mere matter of skilful arrangement, and regular 
subordination, and political display ; it is for the sake of the 
ends which government in civil society is intended to answer,, 
which are felt by all to be of the highest temporal consequence^ 
— the security of person, property, liberty, and life, and the 
promotion of general comfort, prosperity, social confidence, 
and happiness. We value the means, because we value the 
end ; and we esteem that scheme of government the best, and 
appreciate it accordingly, which is in theory best adapted for 
working out these ends, and whose practical efficiency corre- 
sponds with its theoretical excellence. Why should Christians, 
while they are so sensible of the value of good government 
in the State, smile at the very mention of the order and 
government of the Church, as if it were a matter quite un- 
worthy the serious regard of a devout and spiritual mind ? 
Whatever our divine Master has reckoned it worth his while 
to command, it must surely be worth our while to obey : and 
they who are not aware of the intimate relation between the 
constitution of the Church and her spiritual, which is her 
only true prosperity, must be very ignorant of the tendencies 
of general principles, and must have glanced over the pages 
of her history with a strangely unobservant eye. These ex- 
ternalities, we are often told, are not religion. Granted. But 
are bread and water of no value, because they are not life ? 
If they contribute to sustain life, then life is the measure of 
their value : and in like manner, though outward institutions 
are not religion, yet, if they contribute to promote religion, 
religion becomes the measure of their value. 

When I expressed my surprise at the manner in which the 
question of Establishments has sometimes been discussed, I 
did not intend to allege that no appeal was ever made, in 
their behalf, to the Bible. The appeal has been made ; and 
we are now to consider with what success. It is very rarely 
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that we meet with attempts to press the New Testament into 
their service. The argument most commonly resorted to is 
derived from the Old, and is briefly as follows : — ^There was a 
national Establishment of religion among ihe Jews : — ^that 
Establishment, all believers in revelation grant, was insti- 
tuted by divine authority : — ^in the principle of the thing, 
therefore, there can be nothing vn*ong : — and why, then, may 
not a Christian nation imitate the example, and give to the 
religion of Jesus Christ the privilege that was given to 
Judaism ? I waive, for the present, all comment on the ob- 
jectionable and mischievous phraseology of a Christian nation , 
and go directly to the consideration of the argument. To 
the question, then,- Why may not the example be imitated ? 
I would reply by observing — 

In the^r*^ place, because, unfortimately, such imitation is, 
in the nature of the thing, impossible, — It is a case that 
comes not within the range of the imitable. The only imi- 
tation possible must be on the part of God himself. He 
must repeat his own act. The Jewish constitution was a 
theocracy, in which Jehovah assumed to that people a special 
relation, — a relation which he never sustained to any other 
portion of our race, — ^the relation of their King, — ^himself 
conducting the administration of their government, by a 
system of supernatural interposition, and immediate manifes- 
tation of his presence and authority. Who but Jehovah 
himself can imitate this ? He must select another Abra- 
ham, — make of his seed a nation, — separate that nation to 
ihimself as a peculiar people, — and, regarding the community, 
<}ollectively considered, as his Church, institute for it the 
•ordinances of an exclusive worship, as well as prescribe for 
it its civil constitution and laws. To talk of imitation, in a 
•case so thoroughly peculiar, or to call that imitation, in 
which the very essence of the thing imitated is of necessity 
wanting, is the height of absurdity. It must be God's 
•doing, not man's. The Jewish was a temporary system, in- 
stituted for special ends ; and, these ends being once accom- 
plished, it was never meant to be, and it never indeed can be, 
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repeated. If, as an exception to this representation, we are 
referred to the period of the kingly government in Israel, 
and to the official conduct of some of the good kings as a 
laudable example for crowned heads in other countries : we 
reply, that the institution of the kingly government was not 
a cessation of the theocracy ; inasmuch as the kings were 
originally selected and nominated by Jehovah himself, — ^wha 
still, on piany occasions, continued, by direct interference, to 
control the affairs of the nation ; — and, moreover, that the 
kingly office in Israel was, like the priestly, typical ; the one 
prefiguring the sacerdotal, and the other the royal function 
of the promised Messiah. The wicked character of many of 
the kings is no more a yalid objection to the typical nature 
of the one, than the not less wicked character of many of 
the priests to that of the other. But, 

Secondly, Not only is imitation, on this accoimt, out of 
the question, but the very attempt, to imitate, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, is in direct contravention of the intimated 
will of Jehovah, and a frustration of his avowed designs. — 
The ancient dispensation, although containing, in its typical 
ritual, the elements of evangelical truth and of spiritual 
worship, was yet, in itself, comparatively carnal and worldly; 
and the national Church of Israel (for such we grant it to 
have been) was, through the whole period of its continuance, 
(though with frequent fluctuations, and occasional intervals 
of comparative purity, on which the mind reposes with plea- 
sure, like the eye on oases in the desert) in a state of great 
mixture and corruption. It is not for us to insist on know- 
ing why such a constitution was then adopted. We have to 
do only with the fact ; and the fact is beyond question. 
Nor is it less unquestionable, that, in anticipating the future 
kingdom of the Messiah, the prophets invariably represent it 
afi, when it should come, introducing a radical change, — a 
state of things more pure and spiritual ; in which there were 
no more to enter into the Church " the uncircumcised or the 
unclean," — in which " the wicked were to be shaken out of 
it," — ^in "Vfhich " her people were to be all righteous." It 
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was, in a word, to be a spiritual kingdom, whose subjects 
were to be children of Abraham, not by birth merely, but by 
faith, — *^ bom not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God," — spiritual subjects of a 
spiritual reign. — Such, in conformity with all that had thus 
been intimated by prophetic testimony, is the declaration of 
Jesus in the passage before us :— " If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered unto the Jews : but Kow is my kingdom not 
from hence.'* — I am aware that some modern millenarians 
have interpreted our Saviour's expression, not as retrospec- 
tive, but as anticipating a period to come, when the cha- 
racter he had just given of his kingdom should cease to 
belong to it ; when it should assume appearances and atti- 
tudes more worldly; when his servants should fight, and 
that, too, under his own visible and earthly banner : — ^the 
amount of aU which is, that his kingdom should be most 
worldly at the period of its highest and brightest prosperity 
a sentiment at variance with all the lessons taught us in the 
divine word respecting the true glory of the "New Testament 
reign, which consists not in worldly pomp and power, but in 
holy spirituality ; the glory of the Church advancing as her 
spirituality increases, and the perfection of her spirituality 
being the meridian splendour of her glory. The words are 
more truly interpreted, as contrasting the present with the 
past, — ^the spirituality of the new covenant reign with the 
worldliness of the old ; the " chosen generation, the royal 
priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar people," being no 
longer, as formerly, one particular separated tribe of men, 
but true believers of every kindred. — What, then, is their 
conduct, who insist on our adopting the national constitution 
of the Jewish Church as a precedent for our imitation ? Do 
they not wilfully go back to the worldly and corrupt state of 
things, that has "waxed old and vanished away?" Do 
they not take that for their model, which he by whom it was 
instituted has set aside ? Do they not give preference to 
the ** beggarly elements,'* and choose the introductory and 
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'Camal condition of the Churcb, rather than the spiritual 
which it introduced? This is to invert Good's procedure, 
it is to " build again the things which he has destroyed.'* 
It is to go back, not forward. It is to frustrate, as I have 
said, the very purpose of God, by making the Old the model 
of the New. When the whole of the typical and prophetic 
Scriptures intimate a purposed change at the fulness of time, 
and all the recorded facts of the New Testament are in 
accordance with the previous intimations, can any thing be 
imagined more perverse, than to recur for our " ensample,' ' 
^K) the very system from which the change was to take 
place? 

Thirdly, Even with regard to the most essential part of 
•every religious Establishment — a national provision for its 
ministry — there is a lack of evidence that, under the Jewish 
dispensation itself, such provision was compulsory. — ^There 
was, it is true, a specified proportion of their substance — ^the 
tenth, namely — which the Israelities were commanded to 
-devote to the support of religion. But it is deserving of 
(observation, that while there is a command to give, there is 
no commission to exact. There are no precepts authorizing 
the priesthood to maintain a vigilant look-out after their 
tithes, and warranting them, by civil prosecution or other- 
wise, to compel their payment. There are no instructions to 
the civil authorities, to assess, to distrain, or to punish, 
^'either is there a single fact on record, of such a kind. 
Every thing, on the contrary, bears the aspect of voluntari- 
ness. It is left with themselves to obey or to disobey the 
-divine requisition ; while Jehovah takes iuto his own hands 
the punishment of delinquency, and the vindication of his 
impoverished* ministers and his neglected sanctuary. On 
what other hypothesis can we find a consistent explanation 
of the charge against the Jews by the Prophet Malachi, and 
the divine expostulation and demand with which it is accom- 
panied : — " Will a man rob God ? yet ye have robbed me. 
But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee ? In tithes and 
• offerings. Ye are cursed with a curse : for ye have robbed 
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me, 6T6n this whole nation. Bring ye idl the tithes into the* 
storehouse, that there may he meat in mine house; and 
prove me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not 
open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a hless- 
ing, that there shall not he room enough to receive it.*'* — 
The Lord appears to have placed the requisition of the tithe- 
on the very same footing with the requisition of kindness to 
the stranger, and liberality to the widow and fatherless. In 
the latter case, there were commands ; but they were com- 
mands accompanied by no compulsory assessment, leviable- 
by legal force. All was left to the impulses of individual 
charity, while Jehovah avowed himself the Patron of the 
needy, and the judicial avenger of their wrongs. So was it^ 
it would appear, in the former. And the whole of the Old 
Testament records are in harmony with this view of the feet. 
Was it by compulsory taxation that the Tabernacle was reared 
in the wilderness ? Was it not, on the contrary, by the free- 
will offerings of a people whose cheerful contributions,, 
requiring not to be stimulated but to be restrained, p\^ 
Christians, even at this day, to the blush ? t And was it 
by legal impost, in the days of David and Solomon, that the- 
Temple, in all its costly magnificence, was erected ? No : it 
was still by the gifts of spontaneous liberality. The question 
was, *' Who, then, is willing to consecrate his service this 
day imtothe Lord?" and the scene of emulous munificence^ 
on the part of king, princes, and people, is one of the intensest 
and most delightful interest, — a scene, in which the " willing 
mind" is a characteristic, acknowledged by the exulting 
monarch, in the fervour of his grateful piety, with peculiar 
emphasis — " Who am I, or what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort ? * J In later 
times, too, all the offerings cast into the treasury of the 
Temple were of the same voluntary description ; and, by this 
means, they became tests of the existence, and measures 

* Mai. iii. 8—10. f Exod. xxxvi. 4—7. 

t 1 Chron. xxix. 1— 19. 
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of the amount, of rectitude of principle and generosity of 
disposition. 

Murthl^y Those who plead for imitating the Jewish 
system, should feel the obligation to imitate it consistently, 
I do not at present mean, in the infliction of all the peculiar 
psdns and penalties annexed to the omission or the violation . 
of religious rites ; for I am aware that principles may be 
obligatory, while special modes of punishment are not. I 
refer to the necessity, on their principles, of giving the 
national church the same extent of comprehensiveness which 
it had amongst the people of Israel. The nation and the 
chtirch were, in regard to the members included in them, 
convertible terms ; so that io belong to the political body 
was, at the same time, to belong to the ecclesiastical. The 
nation was the church, and the church the nation. There 
are not many, I presume, in Scotland at least, of the very 
warmest friends of Establishments, who are disposed to plead 
for such an extension of Church-membership as this.. Even 
. where there prevails the most reprehensible laxity in practice, 
such indiscriminate latitudinarianism is seldom contended 
for in principle. It is assumed, however, as a fundamental 
maxim, by Hooker, the oracle of Episcopacy, in regard to the 
constitution of the English Church:— "We hold,*' says he, 
"that seeing there is not any man of the Church of England 
but the same man is also a member of the commonwealth, 
nor any member of the commonwealth who is not also of the 
Church of England ; therefore, as in a figure triangle, the 
base doth differ from the sides thereof, and yet one and the 
self-same line is both a base and also a side — a side simply, a 
base if it chance to be the bottom and underlie the rest : so, 
albeit properties and actions of one do cause the name of a 
commonwealth, qualities and fimctions of another sort the 
name of a church, to be given to a multitude, yet one and 
the self-same multitude may in such sort be both. Nay, it 
is so with us, that no person appertaining to the one can be 
denied also to be of the other." And again : '* Our state is 
according to the pattern of ^^ H^ ' ^f i r ys^^^i elect people ; 
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which was not part of them the commonwealth, and part of 
them the church of God ; hut the self- same people, whole 
and entire, were hoth under one chief governor, on whose 
supreme authority they did all depend." How like you this ? 
How sounds it in Scottish ears ? If you revolt from it — if 
you think it is going too far — I would have you to think 
s^ain whether you must not relinquish your plea for Estah- 
lishments derived from the example of Israel ; for it certainly 
goes no fJEirther than that did, and is, indeed, the only con- 
sistent imitation of it. 

The most egregious misapprehensions of the Jews respecting 
the nature of their Messiah's kingdom arose from their mis- 
interpretation of the prophetic scriptures, if, indeed, this 
order of cause and effect was not, in some instances, reversed, 
their misinterpretation of the prophets heing imputable to 
the secularity and earthliness of their desires and habits of 
mind. The worldly alliances of the kingdom of Christ have 
at times been vindicated by similar misinterpretations. Thus, 
the promise of Jehovah to the Church, that " kings should 
be her nursing fathers, and their queens her nursing mothers," 
has ever been a favourite passage with the abettors of Eccle- 
siastical Establishments. Yet, on the supposition of official 
power being at all meant, no terms can well be more general. 
They contain no description of the nature, no definition of 
the limits, of this royal patronage and support; no direc- 
tions either how, or how far, the authoritative influence was 
to be employed. Is it not, therefore, obvious that they 
ought to be understood in consistency with what the rest of 
Scripture teaches us respecting the nature and distinctive 
characters of the Church of God ? If, throughout the Bible, 
and especially the New Testament, we find asserted and 
impHed, the spirituality of the kingdom of the Eedeemer, 
and its independence, alike in its exigencies and in its nature, 
of all political association with the governments of this 
world, — then must the promise in question be interpreted in 
a sense that shall harmonize with such representations. 
Were the import of the passage, that the Church should be 
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nursed by means of such institutions Us Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishihents, we should be greatly at a loss bow to regard it as 
a promise of blessing ; past experience, as we shall by and by 
notice, having largely testified how lamentable a nursing this 
has been of a spiritual and heavenly community ! But what 
is the plain import of this passage, when taken in its con- 
nection ? It stands thus : — ^" Thus saith the Lord God, 
Behold, I will lifb up mine hand to the Gentiles, and set up 
my standard to the people ; and they shall bring thy sons in 
their arms, and thy daughters shall be carried upon their 
■shoulders. And kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their 
queens thy nursing mothers ; they shall bow down to thee 
with their face toward the earth, and lick up the dust of thy 
feet ; and thou shalt »know that I am the Lord : for they 
shall not be ashamed that wait for me.'** What mean 
these words, if not these two things i^^rst, that the Church, 
when in despondency, as the preceding verses represent her, 
at the casting off, by the rejection of the unbelieving Jewish 
nation, of the great mass of her nominal but unworthy 
-children, should be replenished with many converts from the 
Gentile world ; and, secondly, that in due time she should 
number among her humblest and most devoted subjects and 
servants, — so attached to her interests, and so conscious of 
lier greatness, and of the honour and the blessedness of con- 
nection with her, as to " bow down their faces to the earth, 
and lick up the dust of her feet," — the most exalted in 
station, and the mightiest in influence, of the sons of men ; 
and that these eminent personages should take a part and an 
interest, heartfelt and pious, in the increase and the training 
ofher spiritual children? Has this been the general cha- 
racter of the kings and queens who have been the heads of 
■the various and contradictory establishments of Christianity 
>that have had place in countries denominated Christian ? t 

* Isaiah xlix. 22, 23. 

t I wonjd refer the reader for a satisfactory and able exposition and 
•application of the whole passage in Isaiah, to a discourse published 
not long since by Mr. Ewing, entitled " The Nursing Fathers and 
Nursing Mothers of the ChUdren of the Church." 
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The language of the second Psaha has also, on this subject, 
been appealed to. In the former part of the Psalm, — " The 
kings of the earth set^themselves, and the rulers take coimsel 
together, against Jehovah and against his Anointed, saying. 
Let us break their bands asunder, and cast away their cord» 
from us;" and, in its close, they are addressed in thft 
following terms — "Be wise now, therefore, ye kings; be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth : serve the Lord with f^eaar„ 
and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, 
and ye perish from the way, if his wrath be kindled but a 
little : blessed are all they that put their trust in him." One 
should think it would require some portion of ingenuity to 
extract from such words the divine authority of civil Estab- 
lishments of Christianity, or the power of earthly magistrates, 
whether legislative or executive, in the Church of Christ. 
The form of the argument is simply this : — It is- in their 
official capacity that the kings and rulers are represented as 
opposing Christ; and it must, therefore, be in the same 
official capacity that they are called to serve him. We 
detnur to the conclusion. It is more ingenious than satis- 
factory ; and even if it were more satisfactory than it is, it 
would leave us entirely in the dark (a deficiency which no 
other part of Scripture could supply) as to the manner in 
which the demanded service should be rendered. When 
terms are general, and. susceptible of different meanings, that 
meaning is to be preferred which is most in accordance either 
with the universal tenor, or with other and more explicit 
declarations of the word of God.' The spirit of the passage 
appears to be this : The kings and rulers of the earth, who 
set themselves against the Lord and his Anointed, are de- 
scribed as, with haughty contempt and indignant stubborn- 
ness, refusing subjection to th^ir authority. Jehovah laughs 
to scorn their impious defiance, and, in spite of it, " sets his 
King upon his holy hill of Zion." What, then, is the 
amount of the warning with which the Psalm concludes? 
That high as they were, there was a higher than they — 
Jehovah's Royal Son : — that if they persisted, with unholy 
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superiority, and perish before his kindled wrath : — and that, 
if they would escape this miserable end, and be safe and 
blessed, they must lay aside their kmgly pride, and, stooping 
frpm the loftiness of royalty, become themselves the willing 
and lowly subjects of him whose power they had defied, and 
whose elevation they had vainly combined to hinder. 
Jehovah, who, in the beginning of the Psalm, laiighs at 
the puny efforts of their vain and weak audacity, does not, 
in the close of it, bespeak the aid of their official i^ctions, 
but warns them of their own danger, and admonishes them, 
•for their own sake, to timely submission. 

With regard to the New Testament, which, in a special 
though not exclusive sense, is the standard of a{5peal on all 
•questions relative to the constitution and laws of Christ's 
kingdom, we might take our stand, were there nothing further 
to support us on our present subject, in its entire silence as 
to anything resembling such Establishments as are contended 
for* Let anything, in the form either of precept or example, 
be produced in their behalf, and we shall bow to the undis- 
putable authority. But, unless we assimie the preposterous 
«nd perilous position, that human discretion — no matter 
whose — may add, at its pleasure, according to its conceptions 
of expediency, to the legislative enactments of the supreme 
Mead of the Church, and that we are at full liberty to insti- 
tute every observance, to adopt every measure, and to pursue 
every co^irse, on which the New Testament has not, by 
express specification, laid a prohibitory interdict; we must, 
•on such a subject as the present, consider silence as law. 
This was not a matter at all analogous to the comparatively 
rfcrivial arrangements of hours and modes of worship, which 
it was of little consequence to fix byrany formal prescription. 
It was a matter of vital and momentous concern, intimately 
connected with the nature of the new dispensation, and 
essentially and permanently affecting, for the better or for 
the worse, the interests of the Church of God. Yet we 
«earch in vain for either precept or precedent. Not even an 
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indirect hint can be producecL Not a foot-breadth of grounds 
can be cleared away for a foundation to such a superstructure. 
On the contrary, the text affirms the dissimilarily of the 
kingdom of Jesus to all the kingdoms of this world; and 
every thing which we subsequently read concerning it, a» 
well as the whole spirit and genius of the New Testament, is 
in harmony with this intimation :— nor have we the slightest 
ground (where, indeed, could we find it ?) for considering this 
kingdom as having ever changed its character, or become 
more capable of amalgamation with the secularities of earthly 
governments than it was in the beginning. 

In particular, with regard to the means of its support and 
propagation, nothing can be clearer than that the whole 
system of the New Testament is a system of spontaneous 
liberality. It is true, that in behalf of the Ministers of the 
Christian sanctuary an appeal is made, not only to generosity 
and to gratitude, but also to equity. The appeal, indeed, is 
to all the three : — to equity — " Who goeth a warfare any 
time at his own charges ? Who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof ? Who feedeth a flock, and 
eateth not of the milk of the flock ?" * " The labourer is 
worthy of his hire :"t— to equity, gratitude, and generosity, 
combined — ^** If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it 
a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things?" J — It is 
the explicit ordinance of Christ, *' that they who preach the 
gospel should live of the gospel:" § — ^but the fulfilment of 
this ordinance is left to the voluntary operation of the prin- 
ciples thus appealed to. The duty is enjoined with all 
simplicity — " Let him that is taught in the word communi* 
cate unto him that teacheth in all good things : "|| — "Let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of double honour, 
especially they who labour in the word and doctrine. For 
the Scripture saith. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the com. And, The labourer is worthy of his 



* 1 Cor. ix. 7. + Luke x. 7 : 1 Tim. v. 18. % 1 Cor. Ix. 11. 

§ 1 Cor. ix. 14. II Gal. vi. 6. 
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reward." * But all is to be spontaneous ; the dictate of love, 
and of felt bnt unconstrained obligation. The law for all 
the departments of Christian liberality is — ^'^ Every man 
according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him give ; not 
grudgingly or of necessity ; for the Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver : " — ^ If there be first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to that he 
hath not." t The motives presented to the minds of the 
disciples to stimulate their liberality are, — ^** the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though he was rich, for their sakes 
he became poor, that they through his poverty might be 
made rich ;"J and the consideration of their future respon- 
sibility to their divine Master, and the proportion which 
their gracious reward should bear to their disinterested gene- 
rosity to his cause and to his people : " This I say, he who 
soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he who 
soweth boimtifidly shall reap also bountifully."§ With 
these passages before me, which are in accordance with the 
entire spirit and practice of the New Testament, and pro- 
ceeding on the principle that the will of Christ is the surest 
criterion of expediency, I feel myself entitled, in reply to the 
reasonings, how plausibly soever they may be framed, of 
those who talk loftily about the benefits to the Church of an 
independent Clergy, to say, in one word, " He that reproveth 
God, let him answer it." For although an appeal both to 
principles and to facts would be decidedly in favour of the 
wisdom of the Church's Head and Lawgiver, yet, where his 
appointments are so express, we need no such appeal ; and 
the reasonings by which an opposite system is maintained 
must be the dictate rather of " the spirit of the world," than 
of " the spirit which is of God." 

I am not aware of any passage in the New Testament 
having been adduced in opposition to these general views, 
unless it be two expressions in the book of Eevelation ; — ^the 

♦ 1 Tfan. V. 17, 18. t 2 Cor. ix. 7, and viii. 12. 

X 2 Cor, viii. 9. § 2 Cor. ix. 6. 
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one is ohap. xi. 15, where, upon the sounding of the trumpet 
of the seventh angel, voices are heard in heav^i, saying, 
*' The kingdoms of this world are become our Lord^s and his 
Christ's ; and he shall reign for ever and ever:" — and the 
other in chap. xxi. 24, where in the description of tlie '' Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem," it is said, ** The kings of the earth 
do bring their glory and honour into it." There is a difficulty 
in meeting such passages, not arising from the straigth of 
argument contained in them, but frcon their containing 
nothing of the kind that can be rendered at all distinctly 
tangible. To me, I coiifess, on our present subject, they ap- 
pear proofs of nothing except the felt scantiness of materials 
for upholding the cause they have been brought to support : 
— ^for surely that cause must be ** hard bestead," which is 
constrained to betake itself to the comparatively obscure and 
symbolical language of prophecy, for a rule of guidance in a 
positive duty! — ^The nature of the Redeemer's millennial 
reign, and the amount of glory and of gladness to be realized 
imder it, when " the kingdoms of this world shall have be- 
come our Lord's and his Christ's, "we must leave to be 
ascertained in the blessed experience of future generations. 
The man is not to be reasoned with, who fancies he sees any 
thing resembling it in existing Ecclesiastical Establishments 
— and he who assumes that such Establishments are a part 
of the legitimate and efficient means of hastening it on, only 
begs the whole question in dispute. As to the second pas- 
sage, it is, if possible, still more difficult to discover the 
point of its application. Even had it all belonged to the 
present condition of the Church, we should have felt the 
difficulty ; the terms employed conferring no authority, far 
less specifying its nature and extent. But the words occur 
in a description which is, throughout, in the highest style of 
prophetic imagery. The city depicted has its twelve gates 
of pearl, each with its guardian angel; its twelve foimdations 
of precious stones, inscribed with the names of the apostles 
of the Lamb; its streets of pure gold, with the transparency 
of crystal ; and, flowing through the streets, the river of life, 
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wth the trees of life on its banks, — a river, issuing from 
^beneatb the throne of God and of the Lamb : — ^there is no 
night there ; and yet there is no sun — for ** the glory of God 
lightens it, and the Lamb is the light thereof:" — there is no 
Temple in it ; for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are 
the Temple of it:" — nothing enters it that defileth— and 
there is no more curse. Of this magnificent- and fascinating 
description, full of all that is grand, and pure, and lovely, 
and delightful, the words under consideration form a part — 
*' the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honour into 
it." It surely is not incumbent on me to settle the question, 
by which interpreters are divided, whether the entire descrip- 
tion relates to the millennial or to the heavenly state of the 
Church ; or, supposing this were ascertained, to determine, in 
either case, the precise import of this particular portion of 
it, about which also there is diversity of judgment. I can 
«ay no more, than that I have tried, without success, to dis- 
cern the connexion between the passage and our present sub- 
ject ; and that what I do not understand I am imable to 
confute. Those who can discover, in this figurative expres- 
sion of a symbolical prophecy, the authority of civil magis- 
trates to determine the true religion, and the legitimate 
forms of its service, to establish these by law, and to enforce 
the maintenance of them by assessments and civil penalties, 
I must leave in the undisturbed possession of both their 
premises and their conclusion ; — a conclusion of much the 
•same validity as if, from John's having seen ** no Temple " in 
the heavenly city, we were to deduce the inference, that our 
places of worship should be swept away, and no accommoda- 
tion provided for the public service of God! — I fear we shall 
be much nearer the truth, if we regard the connection sub- 
sisting in Ecclesiastical Establishments between the " kings 
of the earth " and the Church of Qtod, as partaking of that 
spiritual adultery, which is so prominent a characteristic of 
the Anti-christian system. In what, indeed, if not in such 
incongruous alliances, is the spirit of such adulterous con- 
nection to be found ? 
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I must now briefly notice some of the distinguishing^ 
characteristics of the kingdom of Christ, as it stands in con- 
trast with the kingdoms of this world ; from which may be 
made apparent its incapability, according to its primitive 
constitution, of any kind of incorporation with them. 

First of all, then, this kingdom was peculiar in the manner 
ofiU mtrodtiction*'^^^ The kingdom of God," said Jesus, in 
answer to a question of the Pharisees respecting the time of its 
coming, — " The kingdom of God cometh not with observa« 
tion,"'"' — ^that is, according to the marginal rendering, 
'' with outward show." It came not with the din and tumult 
of war, or with the pomp and pageantry and imposing splen- 
dour of an earthly monarchy. Every thing of this kind 
would have been out of all congruity with its nature. It 
came, as our context intimates, with the exhibition and at- 
testation of " truth ;** with its mighty but silent energy on 
the minds of men ; with ^ demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power." " Behold ! " added the Saviour, " the kingdom of 
God is within you.'' It is spiritual ; it is internal ; it is the 
dominion of the God of love, .and peace, and purity, over 
human hearts. 

It was peculiar, secondly, in regard to the <fharacter and 
principles, as described by the King himself, of those wha 
should hear office m it, and conduct its affairs, — When there 
had arisen an unseemly strife among his disciples " which of 
them should be the greatest," " The kings of the Gentiles,'* 
said their Master, '' exercise lordship over them ; and they 
that exercise authority upon them are called benefactors. 
But ye shall not be so : but he that is greatest among you, let 
him be as the younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth 
serve. For whether is greater, he that sitteth at meat, or he 
that serveth? is not he that sitteth at meat? but I am 
among you as he that serveth."t It is remarkable, indeed, 
how uniformly, and with what vigilant jealousy, he dis^ 
countenances and puts down every tendency that discovered 

* Luke xvii. 20, 21. f Luke xxii. 25—27. 
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itdelf to an ambitious and worldlj spirit, as especially in* 
compatible with the nature of his kingdom, and with the 
part which they were to act in it, as to his vicegerents, when 
he had himself sat down on his throne of mediatorial* 
dominion. All is anti-secular ; all humble, holy, heavenly : 
utterly dissociating the kingdom in which they were to 
exercise their functions from all the politics of this world. 

It is peculiar, in the third place, in its grand design, 
— ^YHiat is that design ? what the leading object in view in 
the establishment of this kingdom ? It is nothing at all 
earthly; nothing relative to this world ; nothing terminating 
on this side eternity. " It is a means," says an able writer, 
** of a purely spiritual character, having reference to objecta 
as vastly transcending in importance every thing with which 
the speculations of politicians are conversant, as eternity is 
longer than time. It has one simple end, to which, as a 
means, it is perfectly and exclusively adapted ; that end i& 
the salvation of the soul. Its perfection consists in its sim- 
plicity and universality, while its efficiency depends upon the 
promised agency of the Spirit of God : — and, as these, it&^ 
peculiar characteristics, were most strikingly displayed before 
it had any alliance with wealth or power, when it was em- 
ployed in defiance of their utmost efforts of opposition, so it 
is incapable of being aided in its divine achievements ; ' it 
cannot but be injured, by a combination with secular means- 
of human invention."* 

A fourth peculiarity consists in the character of its subjects. 
— ^What fits a man for being a subject of this kingdom?' 
Nothing local, nothing secular, nothing connected with the 
tempor^ties of the present world. The King of Zion him- 
self has solemnly affirmed — "Except a man be. bom again, he^ 
cannot see the kingdom of God."t Its only genuine subjects, 
then, are renewed sinners. They are everywhere the samcj 
— ^in every country under heaven, and amidst all diversities- 



* Conder on Nonconformity, vol. ii. book 4, page 590. 
f John iii. 3. 
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•of civil government ; — one spiritual community, compoaed of 
men *' of eveiy kindred and tongue and people and nation," 
who, whatever be their earthly difitinetions, «re '' all one in 
Christ Jesus;" as citizens of this world, the subjects of 
various earthly monarchs, but as citizens of the Jerusalem 
that is above, fellow-subjects of Him alone who '^ hath on 
his vesture and on his thigh a name written, King of kings, 
and Lord of lords." 

This may be connected with a fifth peculiarity, the bonds 
of tmion by which the mep^her* of this spiritual community 
are connected. — These are no geographical boundaries, nor 
common vernacular language, nor civil institutions and 
observances. In our context, they appear summed up in one 
w<M:d, — ^^TKE TBUTH;" — "Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." And the Evangelist by whom these 
words are recorded, himself says elsewhere : — ^^ Beloved, let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth ; and hereby we know that we are of the truth, and 
shall assure our hearts before him:" * and, speaking of one of 
his friends, he says : — '* whom I love in the truth ; and not I 
only, but also all they that have known the truth, for the 
trtUh's sake, which dweUeth in us, and shall be with us for 
ever."f They are thus united by ties of their own; by a 
common faith ; by common spiritual interests ; by common 
afiPections and desires centreing on the same spiritual objects ; 
by common fears and common hopes, in which other men 
have no participation ; and by all the mutual spiritual sym- 
pathies of the divine life. 

In the sixth place, the constitution of the primitive Churches 
was peculiar, bearing no analogy to the kingdoms of this 
world. — They were societies of spiritual men, each with its 
own office-bearers, minding its own spiritual concerns, and 
having no sort of connection with the secular governments of 
their respective countries. This simplicity of constitution 
had many excellences. By its entire separation from the 

* 1 John iii. 18, 19. f 2 John, 1, 2. 
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sacnkupities of earthly administrations, it was admirably fitted? 
fat preserving the spirituality, which is the trae glory, of th& 
Clinrch. It was not less admirable in its fitness for univer- 
sality ; there being no nation under heaven for which the 
GtM^l was not designed, and no government under heaven 
with which the formation of these spiritual societies couldi 
interfere. And it was further worthy of admiration, in its^ 
being so constructed as not to admit of inccxrporation, so long 
as it retained its primitive simplicity, with the civil polities^ 
of this world. Its very nature prevented such incorporation ^ 
so that, before it could take place, a complete alteration was 
necessary in the whole frame and structure of the original* 
plan. The primitive constitution was thus modelled for the 
very purpose of keeping asunder what the Lord never meant 
to be united ; and it was necessarily changed by men, to effect 
the union of what the Lord designed to keep asunder. 

A seventh distinguishing characteristic of this kingdom, is 
to be found in the means of its %'wp'port and advancements. 
—These were not, as in earthly kingdoms, human power or 
worldly influence, in any of their diverse forms. Those who, 
to defend or promote the interests of this kingdom, '' took 
the sword," were warned that they should ** perish with the 
sword." * It was not to prosper " by might nor by power, 
but by the Spirit of the living Glod ;" that God, who " chose 
the weak things of the world to confound the things which 
were mighty." The word of Grod — the sword of the Spirit 
— was the only weapon tolerated in the spiritual wars of the 
King of Zion. This was the sword which He himself " girded 
upon his thigh," when, " in meekness, and truth, and right- 
eousness," he rode forth to ** subdue the people under him;" 
and no other was ever used with his authority or appro- 
bation. His conquests are conquests of hearts ; and the 
instruments of effecting them spiritual illumination and per- 
suasion. 

The same thing is true — and this is another peculiarity— 

* Matth. xxvL 52. 
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in regard to the itUernal gavemmient of the C1mreh.'—T\m is 
jdtogether in nnieon with the means of advancing its extent. 
Of all the discipline in the kingdom of Christ, the ends are 
spiritual ; . and for effecting these ends, it is not any civil 
pains and penalties that are prescribed ; it is affectionate and 
fidthful dealing with the conscience of the offender ; reproof, 
dictated by the spirit of kindness, and proportioned in severity 
to the nature and circumstances of his offence ; and, as the 
(ultimate step, beyond which no church can go, exclusion from 
the Christian society of which he has proved himself an 
imworthy member. All this interferes not, in any way what- 
ever, with his status, and his privileges and rights, as a 
member of civil society, and a subject of the government of 
his country ; his relation to the church and his relation to 
the state being essentially and totally distinct. 

The last of the peculiarities of this kingdom, which I shall 
HOW mention, is, that it is " not of this world," in regard to 
its final distinctions. — Its gracious rewards, and its equitable 
punishments are beyond the present scene. They are 
reserved for the closing day of the Itedeemer's mediatorial 
administration ; when all his professed subjects shall be con- 
vened before his tribimal for judgment ; when, by his dis- 
criminative test of his own word, the genuine shall be sepa- 
rated from the counterfeit, the precious from the vile. The 
inquiry, in that day, will not be, to what civil community 
they belonged on earth ; what was their birth-place ; what 
their patronymic designation : but whether they were really 
partakers of his converting grace, and loyal subjects of his 
spiritual reign. 

From the enumeration of these " differential qualities " of 
the kingdom of Christ, you will be prepared for the con- 
elusion, that it is the systematic and unavoidahle tendency of 
national Establishments to corrupt the Ghv/rch of Ood. — I 
am far from meaning to say, that there was no corfiiiption in 
the Church till such Establishments came to be introduced. 
That would be a very different proposition — ^a proposition at 
variance with the plainest intimations both of early history 
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iuad of the New Testament itself. There was corruption, and 
no inconsiderable portion of it, in some of the Apostolic 
Churches themselves. But the corruption was local and 
limited ; and what is of more importance, it was not occa- 
sioned by the system. It was neither inherent in its prin- 
-ciples, nor a legitimate result of its practical operation : — it 
was contrary to both. It arose principally from the arts of 
deceit, on the part of intruders, who, for their own selfish and 
secular ends; " crept in unawares " among the disciples of 
Christ. In the system, or constitution of the Church itself, 
there were quite sufficient means, when duly appHed, if not 
of its entire prevention, (which would have required a per- 
petual miracle,) yet of its immediate and effectual expurga- 
tion whenever it discovered itself. In the case we are con- 
sidering, corruption, we fear, and that to a mournful amount, 
is inseparable from the system. The very idea of nationality 
in religion precludes the possibility of spirituality and selec- 
tion. And if, but for a few moments, we look at the facts of 
the case, we shall find them in perfect correspondence with 
what might reasonably have been anticipated. 

During the first three centuries, as every one knows, Chris- 
tianity was not only imsupported by any of the civil powers 
of the world — ^it had to struggle, with hardly any inter- 
mission, against their determined and ferocious opposition. 
Instead of any secular temptations then existing to the pro- 
fession of it, the very profession, from the circumstances in 
which it was made, was a satisfactory pledge of sincerity. 
Yet, during that period, when left to its own native energies 
.and " self-recommending excellence," to the zeal of those 
devoted friends who ** loved not their lives imto the death," 
and to the accompanying agency of the Divine Spirit, the 
-conquests of the truth were wide and wonderful. It was 
made signally apparent, what the Gospel could achieve 
without and against the power of man. In this its early 
history, therefore, we have surely a fair specimen of what it 
might have continued to do, had it been allowed thus to go 
forward on its own resources. We judge from what was to 
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what might have been. — ^But it was Dot allowed to pursue its 
original and divinely prescribed course. In the b^inning of 
the fourth century, the Emperor Constantino (we stop not 
to inquire into the means) embraced the profession of the 
Christian faith. Into any investigation of the evidence for 
and against the personal religion of the Emperor, it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to enter. Hiid he only 
become a Christian man, it had been well ; but, having pro- 
fessed himself a Christian man, he must needs be a Christian 
sovereign. The religion of the Emperor must become, by 
his arbitrary j&at, the religion of the empire ; and imperial 
power, absolute as it was, must immediately be employed for 
its establishmient, defence, and propagation. 

If the imperial head of Rome was really brought under 
the saving power of the Gospel of Christ, and subdued to 
the humility of the Cross ; what, in these circumstances, 
was the course it became him to follow ? What was his 
duty ? The same, I should presimie, with the duty of any 
other converted sinner. He should have presented himself 
as a lowly subject of the Prince of Peace — "joining him- 
self to the disciples :" — flaying aside his crown, divesting 
himself of the purple, and of all the insignia of earthly 
greatness, he should have taken his place, in the simple 
fellowship of the Gospel, at the commemorative feast of re- 
deeming love, esteeming and owning himself "less than 
the least of all saints." That had been a sight worth seeing ; 
a spectacle, in sublimity of principle, for the admiration 
of angels. If, from their being interwoven with Paganism, 
and requiring what the laws of the kingdom of Jesus could 
not sanction, he found it impossible to carry on with con- 
sistency his imperial administration, and to retain his im- 
perial honours ; — ^then, on the principle laid down, for aU his 
followers alike, by Jesus himself, — " Whosoever he be of 
you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple,"* his duty was abdication, had the alternative been 
a lodge in the wilderness. 

• Luke xiv. 33. 
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I do Jiot mean to deny tliat, in the part which he did act, he 
-was influencedbyaregard to what he conceived to be the inter- 
ests of Christianity ; but, in this motive, with whatever others 
it was mixed, I jnc^e him to have been most lamentably 
mistaken. Neither do I aflSrm, that no external benefits 
arose at the time to the Christians from the recognition of 
their religion as the imperial faith. It was no small matter 
for them, (and it contributed, I doubt not, to reconcile 
them to the measure,) that it brought them rest from the en- 
durance and the apprehension of persecution, which in pre- 
ceding centuries, had so often, and with fury so sanguinary, 
raged against them. It was like a haven to them, after the 
bufPetings and terrors of a storm ; like the repose of peace 
after the horrors of a protracted war. — But such outward 
advantages were dearly purchased. Let us glance at some of 
the consequences. 

The most immediate and obvious consequence was, an en- 
tire revolution in regard to the inducements to the prof esaion 
of Christicmity, — All that before had operated as a dissua- 
sive, now became an enticement to such profession. The 
avowal of faith in Christ had previously been the way to 
proscription, confiscation, imprisonment, and the crudest form 
of death : — ^it now became the path to preferment and honour, 
the necessary qualification for imperial favour, and for the 
secular emoluments that waited on its smile ; — while, on the 
other hand, the penalties which had been connected with the 
profession of the cross were transferred to Paganism and 
heterodoxy. There was thus a bribe held out to enter the 
Church ; and what our Lord had pronounced one of the prin- 
cipal preventives of faith in his name, became now a lure to 
the profession of it. — " How can ye believe, who receive 
honour one of another, and seek not the honour that cometh 
from God only ?" — It is needless to say, what was the im- 
mediate and deplorable effect of this change. It was like 
opening a flood-gate, that had kept back the tide of corrup- 
tion, and giving it a free influx ; so that hypocrisy and 
worldUness entered in full inundation. When Jesus 

D 
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hung upon the cross, suspended between two thieves, 
the subject of torture and the object of contumely, 
his deluded Enemies imagined, and pleased themselves 
with the imagination, that he was now sunk to the lowest 
grade of infamy ; — ^but then, in truth was, " the Son 
of man glorified, and God was glorified in him :" — ^when in 
the person of Constantine the Great, Christianity ascended 
the imperial throne, her no less deluded friends extdted, as 
if she had attained the zenith of her glory ; — ^but then, in 
truth, was the hour of her dishonour. Invested with 
external splendour, she was no longer " all glorious within." 
Her honours were inappropriate, her adornments meretri- 
cious ; and, in regard to all that constituted her true, her 
native grandeur, it was not an elevation, but a downfall ; it 
was not a victory, but a defeat. Temples of gorgeous 
magnificence were reared for her accommodation ; but to the 
spiritual mind Ichabod was their appropriate inscription. 
The principle^ I remark secondly, was essentially changed, 
with regard to the support and propagation of the Gospel, — 
Before that time, the zeal of individuals and of churches 
was lively, active, and efficacious. Christians felt, that all 
depended upon it. Each church was a Missionary Society, in- 
terested not about their own benefit merely, but about the pro- 
gress of the Gospel and the Kingdom of their divine Lord, in the 
world around them. The heralds of the cross " went every- 
where preaching the word," — ^proclaiming the " glad 
tidings of the kingdom," and depending for their success, 
not on a himian but a Divine arm. — But now the case was 
altered. Christianity being incorporated with the political 
constitution of the empire, the protection and propagation 
of it became a State concern. The burden was thus taken 
off from the shoidders of individuals, to be borne by the 
civil power. The personal and social zeal of Christians was 
by this means slackened ; and not only as the natural effect 
of every one feeling that it was no longer a direct concern 
of his own, but from the fervour of spiritual Christianity 
becoming exposed to the refrigorating and deadening influ- 
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«iice of intermingled worldliness and secular association. — 
There is a common illusion, which may naturally enough 
"be mentioned here, in the reasonings of those who support 
Establishments. They conceive them to have been of 
essential benefit in maintaining Christianity in particular 
countries ; — ^they point to the good which, in their estima- 
tion, has been effected imder their instrumentality; and 
they draw the conclusion, that but for them no part of this 
good would have existed ; nay they at times go so far as to 
insinuate a doubt, whether, but for them, we might not 
have been without Christianity altogether ! But even the 
first and more moderate of these inferences is a very hasty 
assumption. Such reasoners forget the history of the fiist 
centuries, as supplying the evidence of what coidd be done 
without Establishments ; — evidence, such as warrants the 
conclusion, that^ had the same co;urse been allowed to go on 
unimpeded, we should have had, not only all the good 
boasted off, but a vast deal more ; and that, too, with the 
additional advantage of its being imalloyed with the fearfiil 
evils to which they have imavoidably given rise. 

With this change in the principle, I observ^e in the third 
place, there was associated a cJiahge hotJi in that which was 
propagated and in the means of its propagation. — Formerly, 
the aim of missionary zeal was individual conversion, and 
the gathering of sinners, by this means, fi*om the world 
into the kingdom of the Redeemer. But now, such an aim 
was too narrow and diminutive. It had not sufiicient visibility 
and eclat. The kingdom which " came not with observation" 
had few attractions and little interest to that worldly ambi- 
tion, whose insatiable eye was accustomed to reign over 
states and empires ; which was not satisfied with the accession 
of individual subjects, but sighed for the subjection of tribes 
and kingdoms. The same ambitious feeling came to be 
applied to the propagation of Christianity ; so that what was 
now aimed at was not the spiritual conversion of individuals, 
but the Christianizing of countries by their national pro- 
fession and conformity. — ^And this was of course to b^ 
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effected, not as the former had been, by the simple preaching 
of the cross and prayer, but by authoritative edicts and the 
prowess of arms. — ^And in the internal discipline of the now 
misnamed Church of Christ, O what a revolution! The 
Apostolic rule had been "A man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, reject."* But now heresy in 
indi^dduals is visited with imprisonment, confiscation, and 
exile : — ^and when Arianism, or any other departure fi:om 
the orthodox faith, becomes the spreading profession of any 
part of the empire, the sword must be unsheathed, and penal 
edicts promulgated, to silence or to extirpate it. The whole 
history is changed. Contrast the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles with the narrative of times succeeding the estab- 
lishment of Christianity. The latter are the records of a 
worldly kingdom, proceeding on worldly principles, and 
promoting its interests by worldly means. Orthodox princes 
appear in the field at the head of their armies, against 
heterodox princes at the head of theirs, and contend for 
the faith as they would for the reparation of international 
wrongs, or the conquest of a coveted and contested territory. 
— ^The entire aspect of things is altered. Is it for the 
better? 

Fourthly, it was by this step of Constantine that the way 
was effectually opened for the Man of Sin, and the whole 
Anti-christian " Mystery of iniquity'' — I found this observa- 
tion on the prophetic testimony of the Apostle Paul, illus- 
trated and confirmed by matter of fact. In predicting his 
appearance and character, the Apostle says to the Thessa- 
lonians — " And now ye know what witholdeth that he might 
be revealed in his time. For the mystery of iniquity doth 
already work : only he who now letteth will let, imtil he be 
taken out of the way ; And lihen shall that wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, 
and shall destroy with the brightness of his coming."f What 
was it that stood in the way ? — ^what was the ht or hindrance ? 

* Titus iii. 10. +2 Thess. ii. 6—8. 
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We apprehend it to have been the then existing heathen 
gOTermnent of imperial Rome. So long as that government 
continued Pi^an, the revelation of the Man of Sin was an 
impossibility. The mystery of iniquity was to be something 
quite unique,-— quite imprecedented ; — ^the erection of a 
temporal power in the midst of a spiritual kingdom, — a 
power that should proudly affect to dictate to all the thrcmes 
<m earth, — ^that should succeed in bringing the mightiest 
monarchs, in prostrate abasement, to its feet, — and in dispo- 
sing of crowns, and kingdoms, and continents, at its 
pleasure : — ^a power that should stand united with the most 
appalling spiritual domination, — ^and .that should blasphe- 
mously assume the titles and attributes of the Most High. The 
hindrance to the development of this anomalous power, this 
strange and wicked mystery, was " taken out of the way," 
when the Emperor and Empire of Rome ceased to be Pagan, 
and became (in the language of courtesy) Christian. It was 
then that every barrier to the progress of corruption was 
thrown down; — ^and by its gradual, or rather rapid and 
accelerating increase, the Anti-christian Pope succeeded to 
the Christian Emperor ; and thus, from an event which has 
too often been boasted of as one of the most splendid 
triionphs of Christianity and most signal manifestations of 
divine fevour to the Church, were introduced the terrors of 
papal tyranny, and all the ignorance and superstition, the 
degradation, and misery, and thraldom of the dark ages. — 
The supreme Governor has seen fit, in his providence, to 
permit the establishment of Christianity, as a fact, in history. 
But fact does not prove right. The mere event is no evidence 
of his approbation. Such a principle would sanctify every 
•corruption that has ever arisen in the Church, and sanction 
the very system which he has pledged himself to " consume 
with the spirit of his mouth, aud to destroy with the bright- 
ness of his coming." — It may be natural for us to experience 
«ome emotions of exulting triumph, when we see Christianity 
supplanting heathenism, deposing its priesthood, spoiling 
its revenues, devastating its temples, suppressing and annihila- 
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ting its worship, and herself invested with the purple, occu- 
pying the throne of the CsBsars. But we have reason to examine 
ourselves, whether the exultation does not partake of the same 
carnality of principle and disposition, which made the Jews 
exult in the anticipation of a wordly kingdom, and which 
brought the sons of Zebedee to their Master, with the pre- 
sumptuous petition — " Grant that we may sit, the one on Thy 
right hand, and the other on the left, in Thy glory. !" 

Nothing is more certain than the fact, " that in about 
three hundred years from the ascension, of Jesus, without 
the aids of secular power or Church authority, the Christiaa 
religion spread over a large part of Asia, Europe, and Africa ; 
and, at the accession of Constantino and the convening of the 
council of Nice, it was, almost everywhere throughout these 
countries in a flourishing condition : " — ^and that, " in the 
space of another three hundred years or a little more, the 
beauty of the Christian religion was greatly corrupted in a 
large part of that extent, its glory defaced, and its light 
almost extinguished. What can this be so much owing to 
as to the measures which were then set on foot, and followed 
in succeeding times ? " When we can thus fix the turning 
point, — ^the point of terminating advancement and commenc- 
ing retrogression ; when we can settle and define the precise 
boundary at which the flowing tide began to recede ; we 
are surely more than warranted in thus assigning the cause^ 
— Allow me, for a moment or two, to place in the light of 
this fact, the objection so generally urged against our appeals 
'to the early progress of the Gospel, — ^namely, that then was 
the age of miracles. The implied inferences are, that we 
cannot fairly conclude from what was its progress then to what 
might have been its progress afterwards ; — ^and that the fact 
of the establishment of Christianity, when the help of miracles 
had been withdrawn, might be considered as indicating the 
Di^dne attention to famish it, in their stead, with help of 
another kind. — ^The objection might be repelled on various 
«:roimds. I might protest against the legitimacy of deducing 
the mind of God from any of the mere events of his provi- 
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dence, unsupported by corresponding imitations of it in his 
word : — ^I might deny the fact, that the age of miracles ex- 
tended beyond the time of the Apostles, and throw the 
burden of proof respecting the two succeeding centuries on 
the objector : — I might insist on the divine power of the 
truth itself, and the enlightening and vivifying energy of 
the Spirit of God, as having been, after all, the grand 
efficient means of the conversion and subjugation of sinners. 
— ^But at present, I rather chose to point to the simple fact 
which has just been stated, and to invite my hearers to mark, 
how admirably the lack of miraculous aid was supplied by 
the seasonable acquisition of the power of the state ! When 
this substitutionary help was introduced, could it with truth 
be stated as a consequence — " the word of God grew and 
multiplied?" — If the verj- reverse was the fact; — if the 
purity of Christian truth, and of Christian communion, was, 
by this means, beyond all previous example, corrupted, — 
and the progress of the Gospel's spiritual dominion, instead 
of beiug accelerated, had to date from that hour its arrest- 
ment and retrogression ; — on what principle can we regard 
it as a boon vouchsafed to the Church to make up for powei*s 
which she had lost, or place so utter a failure to the credit 
of infinite intelligence? It will not do. We believe 
Christianity to have been, long ere that time, making its 
way independently of miraculous attestations ; and we 
retain the conviction, that so it would have continued. 
"The Lord's arm was not shortened that it coidd not save, 
nor was his ear heavy that it could not hear." The sceptre 
of the King of Zion had not become a broken reed ; nor 
had the spiritual weapons of his evangelical warfare ceased 
to be " mighty through God to the puUing down of the 
strongholds" of the Prince of darkness. The kingdom of 
the Prince of light and life needed no such aid. It was a 
power that enfeebled; a help that embarrassed and hindered. 
Had the world let the Church alone, the Church would 
sooner have subdued the world ! 

Lastly, I have formerly said, that the system of national 
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Christianity necessarily involves corruption, and precludes the 
possibility of purification, — I do not now speak of what may- 
be contained in a book, as the articles of what is called the 
national creed. These may be correct and scriptural. I speak 
of the state and character of the Church, as composed of 
persons. In this respect, it is impossible that what is 
national should ever be pure. When we speak of a 
Christian nation, and when a Church, in any considerable 
degree, comes to be identified with the civil conmiunity, the 
idea of purity is out of the question. — But this is not the 
Ml amount of the evil. Its consequences are wotsc than 
itself. A most extensive and ruinous delusion comes thus to 
be practised upon the souls of men ; that, namely, which 
arises from the, spread and prevalence of nominal Christianity. 
Apart from the entire absence of scriptural authority in their 
support, and their contrariety to the frmdamental principles 
of the " kingdom which is not of this world," — ^this has ever 
appeared to my mind the grand practical mischief of religious 
Establishments ; a mischief such as no alleged benefit can go 
near to counterbalance. The idea of a nation of Christians, 
in the sense in which the phrase is now used, is one which 
has no exemplar in the New Testament ; and it is one 
which deludes and ruins souls by thousands. My firm con- 
viction is (and I speak it, not in the heaf and haste of con- 
troversial discussion, but with calm deliberation and intense 
regret) that national Christianity, in which is necessarily 
involved the admission to Christian privileges, of multitudes 
whose Christianity consists of nothing but the name, and their 
accidental residence in a Christian land, — ^is chargeable with 
a more extensive destruction of souls, than any other extrane- 
ous cause whatever, which, it is possible to specify. — ^When 
" the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch," the 
designation was one which marked a definite class of per- 
sons, — ^who were separated from the world, — ^and distin- 
guished by a peculiar faith and a pecidiar character. They 
were the same as the disciples, the believers, the saints. 
But with us it is far otherwise. Christianity is now a 
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^ograpMi^l term. The mass of the community, living 
with certain bounding lines, are Christians, merely because 
they are not Mahometans, not Pagans. They would resent it 
as an insult, were the designation refused them ; while yet 
the application to them of some others of the primitive 
appellations of the followers of Jesus, would be resented as 
a greater insult still, — or perhaps would be stared and 
laughed at, as a thing utterly incongruous, and, by the very 
force of contrast, irresistibly ludicrous, — ^a thing to which 
there wa« not in their minds even the remotest pretension ! 
What thousands and tens of thousands there are, who, from 
^jourtesy to the religion of their country, sit down at the 
sacramental table, or kneel for the bread and wine at the 
Episcopal altar, who have not one correct conception of the 
Gospel, or one solitary feature of the spiritual character 
which the New Testament represents the faith of it as pro- 
ducing ! — I say again, I know not any one thing, that, 
in a country like ours operates with a greater " latitude of 
ruin" than the prevalence of nominal Christianity ; — ^by 
means of which men are led away from the spirituality, and 
sacredness, and defiidte distinctiveness, of a Bible profession, 
and made to rest in the name without the thing, the form 
without the prayer, the outward observance without the 
inward grace. And the evil is inseparable from every 
national system. It is an evil which the power of custom 
may prevent many from duly considering ; but which it is 
not possible that any spiritual mind can consider with light- 
ness. 

I am aware, that, on the general subject of this evening*s 
discusdon, a wide field lies still before me, — embracing 
almost all the questions bf political expediency and civil 
right. But, if I have succeeded in the attempt to discover 
from the Scriptures the mind of God, I feel myself autho- 
rized to say to all who would argue on such grounds. — " I 
am not careftd to answer thee in this matter." — Political 
views of the question have their importance : nor am I at 
all disposed to imder-rate it. But such views, I freely con- 
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fess, sink in my mind into comparative insignificance, beside- 
the great spiritual aspects of it; — its bearings on the 
interests of the Church, and thus on the glory of God and 
the salvation of men. 

By the ground which I have taken, I feel myself also re- 
leased from the necessity of touching on not a few points 
of another description. — It is a question, for example, who 
is to determine the religion, or the particular form of the 
religion, to be established ? Is it the majority of the com- 
munity, or is it the civil magistrate himself ? My plan of 
discourse renders it imnecessary for me to undertake the 
task of pointing out the difficulties of the former hypo- 
thesis, and the monstrous and all but infinite absurdities of 
the latter. — It is a question, again, which divides the friends 
of Establishments themselves, whether the supposed right of 
the civil magistrate is general, comprehending all religions, 
or whether it is limited to the true religion only ? Among 
the pious abettors of national Christianity, the latter is the 
more prevalent opinion, — ^namely, in the words of a justly 
esteemed ecclesiastical historian,* that " nothing can justify 
the magistrate in establishing a false religion : " — and if 
so, then neither can he be justified in establishing any felse 
form of the true. Assuming this ground, though in my 
mind it seems inconsistent and imtenable, — yet, hypo- 
thetically assuming it, I would simply remark, that, suppos- 
ing it, Christianity that is, established, and supposing the 
doctrinal articles of the chartered creed pure and scriptural,, 
yet the very principle of every Establishment is at variance 
with the great lessons of the Bible in reference to the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom of Jesus. The fact itself, 
of an Establishment, thus embodies and teaches a falsehood, 
communicating a wrong impression to the minds of the 
entire community. If therefore, it be true, that there can 
be no right to establish what was false, then there can be 
no warrant for any Establishment at all, inasmuch as every 

* Milner^ 
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such institatiaii inTolyes in its very nature a testimony 
about the kingdom of Christ which is essentially erroneous : 
and the error ia one of transeendant magnitude, and most 
pernicious operation. 

On the principle I have laid down to myself, of a fearless 
adherence to the mind of God, as conveyed in the precepts 
and approved examples of his word, I rise superior to every 
timid and imworthy apprehension of injurious consequences.. 
Consequences are his, obedience ours. His will can never 
be at variance with his cause. On the contrary, the closer 
our adherence to the one, the greater will be the prosperity 
o£ the other. This is our only safe groimd. If we have 
departed from it, we cannot return to it too quickly. If in 
aught that regards the advaiieement of the interests of hib 
kingdom, we have been proceeding upon wrong principles, 
the sooner we resimie right ones the better. And so far 
from regarding with lightness, as some do, the subject of 
this night's discussion, it has long appeared to me that, after 
right views of the Gospel itself, correct conceptions of the 
nature of the Gospel Eongdom hold the next rank in import- 
ance. They are necessary to the true enjoyment of its 
spiritual privileges and blessings ; and they are necessary to 
our direction in the formation and prosecution of every 
scheme for its advancement. 

On the influence of the opposite systems, respectively, of 
which we have been speaking, in the maintenance and dis- 
semination of Christianity, it is impossible to enlarge -^ 
Those who take the high groimd, that an Establishment is 
the only effectual means of preserving religion in a country, 
would do weU to weigh their words ; lest, if they cannot 
make out a clear warrant for such an expedient from the 
divine oracles, they expose themselves to the just imputation 
of " charging God foolishly," as having omitted to pre- 
scribe, in the statute-book of the kingdom, the sole method 
of effectually securing its preservation and progress. — 
Suppose we grant that there is no natural demand for the 
article of " pure and undefiled religion," or, in the words 
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*of one whose name I hold in affectionate veneration,* "that 
the appetite for religions instruction is neither so strong 
nor so uniyersal as to secure an effective demand for it ; " 
— ^we have to observe in reply,— ^r«^, That the demand is 
-one which will not force : — secondly^ That Establishments do 
not properly supply the article, but only the persons that 
undertake to supply it ; " the bounty being bestowed, not 
von the actual production, but on the mere promise of pro. 
duction, without the least security that the stipulated 
article shaU be actually produced : "f — thirdly^ That there 
•exists in all Establishments, though in greater and less 
degrees, a melancholy tendency to the deterioration of the 
article, — ^a tendency arising from obvious causes, which 
your time wiU not permit me to enumerate — ^and evinced by 
facts, sufficiently notorious, even in the North, but more 
especially in the South, on which it would be n6t less pain- 
ftd than invidious to dwell : — and, lastly^ Granting that we 
must proceed on a system of aggression, and of carrying 
the truth to those who are indisposed to seek it, and press- 
ing it on a reluctant attention ; the question still remains — 
how is this to be done ? Is there no way of doing it, and 
doing it efficiently, but by legal Establishments and com- 
pulsory assessments ? Who that reads his Bible — ^who that 
looks at the early history of the progress of the Gospel, can 
venture to say so ? Is it not specially strange, that any, 
who are for leaving the supply of the temporal exigencies of 
men to the unfettered influence of the charities of the 
himian heart, should have so little confidence to repose in 
the expansive liberality of Christian benevolence — of love 
to the Redeemer, and of zeal for his glory and for the sal- 
vation of souls ? — ^What is there which Christianity has ever 
been capable of effecting by these principles, which she is 
not capable of effecting still? Why should- we doubt it? 
Let the scriptural standard of these virtues be resumed. 

• Dr. Chalmers. 

t Conder on Nonconformity, vol ii.', p. 553. 
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Let whatever has the tendency to lower that standard, and', 
especially the entire system of national Christianity, be- 
taken out of the way. Let the whole body of the faithful 
in our land be placed on the same footing, and made 
to feel, as at first, that the gloiy of Christ and the 
preservation and progress of the Gospel, at home and 
abroad, are in their hands, and dependent entirely on their- 
social zeal and their combined efforts ; and wonders may yet 
be done, such as will put all their fears to shame. Let them 
appear on the wall, not with the trowel in one hand and the 
weapon of strife in the other, but with both hands and all 
hearts intent on the work; and the desolations of the 
spiritual Jerusalem may speedily be repaired, and the " city 
of the living God " rise in all her heavenly loveliness and 
splendour to the admiring view of men and angels. As to- 
those Mends of our own Establishment who are ever boding 
evU, and uttering their timid alarms, as if all that pertained 
to their loved and venerated Church must come to ruin, were 
the support of the State withdrawn, — ^they are gratuitous- 
caliramiators, not of others, but of themselves. I dis-^ 
credit the calumny. My firm conviction is, that •there is- 
enough of vital Christianity in the Church of Scotland,, 
which, with all its corruption, contains so many of the 
excellent and the most excellent of the earth, to preserve all 
that is worth preserving, and even to add indefinitely to its 
amoimt : — ^and that, if all invidious distinctions of Church 
and Dissent were done away, and believers of denominations' 
ware, in their several departments, with one heart and one 
soul, to put forth their efforts with a primitive zeal for the 
evangelization of our country, there woidd not, in a very 
short time, be one spot of spiritual darkness foimd on ita 
surface. All such fears are the fears either of distrustful 
unbelief, or of an unworthily low estimate of Christian 
duty and Christian resources ; an estimate which is, in part 
at least, the result of that reduced average of religious pro- 
fession and character, which has all along been the imavoid- 
able effect of national Christianit)-. AU the connections of 
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the religion of Christ with the State liave proved debasing to 
her character, and prejudicial to her interests. They have 
marred her beauty ; they have dimmed her glory ; they 
have nimibed, with torpedo-touch her vital energies. Instead 
of accelerating her triimiphant career, they have entangled and 
retarded it; they have " taken of her chariot wheels that she 
has driven heavily ; " they have spoiled the ethereal temper, 
and turned the keen edge of her weapons of victory : — and, 
but for such unhappy impediments, her conquests would, 
long ere this time, have subjugated the globe to the sceptre 
of the Kedeemer's reign. 

With such views as these of the importance of our prin- 
ciples, who can wonder that we should be solicitous to 
diflftise them ? If they are scriptural, let them be embraced ; 
if imscriptural, let them be refiited. The only kind of dis- 
sent to which the man who trembles at " the word of the 
Lord" will dread the imputation, is dissent from the " pro- 
phets and apostles of the Lamb," If we are found in 
agreement with those " holy men of God who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost," we must be content to bear, 
as a part of our cross, the caliunnious association of our 
names with those of Socinians, and infidels, and anarchists. 
When men whom we esteem and love join in the ground- 
less imputation of such unhallowed alliance, we feel 
the wrong ; but we feel it the less, because, with not a few, 
we believe it to be the result, not of temper and of personal 
ill-will, but of mistaken principle. So far from cherishing 
feelings of affinity to those with whom we have been slander- 
ously leagued, — it is because we desire the more rapid 
advancement, in its simpHcity, purity, and saving power, of 
that blessed Truth, of which Socinians, and infidels, and 
anarchists are the avowed enemies, that we seek individually 
and unitedly, the dissemination of those sentiments respect- 
ing the spirituality of Christ's kingdom which we have this 
evening been advocating: — entertaining, as we do, the 
settled conviction, that it is only when Christianity shall 
be emancipated from the bondage, and purified from the 
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secularizing influence, of political associations, that she can 
pursue successftilly her career of promised victory, till " the 
kingdoms of this world shall become our Lord's and his 
<:!hrist's!" 

Motives, then, and those who judge them, I leave alike to 
the omniscient and impartial tribunal of the Searcher of 
hearts ; merely reminding both friends and opponents, but 
reminding them of it with aU solemnity, how " light a thing 
it is to be judged of one another or of man's judgment : — 
He that judgeth us is the Lord ! "* — Be it the solicitude of 
every one of us, to pursue such a course, and, in pursuing 
it, to be conscientiously, influenced by such principles, as that 
we give our account at last " with joy and not with grief! " 

Long as I have already detained you, I feel as if I shoidd 
have on my conscience a reflection of unfaithfulness to my 
ministerial trust, were I to allow such an audience to retire, 
without one word at least — and it can be no more — of per- 
gonal admonition. Allow me, then, to remind each one of 
my hearers, that, important as the questions are which we 
have this evening been discussing, there is one which, to 
themselves individually, is of incomparably weightier inter- 
est. It is the question of their own spiritual state ; — ^the 
question, not to what Church, they have been " added imto 
the Lord ! " A man may be either a Churchman or a Dis- 
senter, without being a Christian; and, if he is not a 
Christian, what avails it which? Vast as has been the 
amount of spiritual self-deception which the nationalizing of 
Christianity has produced, let me not be understood to mean 
that the delusion of nominal religion is confined within the 
precincts of Established Churches. I am not so blind to 
facts ; nor woidd I, by any such insinuation, expose myself 
to the charge of aiding the delusion in other quarters. 
External profession without inward principle ; the form of 
godliness without its power ; the name to live in the midst 
of death ; — is a spiritual condition, which, with greater or 

* 1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, 
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less frequency, is to be found in every sect, under every dis- 
tinguisliing designation : — ^and remember, my bearers, — ^in 
all of tbem it is alike wortbless ; — ^worthless now, — empbati- 
cally wortbless in tbe great day of final settlement. Let tbe 
words of Christ, then, soimd in every ear, and tell as tbey 
ougbt on every conscience, and waken salutary self-searcbing 
in every heart : — " Verily, veeily, I say itnto thee, — 
Except a man be bokn again, he cannot see the King- 
dom OF God !" 
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CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS OF RELIGION 

IMPEACH THE INTRINSIC POWER 

OF THE GOSPEL. 



Among the objections we entertain to Civil Establishments 
of Eeligion, one of neither indefinite character nor inconsi- 
derable weight is, that they impeach the intrinsic power of 
the Gospel. They call in question its vital energy. The 
representation they give of it is, that it has not power to 
stand alone, or of itself to win its anticipated triimiphs : it 
is weak, and therefore they come to its aid. In this spirit a 
celebrated northern divine represents them as " an institute, 
of which he honestly believes that its overthrow were tanta- 
mount to the surrender, in its great bulk and body, of the 
Christianity of our nation." * They are, indeed, according 
to some persons, the only security that religion shall not be 
driven in dishonour out of the world. 

We cannot acquiesce in such a representation. On the 
contrary, we believe that the Gospel has an intrinsic power, 
and that it is fully competent to attain its own destiny. So 
strong is our conviction of this as a truth, and so high is 
our appreciation of it as a matter of necessity and excellency, 
that we raise an argument against the Civil Establishments of 
Religion on this groimd. It is undoubtedly true, and it has 
been often said with great force, that such Establishments 
bring into operation influences altogether incompetent to the 
diffusion of anything which can deserve to be called religion, 



* Dr. Ciialmers'a Lectures on iS'ationiil Churches, p. 180. 
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and utterly hostile to the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 
The power of the Gospel is hoth impaired and superseded by 
them; and, using a corrupt instrumentality, the fruitfr 
which they produce may he classed under the three terms — 
spiritual pride, formality, and hypocrisy. With all this we 
fully sympathize ; but we do not need it. We can set it all 
aside, and yet raise, as we think, a valid objection against 
Religious Establishments. Without saying that they are 
mischievous to Christianity, it is enough to affirm that they 
are extraneous to it. Without saying that they impair the 
power of the Gospel, it is enough to show that they impeach 
it. Every system that calls in question the intrinsic power 
of the Gospel must be unsound ; and unsound, therefore, is 
the system of upholding religion by secular Establishments* 

I. — ^To make our ground good in this matter, it will be 
necessary, in the first place, to explain what we mean when 
we say that the Gospel has an intrinsic power. It will not 
bo required of us, on the present occasion, to use the term 
Gospel in a restricted and technical sense. We claim rather 
to employ it with considerable, though not inappropriate or 
indefinite latitude. We intend by the Gospel, as understood 
in this discussion, first, a system of truth addressed to man- 
kind ; secondly, an apparatus of means adapted to bring the 
truth into bearing ; and, thirdly, a method of divine admi- 
nistration intended to secure its effect. 

1. First, we consider the Gospel as a system of truth 
addressed to mankind. In this aspect of it we say it has an 
intrinsic power. 

It has so inasmuch as it is truth, and on the general 
ground that all truth has an intrinsic power. There is a 
relation absolute and universal between truth and the 
human mind. So far as its capacity extends — of course a 
necessary limitation — the mind of man is so adapted to the 
discovery and appreciation of truth in the widest sense, that 
whatever is true in any department of human knowledge is 
sure of progressive and ultimate prevalence. Truth has a 
rightful dominion over the mind of man ; and, however long 
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n^lected or obstinately opposed, is sure in the end to win it. 
In this respect truth stands broadly distinguished from false- 
hood and error of every shade. These, however favoured by 
pre-oceupancy or by patronage, or of whatever ancient date 
or wide diffusion, are but of temporary and evanescent in- 
fluence ; truth, in a surer, although perhaps slower, progress, 
dislodges them step by step, until she takes possession of 
the whole arena of human knowledge. The familiar adage, 
magna est Veritas et prevalehit, has long ago embodied the 
sentiment I am expressing, as the dictate of the early no less 
than the later wisdom of the world ; and I suppose there can 
scarcely be foimd a person to question its correctness. By 
whom, or in what department of knowledge, is it doubted ? 
In natural philosophy ? No. In economical science ? No. 
In political ethics ? No. Every man is convinced that the 
secret of success is to be in the right, and that, with truth 
for his weapon, the world of mind may be subdued. Is the 
sentiment, then, which is unquestioned everywhere else, to 
be doubted only in religion ? Is it in this field alone that 
truth shall be assumed to find no soil for the reception of 
appropriate seed, and no fertility to reward its cultivation ? 
What is there that should make religious truth stand out 
from all other truth, to every particle of which it is close 
akin, so signally dishonoured ? It is impossible ! Were 
the Gospel false, it might be expected to fail of commanding 
the reception of mankind, or, with the systems of Paganism, 
to perish from the earth : but, if it be true, it is fitted to 
advance, like and with all other truth, through whatever 
obstructions, and after whatever delays, to imiversal do- 
minion. 

We may regard the topic now before us, however, a little 
more closely. The Gospel may be viewed, not merely as a 
portion of the entire body of truth, but as a portion of truth 
having a particular character. Unquestionably it has a 
character of great peculiarity. It comes into collision much 
more directly than truths of any other class with the cherished 
.affections and prevailing pursuits of mankind ; it chall^np 
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a more powerful influence, and requires the accomplislimeai 
of greater changes. It might seem that it was thus less 
likely to prevail ; and that, having to fight its way through 
a host of mightier foes, it would too probahly stand a de^ 
feated spectator of the triumph of all kindred truths. 

It should be observed, however, that the truths of religion 
are far from being the only ones that run counter to the 
prejudices and immediate interests of men. In the depart- 
ment of political economy, to quote a familiar example, are 
many such, of which the existing agitation of the com law 
question affords a pregnant instance. Truths of this clasSj 
equally with those of religion, have to conquer the public 
mind ; and their success demonstrates how very far from 
hopelessly insuperable are all the forms in which the passions 
and interests of men resist the progress of knowledge. 

If it should yet be said that there is no hostility so des- 
perate as that which the heart of man bears to the regene- 
rating truths of the Gospel, we admit the allegation ; but 
we reply, that in no other quarter are appeals made to man 
anything like so convincing and persuasive. It may require 
much to wean man's heart from the things of time ; but of 
what immeasurable awfulness are the things of eternity ! It 
may require much to subdue the enmity of a rebel to his 
Maker ; but of what amazing power is the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation ! It may require much to transform 
an unholy character ; but of what constraining efficacy is the 
love of Christ! The fact is, that, in this, as in all other 
matters, God has made the considerations employed propor^ 
tionate to the effects to be produced, and the truths of the 
Gospel stand out in as perfect an adaptation and adequacy 
to their end, as any other truths in the whole range of his 
administration. Neglected and resisted they may be, and 
so may all other truths; but, like all other truths, they 
cannot be honestly contemplated without answering their 
purpose. 

2. We affirm, then, that there is an intrinsic power in the 
Gospel as a system of truth. Let us regard it, secondly, as 
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an apparatus of means intended to bring religious truth 
into bearing on mankind. 

Adaptedand adequate as truth of all kinds is to make its 
own way in the world — with all the attractiveness of hidden 
treasure inviting research, and with all the authority of a 
governing power acquiring dominion — God has not left reh- 
gious truth to the mere operation of its native energy. He 
has associated with it an instrumentality designed to aid its 
dif^sion and its triumph. 

First, he has embodied in it the sacred writings, and given 
it a substantial existence among the treasures of human 
knowledge. Hence it is not like the truths of science, which 
are left to be discovered by the genius or perseverance of 
men, and which are actually discovered in small portions, 
and at long distances one from another. Neither is there 
thrown over religious knowledge the doubtfulness which 
belongs to all knowledge besides, fruit as it is of the 
researches of beings who at best are fallible, and often are 
mistaken. " The facts and doctrines affecting our spiritual 
and eternal welfare are exhibited to us, not as speculations 
requiring to "be tried by experiment, nor as the result of 
experiments of which every man may be suspicious till he 
can verify them for himself: they are declared to us on 
authority, and on an authority (the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures being conceded) which admits neither of contra- 
diction nor of doubt. The revelation made to us is truth; 
the whole of it is truth ; it is unmingled truth ; it is, in 
reference to our duty and welfare, complete and perfect 
truth. Our faith reposes, not on the wisdom of man, but on 
the veracity of God. 

Nor is this the only excellency of the mode in which 
religious truth exists in the world, or the only advantage 
which it has over the sciences. Knowledge of other kindsds, 
almost universally, exhibited in a systematic form; and it 
must be acquired by the study of a treatise. Hence, the 
very simplest excepted, there is no kind of human knowledge 
which is fitted to be universal, and there is none which is 
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universal. Some men are acquainted witli philosophy, 
natural, mental, or moral ; others with the sciences, physical, 
mathematical, or mixed ; some with the arts, mechanical or 
manufacturing; others with trade, navigation, and com- 
merce : hut, as no one man knows all these things, so there 
is no one thing that will ever he imderstood hy all men — no 
single art which all men will ever acquire — no single science 
which all men will ever master. None, at least, but religion. 
The Bible is the only great book of knowledge which the 
whole world can read ; and, beyond the mere provision for 
their animal wants, religion is the only 'great course of action 
which the whole world can pursue. The narratives, the 
poems, the letters of the inspired volume, bring out fco the 
plainest understanding the truths of religion ; while those 
relating to every other subject are hedged in with definitions, 
or locked up in technicalities. He that knows only what 
every human being must know, can learn religion ; and he 
can learn nothing else with anything like an equal facility. 

Such is the primary element of that apparatus which God 
has instituted for the diffusion of religious truth, the embody- 
ing of it among men in a form authoritative, complete, and 
adapted to imiversal comprehension. Nevertheless, if this 
were all, the Bible might, perhaps, be still confined to the 
libraries of the curious, a volume of inert, although unques- 
tionable, wisdom. In addition to this, however, God has 
given to religious truth an animated and more impressive 
form. He has made it to dwell as living principles in the 
heart, and to emanate thence in powerful modifications of 
the temper and the conduct. There are religious men ; and 
religious men are living truth, and perpetual preachers of it. 
The aspect of a consistent Christian forbids that religion 
should be derided as a trifle, or scoffed at as an artifice. He 
himself presents a demonstration of its power, for it has 
made him far other than he once was. He exhibits further 
a proof of its excellency, for it has made him far better than 
he once was, and better than the entire class to which he 
once belonged. The spectacle is a striking one. It does 
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not merely excite curiosity ; it appeals to the conscience, it 
touches the heart. It generates the salutary conviction, 
*' That man is right, hut I am wrong ; I am miserable, hut 
he is happy." Exemplary Christians thus become lights 
amidst the world's darkness. 

If, on the one hand, religious truth has been accumulated 
in the Bible, where it may be said to resemble. a fire, at 
which every benighted traveller may kindle the torch that 
shall direct ' his own steps ; on the other hand, it has also 
been dispersed through the walks of life in the persons of its 
sincere professors; who may be compared to innumerable 
lamps, which have been lighted at the celestial source, and 
which diffuse its illuminating power, although uninvited, 
and perhaps unwelcome, around the very footsteps of the 
heedless travellers to eternity. \ 

A consistent life teaches wisdom, but God has given to 
his truth a still louder voice. - In commissioning his disciples 
to go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, he has instituted a mode of action still better fitted 
to arouse the faculties, and to break in upon the slumbers, 
of mankind. The preacher's is the office of a herald, who 
comes, not to whisper in the ear, nor to speak in secret 
places, nor to drop his words amidst unrebuked distractions ; 
he comes with the startling sound of a trumpet, to arrest 
attention, and to proclaim iis message aloud to the awakened 
spirit. Such is the aspect of the Gospel ministry ; which 'is 
fitted to secure regard by its adaptation to all tlie aspects of 
human nature, and which is to be pushed, by the command 
of its aiithor, into all the habitations of the race of man. 

This not an effort of instruction merely ; it is mainly an 
effort of persuasion, to which the instruction which may 
be communicated by it is subservient. Every one knows 
how much the personal presence and the living voice are 
adapted' to augment the power of persuasive appeals. But 
how much more, when the heart is so deeply engaged as it 
is presumed to be in the case of every minister of the 
Gospel ! The God of mercy constitutes only those ambas- 
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sadors for him who are themselves already reconciled, and 
whose hearts glow at once with love to his name, and com- 
passion for the souls of men. These pleaders are eminently- 
fitted to prevail. They carry with them the contagious 
element of a feeling heart. They not only understand the 
Gospel, but they sympathize with God in whose name they 
speak, they love the sinner to whom they address it, and they 
persuade as advocates who not only long to be successful, but 
cannot bear to be denied. 

The apparatus for the diffusion of religious truth, howevef , 
is not completed by the institution of the Gospel ministry. 
Every Christian can teach what he know« so well, and is 
called upon to be an instructor ; can pour out the feelings 
which glow within him so warmly, and is called upon to 
become an advocate for God. An immei^se multitude of 
well-adapted agents are thus brought forward, in comparison 
with whom the ministers of the Gospel are an inconsiderable 
band. Nor is this their only advantage. They are scattered 
through scenes and walks of life into many of which the 
ministers of the Gospel could never penetrate. They are 
permanently resident where ministers of the Gospel could 
appear only for a moment. They may act in a thousand 
ways, may avail themselves of a thousand opportunities, and, 
above all, may bring into operation a thousand influences 
available to labourers of no other class. In them the tender 
ties of relationship, the charities of home, the endearments 
of friendship, and the innumerable kindly influences of social 
life, become handmaids to religion. All these, immeasurably 
powerful for every other purpose, are made to contribute 
their utmost energy to this holiest and happiest of services. 

Such, then, are the means which God employs for the 
diffusion of religious truth ; and in this apparatus we say 
there is an intrinsic power. It has an adaptation to the 
nature and condition of man. It constitutes a machinery 
adequate to move the entire world of mind and passion. It 
may be resisted, as means of every conceivable class may be ; 
but it is fitted to its purpose, and it deserves to be successful. 
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3. "We have thus, with some latitude, used the word 
Oospel to denote, first, a system of truth, and, secondly, a 
system of means employed to bring the truth into bearing ; 
we regard it, in the third place, as a name for that part of the 
divine administration by which the effect of truth is to be 
secured. 

In the hand of its author the Gospel is a sceptre, an instru- 
ment by which he rules. So far like the moral law, and of 
the nature of every instrument of government, it requires 
obedience, and it has its appropriate sanctions both of faith 
and imbelief. Now an instrument of government accom- 
plishes its design with respect alike to the obedient and 
disobedient, if it secures the welfare of the one and the 
punishment of the other. A prince who punishes treason 
wields his sceptre as effectually over his enemies as over his 
Mends. In this respect, then, it may be said that there is 
an intrinsic efficacy in the Gospel. It makes an appeal to 
the conscience and heart of man which constitutes an 
adequate basis for a superstructure of judgment and retribu- 
tion. Those who believe and those who believe not will be 
equally judged by it, and will be dealt with according to 
their deeds ; the former, doubtless, will be happy, and the 
latter will be foimd so deeply criminal as to be righteously 
subject to the punishment which awaits them. The Gospel 
may be affirmed to take effect with equal certainty in both 
classes, although to one it is the savour of life unto life, to 
the other the savour of death unto death. It is an instru- 
ment of probation ; and it is efficacious if it elicit character, 
whether the character elicited be evil or good. It is an 
instrument of Government ; and it is successful if authority 
be maintained by it, whether in the approbation of obedience 
or in the effectual punishment of rebellion. 

I have the more raqplicitly made this remark, because I 
think it important that the conversion of sinners should not 
be absolutely identified with the success of the Gospel, or be 
spoken qf as if this could be its only satisfactory issue. At 
the same time I am, of course, aware that that part of the 
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results of the Gospel which is constituted by the conversion 
and salvation of men is that in which we shall most warmly 
rejoice, and which we should most earnestly desire to promote. 
Will the Gospel, then I proceed to ask, in this sense be suc- 
cessful, and win its anticipated triumphs over the ignorance 
and misery of mankind ? 

In reply to this question, I do not hesitate a single moment 
to admit that, as a system of truth and an apparatus of 
means, it will be wholly inefficient without an adjunct 
altogether different and supernatural. It will be neglected, 
evaded, cavilled at, repelled, but not obeyed, even in a 
solitary instance, without the interposition of an almighty 
power. To speak more justly, however, this result should 
not be expressed by saying that the Gospel will be inefficient ; 
we should rather say that mankind will be obstinate. It 
characterizes all means applied to rational agents that their, 
efficacy is not irresistible and absolute, but dependent on the 
voluntary action of the parties addressed. In all cases 
resistance is possible ; he who knows all things has informed 
us that in religion it is certain. This affirmation relates 
strictly and exclusively to the state of man's mind, and 
derogates not at all from the adaptation and sufficiency of 
the evangelical instrumentality. 

Even this obstruction to the beneficial triimiphs of the 
Gospel, however, is to be taken out of the way. The 
influence of the Holy Spirit of God, in grace and sovereignty 
bestowed, is the appointed remedy for the obduracy of man- 
kind. Such is the promise; such has been the fact; and 
such the fact is to be yet more illustriously. Not a word 
can bo necessary to demonstrate the adequacy of this provi- 
sion. He that constructed man's heart can undoubtedly 
control it, and can modify its action withoiit doing violence 
to its mechanism. Thus armed with celestial power, the 
Gospel shall assuredly achieve its predicted victories, and 
the arrows of truth shall be sharp in the hearts of the King's 
enemies. As many as are ordained to eternal life will 
believe, even the people who shall be made willing in thc^ 
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day of power. Against such an energy no obstacle has any 
force. Ignorance, prejudice, pride, ambition, covetousness, 
sensuality, scepticism, persecution, and whatever else may 
be added to the list, are, in respect of it, but as tow before 
the lire. Wiih regard to the most appalling difficulties we 
adopt the language of the ancient seer, " Who art thou, O 
great mountain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain." 

Such, then, is our meaning, and such the considerations 
by which we substantiate the sentiment, when we say that 
the Gospel has an intrinsic power. Consisting of pure and 
well-proportioned truth, so exhibited, and so applied, it is 
adapted and sure to prevail without the addition of ^any 
other element. 

II. We now go on to observe, that is a position which 
we feel ourselves warranted and required to maintain with 
firmness. We cannot give it up. We cannot suffer it even 
to be questioned. Two grounds may be assigned for our 
tenacity. 

1. The first is, that the position is evidently and unques- 
tionably true. Is there any person of any party who will 
gravely cast a doubt upon it ? Even were we to admit — as, 
for the sake of argument we may — that the means had an 
imperfect adaptation, would it not be conceded on all hands 
that whatever means it should please God to bless must be 
effectual to their end ? Is he, the Almighty, who is wonder- 
fiil in counsel and excellent in working — who doeth according 
to his pleasure among the armies of heaven and the inhabi- 
tants of the earth — is he to be reduced to feebleness, and 
exposed to pity ? Impossible ! With or without means, he 
will do all his pleasure. But the means are as perfect as the 
power is irresistible. The imderstanding, the affections, and 
the conscience are the faculties to which the Gospel has to 
appeal ; and its appeal is made to each, according to its 
nature, with an accuracy, skill, and force, which cannot be 
surpassed. Whatever moves men in other things is employed 
in religion ; and nothing is omitted, or feebly applied, to 
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which human nature under any circumstances manifests 
sensibility. It there be no adaptation here there can be 
none anywhere. To say that, as a system of truth and an 
apparatus of means, there is insufficiency in the Gospel, 
would be to say that in no case can means sufficient to an 
end be provided, and to deny universally the existence of 
an order of things adapted to the movements of rational 
•creatures. 

2. It is, then, true beyond question that the Gbspel has an 
instrinsic power, and as a truth it must be maintained. But 
it is also a truth of pre-eminent value ; and this considera- 
tion renders our hold of it still more decisive. 

It is of great importance in relation to the Gospel itself. 
The excellency of the Gospel partly consists in its sufficiency. 
For, as a designed element of action in the world, it behoves 
that the Gospel should he wisely adapted to its end. Were 
it not so, it could in this respect have no excellency. It 
would rather be an exhibition of folly, and it might justly 
become a butt for scorn. If the Gospel were not even per- 
fectly adapted to its end, if it did not meet all peculiarities, 
if it did not use the best influences, and exhaust all resources, 
it could neither acquire nor deserve the respect of mankind. 
For it is thus that we judge of wisdom, and that' God has 
made us to judge of it. Doubtless, it is thus that our 
Maker himself judges of it. To conceive of the Gospel, 
therefore as not adapted to prevail woidd be to stamp it as 
folly ; and thus to dishonour at once the truth, the God of 
truth, and the Spirit of truth. 

Or let us suppose for a moment that the Gospel is liable 
to this imputation, and that it appears in the world as 
intended for an agency to which it is incompetent without 
the addition of some extraneous element. This it appears, 
according to the advocates of Religious Establishments, is 
not to be an irreparable mischief, nor a fatal barrier to its 
success. There are persons wise enough to discern the appro- 
priate remedy, and skilful enough to accomplish its applica* 
tion. They propose to associate with the Gospel a certain 
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contrivance — ^no matter what — and then they pronounce it 
perfect. Now, they tell us it will run, and be glorified! 
Certainly, the modesty of this cannot but be admired. It 
might have been supposed that there Vere no eyes to which 
deficiencies would sooner have appeared than God's, and no 
wisdom to which, more early than his, a remedy would have 
suggested itself. But it is not so. The creature has found 
an opportunity' of coming forward to amend the work of the 
Creator, and men have alighted on a device for invigorating 
the feeble constitution of the offspring of G-od! Were it 
only for very shame, let us take a position better befitting 
both our ignorance and our weakness. 

If, however we may not escape from the interposition 
which we deprecate, and if something of human device really 
must be added to the Gospel, it is at all events but reason- 
able to reqxdre that, before the operation is performed, the 
nature of a proceeding so pregnant with good or ill should 
be generally agreed on. We surely shall not be called upon 
to open the door to changes of all sorts, and to concede a 
licence to every man to annex to the Gospel what invention 
he pleases. But the case is even so. Eminent and learned 
as the parties are by whom it is held as indisputable that 
the Gk)spel needs some addition to render it efficacious, they 
differ widely as to the nature of the adjimct required. 
Amongst those, for example, who maintain generally the 
efficacy of a State-imion there are extreme diversities of 
opinion. Some are enamoured of prelacy, others abhor it ; 
some revel in patronage, others agitate for the extinction of 
it ; some set up a claim for spiritual independence, others 
affirm the necessity of obedience to the law. This is the 
happy consequence of our being detached from the wisdom 
of God, and flung upon the sagacity of men ! 

And jusft such must the result ever be. To regard the 
Gospel as wanting any human addition, casts us off imme- 
diately from all principles, and sets us adrift on the restless^ 
sea of imagined expediency. We thus institute a condition 
in which the wise and the foolish, the sober and the fanatical 
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the grave and the frivolous, the pious and the profane, have 
an equal right of action ; and the consent which we might 
be disposed to yield to the suggestions of good men, we shall 
in vain endeavour to withhold from the whims of the fanciful 
zealot, or the impulses of the frenzied. It is evident that, 
upon this system, every man requires a title to combine with 
the Gfcospel what he may think best ; and we can no longer, 
with justice, complain of anything professedly intended for 
the purjpose in view. Persecution itself may acquire a 
sanction in this manner ; since not merely the mummeries 
of superstition, but the thunders of the Vatican and the fires 
of the Inquisition, are proposed expedients for augmenting 
the efficiency of the Grospel. We cling, therefore, with 
unconquerable tenacity, to the position that the Gospel has 
an intrinsic power, and is adapted to all its purposes without 
any human addition. To retain it is our only security against 
a deluge of imbecility, fanaticism, and blood. 

For these and similar reasons it is with us an axiom in 
religious science, and a fundamental principle of religious 
action, that there is an intrinsic power in the G-ospel. We 
can admit nothing that is inconsistent with it, nothing that 
calls it in question. It is not merely a portion of truth, but 
an inestimable portion of it. The contrary opinion rests. On 
no basis, and results in no benefit : it leads, on th&-contrary, 
to conclusions so false and impossible as to demonstrate that 
the premises cannot be true. 

The sentiment which we have thus been endeavouring to 
establish has the property of a touchstone for every class of 
measures to which it can be applied. Concerning any system 
of religious operation, the question is critical and discrimi- 
nating — Does it affirm or impeach the intrinsic efficacy of the 
Gospel ? A system which impeaches the intrinsic efficacy of 
the Gospel cannot be worthy of support. We need ask con- 
cerning it no question besides. This slight characteristic is 
its condemnation. 

This, then, is the nature of the objection we at present 
urge against civil establishments of religion. They impeach 
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the intrinsic power of the Qtwpel. They come to its aid 
jis though it were not competent to prevail alone. 

We are, of course, aware that this ohjection is of limited 
application. It would clearly he of no force with those who 
deem such estabhshments to be of divine institution, and 
with such persons we should feel ourselves called upon to 
aj^e in a different method. It is notorious, however, that 
many of those who favour Rehgious Establishments, and some 
of those whose eloquent advocacy of them has attracted a 
large share of public regard, abandon this ground and take 
one against which our present objection avails. Religious 
Establishments, they allow, are not appointed by God, but 
-devised by man ; they are expedients of the friends of religion 
for facilitating its difi^sion. It is with this view some good 
men proceed to place religion under the patronage of the 
State, to make large demands on the national resources, and 
to cover the face of the land with an endowed hierarchy. 
And in all this; if we profess to be lovers of the Gospel and 
well-wishers to its diffusion, they challenge our concurrence. 

On contemplating such a proceeding, we are bound to 
^acknowledge, in charity at least, the goodness of the motive. 
We admit that it is very kind, and may be eminently well 
intended. But we are constrained to ask. What are you 
•doing ? To come forth to the help of the Lord in his contro- 
versy with an ungodly world, is both right and noble ; but 
the natural and correct way of doing so is to use the weapons 
which he has provided. Do this, and we shall not question, 
<but applaud. Shine as lights in the world, holding forth the 
Word of Life ; carry instruction and persuasion through your 
households and your general connexions; teach in Sunday 
schools ; penetrate by Christian visits the streets and lanes 
of the city ; multiply places of public instruction, and engage 
a voluntary attendance at them ; do this, and whatever else 
may have a divine sanction, and we shall sympathize and re- 
joice. But when, with similar intentions, you begin to employ 
an instrumentality which God has not sanctioned, you do 
what seems to us objectionable beyond endurance. It is dis- 
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coTered to us then, that, amidst your anxieties for the triumphs 
of the GK)spel, you are distrustful of its enei^es. You come 
to support it with other instruments than its own, hecause 
you deem them inadequate and those you have invented more 
forcible. You employ the public purae, because you think 
religion cannot be upheld by private liberality. You build 
and endow churches out of the taxes, because you think 
Christians would not carry the Grospel through the length and 
breadth of the land. You want a hierarchy authorized by 
the State, because you mistrust the adaptation of the Gospel 
ministry, and the power of the Spirit of God. Again we say 
that this may be very kindly and piously intended, but it 
cannot be allowed. It impeaches the intrinsic power of the 
Gospel. It assumes that the Gospel will not and cannot 
prevail without adventitious and unauthorized helps ; whereas 
we think, and are persuaded, it will prevail by its owi^ 
machinery. The whole case is that you cannot trust in the 
wisdom and power of God, while we can. We immeasurably 
prefer this ground of repose to the best intentions and the 
wisest contrivances of man. It is safer for us. It is, indeed, 
our only security against a system which, whether character- 
ized by relentless persecution or only by petty annoyances, is 
alike in principle objectionable, and in working intolerable. 
It is both more safe and more honourable for Christianity,, 
which by this method only can escape from the load of pomps 
and ceremonies which, for ages, have constituted but the 
garniture of her tomb. It is necessary to the honour of the 
God whom we serve, for whom we claim loudly, and may 
claim with indignant jealousy, that his wisdom shall not be 
brought into degrading comparison with that of worms of 
the earth. 

While we thus feel the ground we have taken to be firm 
beneath our feet, we may be permitted to express our surprise 
that men of piety among the advocates for Religious Esta- 
blishments should be altogether insensible to the force of the 
argument we have raised. As to those with whom religion 
is only a pretext, and in whose estimation the real value of 
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an Establishment lies in its secular advantages, we abandon 
the Utopian expectation of prevailing with them by argu* 
ment. But among the zealous advocates of Establishments 
are many pious persons, to whose character and motives we 
render cordial honour. They love the Gospel, and have felt 
its power. They appreciate its excellency, and honour its^ 
author. How is it that they have been accessible to the 
seductions of a meretricious instrumentality for spiritual 
ends ? Do they really feel that, without an adventitious 
and unauthorised adjunct (for such, we presume, they would 
admit an Establishment to be), Christianity in the world 
would be either retrograde or stationary ? Do they really 
believe that the thoughts of man's heart can augment the 
wisdom of God ; or that the puny efforts of a mortal arm 
can add force to the stroke of an almighty one ? Are they 
afraid to leave the Gospel to its own resources, and the only 
wise God to his own plans r Faith, love, humility, reverence,, 
all forbid it. 

It is indeed true, that the state of our country, and the 
progress of the Gospel in it, are far from being satisfactory. 
With the deepest affliction it is to be admitted that multi- 
tudes are wrapt in a deep sleep, and that the masses of our 
population are to a lamentable extent unpenetrated, and ap- 
parently impenetrable, by efforts of religious instruction- 
Much, undoubtedly, remains to be done, and strenuous 
efforts- are required to accomplish it. Upon all these points 
we trust we feel as sincerely, and we ought to feel as deej)ly, 
as the most zealous advocates of Eeligious Establishments.. 
But there remains the practical question. What is to be 
done? It is not difficult to imderstand how, in such a 
crisis, the eyes of pious persons, anxious to see rapid advances 
of religion amidst an ignorant and depraved population, 
should be turned towards the national purse and the influence 
of government. We can imagine such persons, from the 
most excellent motives and in the simplicity of their hearts, 
saying, " How many churches could be built with one or two 
millions of public money ! How many preachers could be 
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set to work with half-a-million annually ! How influential 
ministers would be were they armed with a warrant from 
the ruling power ! '* But we cannot help regarding them in 
all this as inconsiderate, and forgetful of the true character 
and genius of Christianity. It would be remote from our 
present subject to assert — what, however, may be asserted 
with perfect truth, — that the secular establishment of religion 
is adapted to hinder rather than to accelerate its progress, 
and that the experience of more than a thousand years 
demonstrates it to be so. It is enough, and all that pertains 
to us at the present moment, to say, that no conquests ought 
to be desired for the Gospel but such as can be achieved by 
its own weapons. It is evident that the author of the 
Gospel desires no other, since he has challenged the use of 
no other instrumentality, and we may well be contented to 
agree with him. While we ardently wish the Gospel to be 
diffused, let us seek this end by every method scriptural and 
consistent, but by no others. If, when such methods are 
employed to the utmost, it is still stationary, and the spiritual 
slumbers of men are unbroken, we have to recollect that God 
knows this as well as ourselves, and that with him lies the 
remedy for it. With him lies the residue of the Spirit, and 
the time for the outpouring of it. In his bosom lie those 
profound considerations which have prevailed with him to 
permit an irruption of the powers of darkness on the arena 
which was apparently marked out for the speedy success of 
Christianity, but which was destined, in fact, to become the 
theatre of a protracted and seemingly dubious strife ; and to 
measure the times and seasons until the lapse of which his 
own triumphs and the Gospel's should be held in abeyance. 
We long to accelerate them. It is well. But we cannot 
accelerate them by any other than hallowed weapons; and, 
if we could, we ought not. It is something more just, 
more noble, and more true to the spirit of friendship with 
God, to stand by him patiently in defeat, if it be so, than to 
gain for him a victory by weapons which he repudiates. 
Without recoxirse to such a measure, we shall triumph when 
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the time comes ; and, if this be time enough for the Captaia 
of salvation, it ought not to be too late for those who follow 
him, the " called, and chosen, and faithful/' 

We speak in this strain, however, only hypothetically. 
Every one perceives that the legitimate means of, diffusing 
Christianity are very far from being fully employed ; and 
every one knows that they are nowhere faithfully employed 
without an encouraging measure of success. These facts 
bring to light one of the worst features of the case before us. 
Civil Establishments of religion might be less obnoxious if 
they were an offering of human benevolence and sympathy 
after all that the Gospel itself requires has been done. But 
they are not so : they are expedients resorted to instead of 
that which it requires. They supersede its appropriate acti- 
vities, and displace its sanctioned machinery. They impeach 
its intrinsic power. They represent that a better apparatus 
has been discovered by men than that which has been 
appointed by God. In the name of common sense and common 
modesty let such a ground of action be abandoned. Let no- 
unsanctioned weapon be employed by us for the diffusion 
of the Gospel, at least while armour of genuine temper lies 
neglected at our feet. If we really wish to aid the advance- 
ment of religion, let us apply ourselves to it by her own 
instrumentality, at least in the first place, and as far as it 
may be competent to prevail. Let us see that every one of 
us is doing his own duty. Let us use means for engaging th& 
whole toidtitude of the pious to the fulfilment of theirs. 
Let us both acquire and diffuse correct evangelical sentiments, 
and endeavovir to rescue the Gospel from those theological 
and ecclesiastical perversions which have done much to 
enervate the ministration of it. Let us exhibit its power 
by a course of exemplary and persuasive piety, that we may 
silence the loud imputation of hypocrisy by which so many 
parry the appeals even of the purest truth. Let us open 
every avenue to the efforts of Christian zeal, and insist that 
all obstructions to the employment of scriptural activity 
shall be taken out of the way. In a word, let us bring forth 
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into the desert we would cultivate the entire host of well- 
adapted labourers, and let us diligently pursue its culture 
according to the vdll of him who is to be glorified by its 
fruitfulness. Our toil will assuredly be recompensed. 
While one plants and another waters, Qod will give an in- 
crease. They that sow shall reap, and they that sow in tears 
•shall reap with the greater joy. The wilderness and the 
solitary place shall be made glad by them, and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. " Instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the briar 
shall come up the myrtle tree ; and it shall be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off." 
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*' Noihing can contribnte more to the stability of a state than a dear and 
comprehensive view of the relation which subsists between the people and 
those whom they have appointed for their governors." — Bishop "Watson. 

" As to government, we must observe three things therein, very distin- 
guishable : The constitution op power in general, must be severed 
from THE LIMITATION OF IT TO THIS OR THAT FORM ; and the form also 
must be severed from the designation of it to this or that per- 
son." — Jus POPULI. 

" Though I have learned to obey as far as lawfully I may, my judgment 
is exceeding far from being enslaved; and according to that, by God's 
assistance, shall be my practice ; which, if it run coimter to the prescriptiona 
of authority, shall cheerfully submit to the censures thereof." — Owen. 



" "We desire to give unto Christ that which is His, and unto tul lawful 
authority what is their, due ; . . . . but if any man shall impose upon 
us any thing that we see not to be commanded by our Lord Jesus Christy 
we should in His strength rather embrace all reproaches and tortures of 
men, to be stript of all outward comforts, and if it were possible die a thousand 
deaths, rather than to do any thing against the least tittle of the truth of 
God, or against the light of our own consciences." — Confession of Faith 
OF THE Baptist Churches. 1643. 

" Government ottght to be supported ; no person who knows what the 
terms mean will deny it. Government may be rightly resisted ; no friend 
to the revolution, or to the title by which the House of Hanover sits on the 
throne of the three kingdoms, will deny it."— Bishop "Watson. 

" Cursed for ever be that doctrine which countenances disobedience to 
magistrates : Our dispute at this time is not about obedience, but the 
measure of obedience." — Jus Populi. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The present Edition, without the Supplementary " Notes '* 
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representatives for the cordial permission which they have 
giv-en for this re-publication. 

2, Seejeant's Inn, August^ 1866. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



The circumstances which rendered the composition, 
and publication, first from the pulpit, and then from 
the press, of the following Exposition, less a matter 
of choice than of necessity, are notorious in this city, 
and are fully detailed in the appended documents. 
It is enough, to say here, that an accusation of having 
violated the law of Christ, contained in the subject 
of the Exposition, and of having endeavoured to 
cloak that violation by a corrupt misinterpretation 
of the law itself, — ^an accusation publicly made, not 
anonymously, but by an individual, who, for more than 
forty years, has figured, more or less prominently, 
in the religious history of Scotland, who is under- 
stood to possess considerable influence over one por- 
tion of public opinion, and whose age and rank in 
life seemed to forbid the supposition of hot-headed 
rashness or vulgar exaggeration, in any charge *he 
might think it his duty to bring forward, was, with 
unprecedented activity, circulated throughout the city, 
copies of it having been handed to almost every 
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family, and even widely dispersed over remote parts 
of the country. 

In these circumstances I felt constrained, in justice 
to the ministry with which I have been intrusted, 
and to the truth which I conceived to be misrepre- 
sented, to make, as public as possible, my real views 
of an important passage of Scripture, which, accord- 
ing to my accuser, I had not only misinterpreted, 
but my misinterpretation of which, I had also em- 
bodied in a course of conduct, equally inconsistent 
with the honour due to the divine law, and the 
regard due to the public peace. The Exposition was 
delivered from the pulpit in two lectures, on the 
evenings of the third Sabbaths in December, 1837, 
and January, 1838, and immediately afterwards sent 
from the press. 

Looking back on the very remarkable manner in 
which I have been compelled to publish my views 
of the various topics discussed in this Exposition, I 
cannot help perceiving that I have been "led by 
a way that I knew not, and in a path that I had 
not known;" and cherishing the hope that this 
statement of the truth, on an important, and but 
imperfectly understood portion of the law of Christ, 
^a.y, by His blessing, be productive of some salutary 
results. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I send these 
illustrations of Scripture into the world, with the 
undoubted assurance that their perusal must convince 
every unprejudiced judge that the calumnious charge 
brought against me is unfounded. But my own vin- 
dication is a matter of comparatively light import- 
ance. I trust something has been done to show, that 
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neither the doctrine nor the law of Christ has any 
affinity to slavish principles ; * and that it is equally 
the dictate of revealed truth, sound reason, and en- 
lightened policy, that, of all things, religion should 

* " I shall always lament the indiscretion of ecclesiastics " (it 
is to be regretted equally in the case of Christian laymwi) " when 
they contend for opinions, which, in their legitimate and practical 
consequences, lead to the extravagance of Rousseau, where he 
tells us that * Le Christianisme, ne pr^che qui servitude et 
d^pendance. Son esprit est trop favorable a la Tyrannic pour 
qu'elk n'en profite pas toujours. Les vrais Chretiens sont faits 
pour etre Esclaves/ — Lettre a M, de Beaumont, p. 198. Anxious 
for the honour of my religion, for the comfort and instruction 
of my fellow Christians, and for the happiness of my fellow 
subjects, I shall always declare, in the words of an eloquent 
prelate, * That grandeur and elevation of mind, that sublimity of 
sentiment, that conscious dignity of our nature, redeemed at so 
high a price, which true religion keeps alive, which Holy 
Scripture dictates, and which the Spirit of the Lord inspires, 
will ever be pushing us on to the attainment and preservation of 
those civil rights, which we have been taught by reason to know 
are ours, and which we have been made to feel by experience, are 
of all others the most indispensable to human happiness/ — 
WarhurtovJs Alliance, p. 258." Dr. Parr. Characters of the 
late Charles James Fox, by Philopatris Varvicensis, voL ii. p. 732. 
Lond. 1809. 

It is a curious fact, that during the agitation in this city, pro- 
duced by the incidents which led to this publication, a vender 
of infidel books, of the worst kind, proclaimed in a placard, that 
my assaihxnt was a just expositor of the Christian doctrine on 
Civil Obedience ; that all my Jesuitical attempts to give a dif- 
ferent gloss to it were unsuccessful ; and that Christianity being 
opposed to truth and liberty, must be false and mischievous. It 
seemed strange and portentous, to see one of the oldest and 
fitaunchest Dissenters in the land, rushing to the rescue of the 
compulsory system of supporting Christian institutions, and to 
hear an inveterate hater of Christianity uttering screams of 
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be the most free — "Ees," as Lactantius has it, "prae- 
ter ceteras voluntaria." "Humani juris et natural 
potestatis est unicuique quod putaverit colere: nee 
alii obest aut prodest alterius religio. Sed nee re- 
ligionis est, cogere religionem, quae sponte suscipi 
debeat, non vi."* It is more than sixteen hundred 
years since these words of truth and soberness were 
spoken by Tertullian. Alas ! that, amid all the light 
of the nineteenth century, they should be, obviously, so 
imperfectly understood, believed, and exemplified ! 

From the, necessarily, very limited time in which 
amid the numerous and laborious avocations con- 
nected with the pastoral care of a large congregation, 
the following Exposition was prepared, it is far from 
being what, for the sake of the cause, fully as much 
as for my own sake, I should wish ; but I have " done 
what I could," and I rejoice to know that my Master 
accepts a man, "not according to what he hath not, 
but according to what he hath/* 

delight, at the unnatural act, in which, while others saw only 
what appeared less like the display of principled zeal than of 
personal rancour against a brother, who merely sought, in the 
most effectual way, to protest against the indignity offered to his 
religion, by making it the subject of State support, and to keep 
himself free of the sin and shame of participating in the insult* 
the shrewd Atheist rejoiced to see what he accounted a deadly 
wound inflicted on Christianity, by the hand of ** an old Disciple." 
* " It belongeth of right unto mankind, that every one may 
worship as he thinketh best : nor does the religion of any man 
harm or help another. Neither indeed is it the business of religion 
to compel religion, which ought to be taken up willingly, and not 
against the will." — The Address of Q. S. Tertullian to Scapula Ter- 
tullus, President of Africa, Translated by Sir David Dalrymple, 
p. 3. Edin. 1790. 
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ON THE LAW OF CHRIST RESPECTING 
CIVIL OBEDIENCE. 



THE LAW. 

" LET EVERY SOUL BE SUBJECT UNTO THE HIGHEB POWEBS ; 
FOB THEBE IS NO POWEB BUT OF GOD : THE POWEBS THAT 
BE ABE OBDAINED OF GOD. WHOSOEVEB THEBEFOBE BE-. 
SISTETH THE POWEB, BE8I8TETH THE OBDINANCE OF GOD; 
AND THEY THAT BESIST SHALL BECEIVE TO THEMSELVES 
DAMNATION. FOB BULEBS ABE NOT A TEBBOB TO GOOD 
WOBKS, BUT TO THE EVIL. WILT THOU THEN NOT BE 
AFBAID OF THE POWEB? DO THAT WHICH IS GOOD, AND 
THOU SHALT HAVE PBAISE OF THE SAME. FOB HE IS THE 
MINISTEB OF GOD TO THEE FOB GOOD. BUT IF THOU DO 
THAT WHICH IS EVIL, BE AFBAID ; FOB HE BEABETH NOT 
THE SWOBD IN VAIN : FOB HE IS THE MINISTEB OF GOD, 
A BEVENGEB TO EXECUTE WBATH UPON HIM THAT DOETH 
EVIL. WHEBEFOBE YE MUST NEEDS BE SUBJECT, NOT ONLY 
FOB WBATH, BUT ALSO FOB CONSCIENCE* SAKE. FOB, FOB 
THIS CAUSE PAY YE TBIBUTE ALSO: FOB THEY ABE GOd's 
MINISTEBS, ATTENDING CONTINUALLY UPON THIS VEBY 
THING. BENDEB THEBEFOBE TO ALL THEIB DUES : TBIBUTE 
TO WHOM TBIBUTE IS DUE; CUSTOM TO WHOM CUSTOM; 
FEAB TO WHOM FEAB ; HONOUB TO WHOM HONOUB.'* * 



INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It has often been said, that Christian men have but little to 
do with politics, and Christian ministers still less; and, 

* Romans xiii. 1-7. 
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Within certain limits, the observation is both true and 
important. A Christian, to whatever class of society he 
belongs, has little to do with politics, in comparison with 
religion. He is a citizen of heaven — he is a pilgrim and a 
sojourner on the earth, — ffnd he is chargeable with incon- 
sistency as well as folly and sin, when he gives that place in 
his regard to " things seen and temporal," which is due only 
to " things imseen and eternal." His primary employment, 
to which every thing else must be .made subservient, is to 
"seek the kingdom of God and his righteousness." A 
Christian in the ordinary walks of life has little to do with 
politics, in comparison with his " own business." To " pro- 
vide for his own, and especially for those of his own house," 
« — to " work with his hands that which is good, that he may 
have to give to tim that needeth," are his indispensable 
duties ; and such a Christian man acts a very criminal and 
inconsistent part, if he wastes that time and thought and 
active energy which ought to be devoted to such purposes, 
in perusing political pamphlets, attending political meet* 
ings, and organizing plans for the better management of the 
State. 

If these remarks be just in reference to Cliristians in 
general, they apply with redoubled force to Christian 
ministers. When the sacred nature — ^the wide extent — and 
the transcendent importance of a minister's duty are taken 
into consideration, it must appear in the highest degree in- 
congruous and improper in " the soldier of Jesus Christ" 
unnecessarily to " entangle himself with the afiairs of this 
life." It is not thus that he will "please him who has 
chosen him to be a soldier." One of the most powerful ob- 
jections to the civil establishment of Christianity arises from 
its tendency, most unhappily manifested in its effects, to 
transform those who should be the ministers of Christ and 
his gospel into zealous partizans, or factious opponents of 
the existing administrators of civil power. It is infinitely 
beneath the dignity of a messenger of God to stoop to be 
the tool or subordinate agent of any set of statesmen, whether 
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in possession or in pursuit of power — and it is, if 
possible, still more discordant with the sacredness of his 
character, and the purposes of his function, to become a 
political agitator, a leader of the designing and the factious, 
a disturber of the public tranquillity. The sphere of the 
appropriate studies and labours of the Christian minister is 
elevated fer above that in which the worldly politician pur- 
sues his busy and perplexing course, and when he descends 
from the former to the latter, he realizes the mystic em- 
blem of the Apocalypse, he becomes a "falling star" — 
and the effect of his abandonment of scriptural for political 
studies — of the labours of the pastor for the labours of the 
partizan, is usually the . embittering of the waters of the 
sanctuary. 

But while the maxim, that private Christians have little, 
and Christian ministers less, to do with politics, like most 
proverbial sayingsj is, within certain boimdaries, just and 
important, in its unlimited sense it is at once false and mis- 
chievous. ^When a man becomes a Christian he does not 
cease to be a citizen. When he is invested with spiritual 
privileges, he does not forfeit natural rights./ His new reli- 
gious relations do not annihilate or even derange his old 
civil relations. A Christian is necessarily a man of. public 
spirit. He has a generous interest in the welfare of all men, 
the fervour of which increases with the closeness of the rela- 
tion which he bears to them. By such a person, political 
arrangements, intimately connected as they are, not merely 
with the external, present comfort, but with the moral im- 
provement and the everlasting welfare of mankind, must be 
and ought to be heedfully regarded ; and it is never to be 
forgotten that every Christian has a variety of duties to per- 
form to civil government, which cannot be discharged in the 
only way in which they can be acceptable to God — as a 
"reasonable service," without distinct apprehensicms of their 
nature and obligation.* 

* tieV. Viii. 10, 11. 
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These observations are as applicable to ministers as to 
other Christians ; and, in addition, it may be remarked, that 
as ministers are boimd not only to discharge the duties of 
good subjects, but to explain and recommend those duties to 
their people, in the course of their public instructions, they 
must be at once well acquainted with the principles of sacred 
Scripture on this subject, and with the political relations of 
those to whom they minister, to enable them to perform this 
part of their official duty like *' workmen who need not be 
ashamed." 

The Apostle Paul was certainly both a very good Christian 
and a very good Christian minister, and, moreover, *' spoke " 
and wrote " as he was moved by the Holy Ghost ; " and 
though equally removed from the meanness of the obsequious, 
time-serving political agent, and from the turbulence of the 
self-constituted reformer and factious demagogue — ^he yet, in 
the interesting paragraph which lies before us for exposition, 
enters briefly but comprehensively into a statement of the 
political relations and duties of the Christians to whom he 
was writing, and in this, as in everything else, he sets before 
Christian ministers in every age a fair example, after which 
they ought to account it their honour and their duty to 
copy. 

To understand thoroughly any book, not of a strictly 
scientific kind, it is necessary to be intimately acquainted 
with the events of the age and country in which it was 
written, and with the customs and habits of thought of the 
people to whom it was originally addressed. And there have 
been few sources of misapprehension and misinterpretation, 
in reference to ancient writings, more copious, than the 
coming to their perusal, with a mind unfurnished with the 
requisite previous knowledge, and entirely pre-occupied with 
the modes of thought and feeling which are prevalent in an 
age and country very remote from those to which the sub- 
ject of study belongs, and possessing comparatively little in 
common with them, in literary, political, or religious cha- 
"^acter. I do not know if it would be easy to meet with a 
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more striking illustration and confirmation of this remark 
than in the manner in which the passage of Scriptm-e now 
before us has been very generally misinterpreted in opposite 
ways, by those who have forgotten or overlooked the circum- 
stances of the country and age in which it was written, and 
of the persons to whom it was addressed, and applied it to 
the resolution of a question highly important in itself, and 
closely connected with the subject of this paragraph, yet 
' originating in a state of things totally diflferent from that 
which must have been present to the Apostle's mind when he 
wrote it, and to meet which must have been his direct and 
primary object in writing it. 

Somewhat more than a century and a half ago, in conse- 
quence of the invasions made by the ill-principled and ill- 
advised monarchs of the house of Stuart, on the civil and 
religious liberties of their country^ and the resistance which 
their intolerable oppressions at last provoked from their 
much and long-enduring subjects, the question with regard 
to the limits of civil obedience excited a deep interest, 
and was agitated with much keenness and ability on both 
sides. 

On the one hand, it was maintained by Milton and Vane, 
and Locke and Hoadly, with invincible argument and over- 
whelming eloquence^that, civil government being an insti- 
tution exclusively intended for promoting the security and 
welfare of the community at large, whenever that end is 
obviously not obtained — when the power which was created 
for the piurpose of protecting life and property, is habitually 
and notoriously exercised in endangering or destroying both 
— it is the right and the duty of every man, by all lawful and 
constitutional means, to have the government so altered as to 
gain its end ; and if all other methods be found ineffectual to 
seciire the necessary alteration, that the people have the 
right, as well as the power, to put down so intplerable a 
tyranny by force. | 

On the other hand, it was maintained by Barclay, and 
Hobbes, and Filmer, and Parker, and an almost innxmierable 
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host of expectants or possessors of ecclesiastical preferment, 
that governors hold their situation by di^dne right, and are 
accountable only to God for the exercise of the authority 
with which he has invested them ; that whatever they com- 
mand must be cheerftdly obeyed (some holding this without 
limitation, teaching that the command of the magistrate is 
the subject's ultimate rule — others, admitting as an exception 
what is directly opposed to a clearly expressed divine com- 
mand), — ^that whatever they inflict must be patiently borne, 
however unjust, and that in no case can subjects resist or > 
oppose magistrates without exposing themselves to eternal 
damnation. 

ITie courtly divines whq espoused these latter opinions 
loudly appea^d to the authority of the New Testament ; and 
the thirteenth chapter of Paul's Epistle to the Romans was 
counted the very citadel of their cause. In the agitation of 
passion utterly forgetting, or warped by interest, studiously 
keeping out of view, that the circumstances of the Christians 
in liome,— -a .small body, chiefly of the lower orders, many 
of them foreigners, — under a Heathen government, essentially 
absolute, over which they had and could have no control, 
and the circumstances of the British nation — ^with few excep- 
tions making a profession of Christianity, — ^under a govern- 
ment administered by men professing Christianity, essentially 
free, on whose management the constitution gives the sub- 
jects the means of making an impression by petition or 
representation, and whose very existence depends on their 
will, were by no means parallel — from the passage before us 
they attempted to prove that the existing government was 
the ordinance of God, its administrators his appointed minis- 
ters, and that whosoever resisted them, violated the law of 
Christ, and drew down on himself the righteous vengeance 
of Heaven. 

It is painfrd to reflect that one misinterpretation of Scrip- 
ture ordinarily leads to another, and that, not only by him 
who misinterprets, but often also by those who oppose him. 
Instead of making their stand on the grand leading principles 
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of sound reason and well-interpreted Scripture, and asserting 
that the passage before us had no direct bearing on the limits 
of civil obedience, some of the able and noble-minded enemies 
of the doctrines of the divine right of monarchs to absolute 
authority — of passive obedience and non-resistance, set them- 
selves to the vain and mischievous attempt to show that the 
Apostle does not here describe the Roman government, and 
enjoin the duties of Christians under it — ^that he has no 
reference to any existing government, but that he lays down 
the principles on which civil government should be consti- 
tuted, and imfolds the duties which subjects owe to such a 
government. Following out these principles to their fair 
results, some of them arrived at the conclusion, that Chris- 
tians are not morally bound to yield obedience to any govern- 
ment, unless it is constituted and administered in accordance 
with what they consider the principles of Divine revela- 
tion. 

All this misinterpretation on both sides might have been 
avoided by attending to the object which the Apostle had in 
view in these remarks, and to the mode of thinking, preva- 
lent among at least the Jewish converts to Christianity, 

-which rendered the prosecution of that object necessary. 

["We know that among the Jews the opinion, grounded on a 
mistaken apprehension as to the meaning, or rather reference, 
of a passage in the law of Moses^ was prevalent, that no 
Gentile government could have legitimate authority over 
*' the holy nation," Jehovah's " peculiar people " — ^that God 
was their king, that they were not bound to obey any sub- 
ordinate authority which had not his express appointment, 
and that prudence, not conscience, was the ground of their 
submission to the Roman yoke ; while some went yet farther, 
and held that it was imlawfiil to give any token of subjection 
to a heathen powerH 

The first Christians generally, and the members of the 
church of Rome in particular, were many of them converts 

* Deut. xvii. 14, 15, 
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from Judaism ; and it was not certainly a matter of course 
that they should lose these prejudices on embracing Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary, it seems highly probable, though 
(as Dr. Paley remarks) '* neither the Scripture, nor any sub- 
sequent history of the Church, furnish any direct attestation"* 
of the fact, that the notions which have in after ages been 
repeatedly revived, of the freedom of the saints from all 
secular authority, and their rightftd dominion over the rest 
of mankind, like most other errors, prevailed to a certain 
extent in the primitive times. To such sentiments the Apostle 
Peter seems to allude when he exhorts Christians to conduct 
themselves "as free, and yet not using their liberty as a 
cloak of maliciousness " (sedition, as Dr. Paley interprets it), 
" but as the servants of God."f 

Admitting the supposition, certainly a highly probable 
one, that some such sentiments were actually entertained, or 
the undoubted fact, that in the former opinions of many of 
the Christians at Rome, there was a natural source of such 
sentiments, nothing could be less expected on the part of the 
Apostle, than a dissertation on the fundamental principles of 
civil government, or on the precise limits within which 
obedience to a government, founded on these principles, 
should be confined. What we naturally look for in the cir- 
cimistances of the case is a clear statement and powerftd 
enforcement of the duty of the Eoman Christians to the 
government under which they were placed, fitted to prevent 
or put down mistaken notions, which, if followed out to their 
practical consequences, might have led to results the most 
destructive to themselves, and the most disastrous to the 
Christian cause. The paragraph before us exactly answers 
this expectation. It "inculcates the d/uty — it does not 
describe the extent of it. It enforces the obligation by the 
proper sanctions of Christianity, without intending either to 

* Paley's "Moral and Political Philosophy," Works, vol. i. p. 329. 
Lond. 1825. 
t 1 Peter ii. 16. 
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enlarge or contract, without considering indeed the limits by 
which it is bounden."* 

It goes on a principle which pervades the whole of the 
Apostle's injunctions with regard to social ethics, — ^that 
Christianity does not interfere with existing civil relations. 
To the Christian spouse who might suppose cohabitation 
with an idolater unlawM, he says, " The unbelieving hus- 
band is sanctified to the wife," i. e, the believing wife ; " and 
the unbelieving wife is sanctified to the husband," i, e, the 
believing husband. And to the slave who might be apt to 
suppose that because he was the Lord's freeman he could be 
no man's slave, his instructions are in effect, — Let no man 
become a slave, if he can help it ; let every slave who can 
lawfully obtain liberty, thankfully accept it ; but while you 
are slaves, conscientiously perform the duties of bond- 
servants.f 

These remarks cast light on a great principle of right 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptui'es. Though divinely 
intended and fitted to form parts of a permanent and imi- 
versal " rule of faith and manners," by far the greater num- 
ber of the books both of the Old Testament and the New 
were occasional in their origin. They were intended to 
answer an immediate as w^ll as an' idtimate purpose. They 

* Paley. Buchanan, in his eloquent and well-reasoned dialogue, 
"2)6 Jure Regnif" very justly remarks, ** nee ei contentio est cum eis 
qui malos magistratus coercendos putant, sed cum hominibus omne 
magistratus imperium detrectantibus ; qui libertatem Christianam 
absurde interpretantes affirmabant indignum esse, ut qui a Dei Filio 
essent emancipati, a Dei Spiritu regerentur sub ullius hominis potestate 
essent." P. 150. Glasg. 1750. "The apostolic exhortation," says 
Robert Hall, "as addressed to a few individuals, and adapted to the 
local circumstances of Christians at that period, admits an easy solu- 
tion, but to imagine it prescribes the duty of the Roman empire, and 
is intended to subject millions to the capricious tyranny of one man, is 
a reflection as well on the character of Paul as on Christianity itself." 
— Preface to Apology for the Freedom of the Press. Works, vol. iii. 
p. 72. 

t 1 Cor. vii. 21, 23 ; 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
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were addressed to partictdar individuals in particular circum- 
stances, to serve a particular object. With regard to any 
particular passage, we must know wliat it was to themy in 
order to our knowing what it is to us. These two questions 
are both important,— what was it to them ? what is it to us ? 
The second is the more important to us, but in few cases'can 
it be satisfactorily resolved till the first is distinctly an^ 
swered. The subsequent exposition will be conducted on 
this principle. 
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PART I. 

ON CIVIL OBEDIENCE. 

Few things more facilitate tlie labours of the interpreter than 
a clear distinct view, and scarcely anything is a greater 
stumbling-block and hindrance to him than a misapprehen- 
sion of, what I may term, the logical construction and 
division of the passage he is about to expound. To a mis- 
take here, is to a considerable extent, to be traced the ob- 
scurity which in many expositions hangs over the para- 
graph before us, after all that has been done to explain it« 

Even a superficial reader cannot help seeing that, while 
occupied by one general subject, it divides itself into two 
parts, — (1) ML injunction and enforcement of civil obedience 
/^, generally, ^er. 1 — 5, " Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers; for there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For 
rulers are not a terror to gpod works, but to the evil. 
Wilt thou then not be afiraid of the power ? Do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. ' For he is 
the minister of God to thee for good. But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience' 
sake;" and (2) an injunction and enforcement of the par- 
ticular duty of paying tribute, included in the general duty 
.pf civil obedience, ver» 6, 7, *' For, for this cause pay ye 
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tribute also : for they are God's ministers, attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore to all their 
dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom 
custom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour." 

So far all are agreed. There is, however, a difference of 
opinion as to the logical construction of the first of these 
divisions. The greater part of interpreters, both ancient 
and modem, so far as I know, consider the injunction as 
enforced by three considerations, — (1) Civil government is a 
divine ordinance, ver. 1, 2, "Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers ; for there is no power but of God ; the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever therefore 
residteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation;" — 
(2) Civil government is intended for promoting himian wel- 
fare, ver. 3, *' For rulers are not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. Wilt thou, then, not be a&aid of the power ? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the 
same ; " — (3) Disobedience will involve in punishment, ver. 
4, 5, " For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afiraid ; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain : for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye 
must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for con- 
science' sake." 

I am fully persuaded that this view is erroneous, and that 
the Apostle's own division in the close of the paragraph, 
" Ye must needs be subject not only for wrath," L e, on 
accoimt of the punishment to which disobedience will expose 
you, " but also for conscience' sake," i. e, from a regard to 
the wiU of God — ^is the true division, and that it exhausts the 
whole statement. The command is contained in the first 
clause. The first ground of obedience is illustrated in the 
last half of the first verse, and the first half of the second 
verse. The second ground of obedience is stated in the 
second half of the second verse, and its illustration reaches 
to the end of the fourth verse ; while the fifth verse is a 
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short recapitulation of the whole argument. The evidence 
in support of this view of the logical construction of the 
Apostle's argumentative exhortation, will be adduced at the 
proper place of the exposition. 

Having thus cleared the way, let us proceed to inquire 
into the meaning of the Apostle's words, — ^first as they refer 
to those to whom they were originally addressed, and then 
as they refer to us, and to Christians generally, in every 
country and in every age. 

The first question :which requires to be resolved is, what 
is the meaning and reference of the words employed by the 
Apostle ;^" the powers" — "the power" — "the rulers?" 
Are they to be understood of principles or of persons, of 
offices or of officers ; or, as it has been quaintly phrased, of 
magistracy in the abstract or in the concrete ? It is not 
wonderful that among thinking men some should have 
adopted the first of these views, — ^for it rids the subject of 
considerable difficulty, and makes the passage embody in it 
one of the finest views of the object of civil government, 
that is to be met with in either profane or sacred literature. 
There seems great beauty in the Apostle descending from 
" the super-eminent powers," — ^the great eternal principles 
of truth, and justice, and order, dwelling " in the bosom of 
God," a part of his nature as well as an expression of his 
will, which are the foundation of all law and government — 
to those principles first so far as embodied in all regular 
civil government, and then so far as embodied in the exist- 
ing Roman government; and the description contained in 
the third verse, if understood without limits, seems far better 
to answer to the magisterial office, as embodying these prin- 
ciples, than to any actual magistracy which ever yet has 
existed among men. 

Yet I apprehend there is abundant evidence that the 
second view of the subject is the true one. The use of the 
plural number, " powers," is a strong presumption that the 
reference is not to magistracy in the abstract. It is 
not imcommon in Scripture to use abstract terms to de- 
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note classes of persons. As when " God** is said to have 
" set some in the church, miracles," ». e. workers of miracles, 
— " gifts of healing," i, e. persons endowed with the power 
of curing diseases, — "helps," i. e. assistants, deacons, — 
governments,*' L e. rulers,—" diversities of tongues,** u e. 
persons capable of speaking various languages** It would 
be a style fitter for poetry than prose, to speak of magistracy 
as "bearing the sword;" and the "powers" are repre- 
sented as " rulers ;" "the power" as " a minister of God" 
to reward and to punish. Besides, though this mode of in- 
terpretation might get rid of some difficulties, it would 
involve in other and greater difficulties. It seems utterly 
unaccountable, that the Apostle should, on a subject on 
which the Christians in Rome were in great danger of fall- 
ing into mistake — a mistake most hazardous to themselves 
and to their cause — ^nter into an abstract disquisition on 
the nature and design of civil government, which, so far as 
they could understand it, however ingenious and excellent 
in itself, must have rather increased than lessened the diffi- 
culty of their discovering what was their duty in reference 
to the existing Roman authorities.! 

Taking for granted, then, that " powers " and " power," 
as well as " rulers," refer to persons invested with civil 
power — ^the power of making and executing laws ; that the 
words are used just in the way in which we employ the 
synonymous term " authorities,'* let us now inquire into 
their reference. Do they refer to all rulers, or to a certain 
sort of rulers ? The answer to that question seems very 
obvious* The words were addressed to the Roman Chris- 
tians, to teach them their duty ; and surely the governors re* 
ferred to, must be the governors to whom they were subject* 

* 1 Cor. xii. 28. Vide Liike xii; li. Ephi iii. 10; vi. 12. Col. i; 
16 ; ii. 15. 1 Peter iii. 22; Titus iii; 1. 

t The reader will do well to consult the able discussion Of this 
q^uestion in the Associate Presbytery's Answers to Mr. Nairn's Reasons 
of Dissent. --(ri6'5 Display of the Secession Testimony, toI. i. pp. SOS- 
SOS; 
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But what are we to understand by tlie " higher powers ? '* 
Are these words to be understood as expressive of a quality 
which belonged to all the Eoman magistrates, or of a quality 
which belonged only to some of the Roman magistrates ? 
Do they describe the higher orders of the magistracy in 
contradistinction to the lower ? The word itself does not 
determine this question. It is used by the Apostle Peter to 
distinguish the king or emperor from inferior magistrates, 
when he contrasts " the king as supreme " (the same word 
as is employed here by Paul), with " governors as them that 
are sent by him." * Yet it is plain that all that follows in 
the paragraph before us,t is just the unfolding of what is 
contained in the commencing precept ; and it is equally 
plain, that in the sequel the Apostle enjoins obedience, not 
only to the higher authorities in the empire, but to all 
authorities, down to the despised publican or tax-gatherer^ 
The term, then, is not here distinctive of a species in the 

♦ 1 Pet. ii. 13, 14. 

t 'Hie acutest of my reviewers * has, by representing **the pdra- 
graph, " here as denoting the passage refen*ed to in 1st Peter, and not, 
as it obvionsly does, the passage under exposition, makes me speak 
absolute nonsense : and then exclaims, " This surely is not a happy 
specimen of exegesis in so learned a professor of exegetical theology." 
By defining still more clearly the reference of the word ** paragraph," 
I have removed even the shadow of excuse — it was never anything but 
a shadow — ^for misrepresentation. I would much rather be the sufferer 
than the actor in such feats of critical slight of hand. I greatly admire 
the following passage from an ancient author, with whom our critic 
claims intimate acquaintance : — Aoremtf^nO* ra xpinrroi aKxxvynT^ M-n 
nrtpinrarowre^ ly vayovpfntj /tAtjSe SoXoorrsr tov Xo«yo» rot) ®eoU, aXXx m 
^avtpuffu Ttjy a>y\QuatT awiaruri^ locvrov^ ir/Joj- vatranf ainn^Uffiv ccTtBponrwt 
(vmtiov TOV ©eot>. The critic is in quest of faults, and his motto seems 
to be " Aut inveniam, aut faciam." He exemplifies here and else- 
where, the second part of the motto. He has certainly succeeded in 
Tnakiiig faults, whatever success he may have had ih finding them. 
An ill-natured man would perhaps consider his oWn strong phrase 
as the JQstest description of this feat, "This is toTgery." — Revtetv, 
p. 13. 

* Carson's Review, pp. 50-52. 
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class of governors, but descriptive of tlie whole class of 
governors. What is its meaning ? Some have rendered it 
"super-eminent," imderstanding by that, eminence in the 
qualities which should distinguish magistrates — others " pro- 
tecting ; " but the facts of the case forbid the adoption of the 
first interpretation, and the usage of the language of the second. 
The Apostle in this case, as in most others, is his own best inter*- 
preter. In the beginning of the second chapter of his first 
epistle to Timothy, he exhorts Christians to make " suppK- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks — ^for 
kings and for all that are in authority ^^^ ly y»ipox»> o»r«v— 
a phrase of similar origin and meaning with that under 
consideration. " The higher powers " are then just " the 
ruling authorities " — the magistrates in office — all invested 
with civil power, from the' Emperor to the -^dile or 
Qu8Bstor — all who were employed in making or in executing 
the laws. 

The duty enjoined on the Roman Christians, in reference 
to these ruling magistrates, is "subjection." "Be subject 
to the higher powers," — ^that is, be obedient to their com- 
mands : be submissive to their appointments. 

This duty, arising as it did out of a universal relation, — 
circumstances not peculiar to individuals, but common to all 
members of civil society, — ^is, in very forcible language, re- 
presented as equally binding on all the Roman Christians. 
" Let every soul be subject to the higher powers." Ever}^ 
soul is a Hebraism for every person, just as every body is an 
Anglicism for the same thing.* It is an idiomatic, and pro- 
bably here an emphatic expression. It seems intended to 
bring the idea of the universality of the obligation more 
strongly out than the use of the ordinary term («x(jt<rros-), 
" every one," would have done. Whatever dignity of official 
character he may be clothed with — ^whatever extent or 
variety of spiritual gifts he may be endowed with — ^let every 
one of you be subject to the ruling authorities. Chrysostom, 

* Gen. xii. 5. 
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wlio is perhaps tlie best interpreter among the Fathers, very 
well expresses the meaning: "Although he be an apostle, 
although he be an evangelist, although he be a prophet, let 
every soul be subject."* 

The Apostle proceeds to imfold the reasons on which this 
injunction is founded. These are two : The Roman Chris- 
tians could not violate this law, without involving themselves 
in guilt, and in the consequences of guilt, as despisers of a 
divine appointment, violators of a divine law ; nor without 
exposing themselves to punishment by the magistrate for a 
crime, — an offence against the peace and order of society. 
The first of these groimds is stated in these words : " For 
there is no power but of God : the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Whosoever then resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God." 

We have here something like a formal argument — ^the 
premises, and the conclusion. The premises are, " there is no 
power but of God — the powers that be are ordained of God" 
— ^first, a general, and then a more particular assertion. If 
by the term " power " we were to imderstand magistracy, or 
civil government generally, then the meaning would be, — 
Civil government is so of God as to lay a foundation few: a 



* The Ehemist8, though neither as translators nor interpreters high 
authorities, have justly expressed the Apostle's meaning here. **Sl. 
Paul here (as St. Peter doth, 1 Eph. chap, ii.) expressly chargeth 
every man to be subject to his temporal prince and superiour : not 
every man to all that be in office or superiorities — ^but every one to him 
whom God hath put iu authoritie over him, by that he is his maister, 
lord or king, or such like ; neither to them in matters of religion or 
regiment of their souls (for most part were Pagans, whom the Apostle 
could not will men to obey in matters of faith), but to them in such 
things only as concetm the publike peace and politic, and what other 
causes so ever consist with God's holy will and ordinance, for agaxTisi 
Ood, no power may he oheied" — The New Testament of Jesus Christ, 
translated faithfully into English out of the Authentical Copy, tScc, in 
the English College of Rhemes, p. 415. Khemes, 1582. Really some 
Protestants of the 19th century fiave something to learn from the 
liomau Catholics of the end of the 16th ! 
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divine, moral obligation to those subject to it, to yield obe- 
dience. In this case more than a mere permission must be 
understood. Magistracy is from God, not merely as " all 
things are of God," — as the fiimine and the pestilence, — 
war and slavery, are from Him. This could lay no founda- 
tion for obedience. Those who take this view err by defect. 
They, on the other hand, err by excess, who insist that magis- 
tracy is a direct, express divine institution. It does not 
stand on the same foimdation with the priesthood under the 
law, nor the Christian ministry amder the gospel. The 
magistracy of the Jews was the result of direct divine appoint- 
ment, but not the magistracy of any other people. It does 
not stand on the same foundation as marriage, which was 
formally instituted.* It occupies similar ground with the 
social state and commerce. It naturally rises out of the con- 
stitution of men^s minds, which are God's work, and the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, which are the result of his 
providence, and it is highly conducive to the security and 
well-being of mankind, which we know must be agreeable 
to the will of God. It is not like some pf the things 
mentioned, so "of God *' as not to be of man ; for the 
Apostle Peter expressly styles, it,t the " ordinance of man," 
(«yOf>»rtrnrt» xrifftT) — " the creatuTC of man." The two Apostles 
do not, however, in any degree contradict each other, — Paul 
teaching that civil government rises out of elements formed 
by God, and is in accordance with his will, — Peter, that the 
actual existence and the particular form of civil government 
depend on human will and instrumentality. 

I have already, however, stated the reasons which induce 
Ine to consider all the different terms employed in this pas- 
sage, as referring not to office but to officers. " No power " 
is just equivalent to "no ci\41 magistrate." The term may, 
however, mean either — no individual magistrate, or no magis- 
trate by whatever name he may be known, or with whatever 
modification of civil power he may be invested. It does not 

* Gen. ii. 23, 24. t 1 Peter ii. 13. 
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materially affect tlie Apostle's argument witli whicli of these 
references you understand the term. Which is the more 
probable reference will be more easily determined after we 
have settled the meaning of the phrase — " of God," which is 
applied to every power. ^ It may be said of every magistrate 
that he is of God, by the permission of his providence ; but 
this lays no foundation for a moral obligation to obedience. J 
To say of every magistrate that he is of direct divine appoint- 
ment would lay a foundation for such an obligation, — but 
then the statement is not true. The Jewish magistrates- 
Moses, Joshua, the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon, were 
of direct divine appointment. The family of David, though 
not individually, were, as a body, of direct divine appoint- 
ment. So was Jeroboam and Jehu, among the Israelitish 
kings, and so was Zerubbabel, the prince of the captivity* 
But neither the Maccabees ; nor the Asmonean kings, nor 
the Idimiean dynasty among the Jews ; nor the consuls or 
emperors among the Romans ; nor the archons of Athens ; 
nor the kings of Sparta ; nor the king, lords, and commons 
of our own coimtry ; nor the president, senate, and house of 
representatives in the United States ; — none of these orders 
of magistrates, and none of the individuals who compose 
them, are of direct divine appointment. They are all of them, 
however, of God, as they are the result of the principles 
of the human mind, and the circumstances of nations, 
which are the work of God; and so far as they answer 
the great end of civil government — the objects of his appro- 
bation* 

It seems to me probable, that the Apostle's reference is 
not so much to all individual magistrates simply considered, 
as to all magistrates, by whatever name or modification of 
civil power they were characterized. This seems to meet 
the state of mind to which the whole address has a reference. 
It was not so much with the individual magistrate, as with 
the kind of magistracy that the Roman Christians were in 
danger of being dissatisfied. They probably would at any 
rate have preferred a descendant of David to Claudius o 
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Nero ; but still the chief ground of that preference would 
have been, that while the first belonged to an order of kings 
of direct divine appointment, the other did not. And the 
Apostle^s statement is, " The imperial sovereign of Rome and 
his subordinate rulers are as really^ though not in the same 
sense, * of God,' as David and the elders of Israel. If you 
think you are warranted to disobey the Roman government 
because it is not * of God,' you labour under a mistake, for 
ms^trates of every name and variety of civil function are 
so ' of God,' as to lay a foundation for a divine moral obli- 
gation to obedience. The imperial monarchy of Rome, and 
the democracy of Athens, and the mixed government of some 
tribes are but different forms of orderly civil rule, which, as 
resulting from divine arrangements, and conducive to divine 
ends, are agreeable to the divine will, as well as the theocratic 
government of the Jews."* 

The Apostle now proceeds a step farther, and as a person 
vested with divine authority — ^as one of the " princes who, 
sitting on their thrones, judge the twelve tribes of" the 
spiritual " Israel," decides, that the existing Roman govern- 
ment was so the ordinance of God to those whom he was 
addressing, as that they could not disregard its authority 
without violating his law and incurring his displeasure. 
" The powers that be are ordained of God." '' The powers 
that be " have been interpreted by some learned and inge- 
nious men, as equivalent to " the authorities that really are 
authorities " — ^the government tbat deserves the name — ^the 
legitimate powers, — ^the magistrates who possess the quali- 
fications and prosecute the ends of their office. That the 
phrase may, in certain connections, bear this sense, I do not 



* ** All civil power is immediately from God in its root, in that (1.) 
God hath made man a social creature, and one who inclineth to be 
governed by man; (2.) God intendeth the poHcie and peace of man- 
kind." — Lex Rex. The Law and the Prince, A LHsptUe for the just 
Prerogative of King and People, By Samuel Rutherford, p. % 4to. 
Lond. 1644. 
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deny ; but that this is not its meaning here, if the greater 
part of what has been said above be not misinterpretation, is 
sufficiently obvious. 

I cannot express my sentiments on this subject better than 
in the well-considered words of one of the soundest theolo- 
gians and most accomplished preachers of our country 
and age, my honoured and beloved brother and firiend Dr. 
Wardlaw : " It is, indeed, worse than absurdity to suppose 
the Apostle Paul not to speak of the Roman government 
existing at that time: it approaches at least, to impiety. . 
Paul, let us remember, writes under the influence of the 
Spirit of God. There is therefore, we may be assured, no 
* fleshly wisdom,' no pitiM, shifting, evasive artifices of argu- 
ment. We must not suppose him to say what his words, on 
the supposition in question, would plainly amount to. * It 
is your duty, my brethren, to be subject to civil government, 
but it is only to governments that answer in the degree in 
which all governments ought, to the following description. 
You will at once be sensible that this is far from being the 
case with the government under which you are now placed. 
It is far, then, from being my intention to inculcate sub- 
jection to it. It is rather your fluty to resist a govern- 
ment which answers so ill the ends of its institution.' . Had 
Paul meant this, he would have said it in plain terms. 
Nay, he who can imagine the Spirit of truth, by whose 
direction he wrote, to have used such duplicity and mental 
reservation, is much more than unworthy of being reasoned 
with."* 

Holding then, that " the powers that be " are just the 
existing Roman authorities, we apprehend the Apostle's 
assertion is, — ^the Roman magistrates are appointed by God 
to rule over you, and the other subjects of the empire. — 
" They are ordained of God." These words are a strong 
translation of the original words, probably as strong a one 

* Dr. "Wardlaw's *' Sermon on the Cliristian Duty of Submission to 
Civil Government." Pp. 24, 25. Glasgow, 1820, 
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as the translators, witli a due regard to their conscience and 
scholarship, could give. The words literally signify, " are 
arranged or set in order under God." * They have origi- 
nated in circumstances of his arranging, and as the best 
government which, aU things considered, the inhabitants of 
the wide regions included in the Roman Empire can bear — 
are so in accordance with his will, that none of their 
subjects, especially of their Christian subjects, after this 
explicit declaration by an Apostle, can rebel against them 
without disobeying God. 

The conclusion follows irresistibly from the premises, 
"Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God." There is much appropriateness and 
beauty in the phraseology here. The existing Eoman 
magistrates, from the Emperor to the ^dile, have been 
{raffaojuLtvot) arranged, put into order "under God." Who- 
soever, then, however high be his place in the church, or 
however distinguished by miraculous gifts, by disobeying 
the commands of the magistrates {avrtTa<raofAti,os), sets himself, 
in hostile array against these magistrates, marshalled as it 
were by God, {av9i<rmxt) resists, — withstands, — opposes {r-n 
^tarayvi) the arrangement of God.f He incurs not only the 
guilt of disturbing a useM human arrangement — ^but of 
opposing a divine arrangement, which has all the force of 

* Vide Doddridge in loco, 

+ To illustrate, to a mere English reader, the peculiarity of dic- 
tion arising from the relation of the Greek words raaao/Mtos and 
avriraaaofA.ivoSi I had, in the first edition, represented the words as 
bearing a relation to each other, similar to that of **put in order," and 
"put out of order" — " arrange " and " disarrange," in English. With 
that eagerness which genei-ally characterizes second-rate scholars to 
find an antagonist at fault in matters of grammar, the critic already 
referred to,* charges me with not knowing the true meaning of the 
word av0i<rTT)x« ; and, with an excess of rashness or a defect of 
candour not often exemplified, represents me as applying the remark 
made on that word, to the interpretation of the word a^Btamxiv. In 
this edition I have so varied my illustration as to bring out my idea 
* GarBon*8 Review, pp. 66, 67. 
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an express statute, especially on those to whom an inspired 
Apostle has just declared, in the most explicit terms, that 
the existing Eoman authorities are set in order by, or under 
God. This is the first and strongest enforcement of the 
duty of civil obedience. Disobedience is not only a civil 
crime, but a moral delinquency — it is not only a breach of 
the laws of men, but of the laws of God. It exposes not 
only to the displeasure of men, "who can kill the body," 
but can do no more ; but to the displeasure of " God, who, 
after he has killed the body, can cast both soul and body 
into heU fire.'* 

A second powerftd enforcement of the duty of civil obedi- 
ence is brought forward in the second clause of the second 
verse, and illustrated in the third and foiurth verses, *^ And 
they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation." 
There is but one opinion among qualified judges as to the 
impropriety of the translation of the last word in this clause. 
The word (xpt/Aoi) means judgment. It often signifies an un-. 
favourable judgment, and by a common figure of speech 
comes to be used for pimishinent. Of this use of the word 
many instances occur in Scripture.* It is difficult to free 
our courtly translators from the suspicion that they used the 
strongest word the language contains— a word which was 
even then, though not so exclusively as now, applied to 
express the final state of the hopelessly wretched in hell, — 
to please that weak and wicked king, to whom, imder the 
title of " the Most High and Mighty Prince," they dedicated 
their labours, and who is recorded to have expressed his in- 
dignation in a very remarkable way against a famous German 
divine, for the freedom of speech which he had used in in- 

without the possiblity of seeming even to a prejudiced critic to misin- 
terpret the first word, and by inserting the second with that connected 
with it in regimen, where every attentive reader must have seen that 
they were referred to, have exposed the utter injustice of the second 
charge. The word avQior-nKin was not inserted, because the previous 
remark had no bearing on its exegesis. 
* Rom. iii. 8 ; 1 Cor. xi. 29 ; Gal. v. 10. 
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terpreting this chapter. This is not a solitary instance in 
which onr excellent translation is less excellent than it might 
have been, than it would have been, but for this cause. 
The version would have been objectionable in any circum- 
stances, but it is much more so if, as we apprehend to be the 
case, the Apostle be referring to the pimishment inflicted by 
the Eoman magistrate; or if to punishment inflicted by 
God, to the pimishment inflicted by the Eoman magistrate 
as his ^' minister to execute punishment on him that doeth 
evil." 

I have already, in my preliminary remarks, observed, that 
by many — ^by most interpreters, this clause is connected with 
that immediately preceding it, and the third verse is consi- 
dered as the statement of a new reason for obedience, 
derived from the design and operation, either of well-consti- 
tuted civil government, or of the Roman government. Had 
the second verse not been immediately followed by the third, 
this mode of division would probably have been the right 
one ; but when we consider that the Apostle in summing up 
his argument, represents it as consisting not of three, but of 
two parts — an appeal to conscience, and an appeal to fear ; 
when we And the statement before us immediately followed 
by another statement, which is just an illustration or proof 
of this ; when we find this statement introduced by a con- 
necting particle, *t*pyf^j the proper and ordinary force of 
which is that what follows is a reason for, or a proof of that 
which goes before ; and when we find this particle repeatedly 
in this very paragraph used in this way, I apprehend there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that our interpretation exhibits 
the true logical construction of this passage. 

We proceed, then, to its illustration on this hypothesis. 
"And they that resist shall receive to themselves punish- 
ment," — or, "on the other hand, they that resist shall 
receive to themselves punishment." Not only will they 
offend God ; and draw on themselves his vengeance, but 
violating? the laws, they will bring down upon themselves 
their penalty. The illustration or proof of this follows, and 
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is substantially, The Roman goyemment is a strong and 
active one — ^the only way to avoid its vengeance, is to obey 
its laws. " For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to 
tbe evil : wilt thou then not be afraid of the power ? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. For 
he is the minister of God to thee for good ; but if thou do 
that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the sword in 
vain : for he is the minister of Grod, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doth evil.** 

These words have very commonly been interpreted of 
rulers generally. What they state is true of all civil rulers 
acting in accordance with their office, but it is obvious that 
the direct primary reference is to the Roman rulers, " the 
higher powers," "the powers that be." The appellation 
ot apxovruy Occurring at the beginning of a discussion, might 
mean, probably woidd mean, rulers generally. In the midst 
of a discussion about rulers, it naturally refers to the rulers 
spoken of, and it would require very strong evidence to make 
us believe that it could refer to anything else. Besides, as 
we have already shown, the Apostle is not deUvering a dis- 
course on civil government ; he is stating and enforcing the 
duties of those to whom he is writing, to their governors. 
" He is a minister to tJiee for good : if thou do that which is 
evil, be afraid.* Ye niust needs be subject. If you break 
the laws, you may lay your accoimt with being punished ; 
for the Roman magistrates are a terror to evil workers, and 
wiU pimish those who break the laws ; and in doing so, they 
will be but the ministers of the righteous judgment of God." 
With this sentiment he mixes up another and a closely-con- 
nected one, " The only way in which you can expect to live 
safely under such a government as the Roman, is by quietly 
submitting to the laws. *The rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil.' " 

To be " a terror not to good works but to the evil," is just 
to be a reasonable object of alarm, not to those who practise 
good works, but to those who practise evil works. The 
" good works," the doers of which had no cause to be afraid 
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of the Roman magistrates, must obrioufily be confined to 
that class of good works which, in the estimation both of the 
Apostle and of the magistrates, deserved that appellation. 
The term is plainly not to be imderstood in the imlimited 
way in which it is used, when the Apostle exhorts Titus to 
bring frequently before the minds of his hearers the grand 
peculiarities of Christian doctrine, {Ua) "in order that 
they which have believed in God might be careftd to 
maintain good works ;" * or when he prays that the God of 
peace may make the Hebrew Christians " perfect in every 
good work, to do his will." f I^ clearly refers to the great 
body of those actions reqidred by the Roman laws, which, as 
in the case of the laws of every civil government, were good 
— actions necessary to the order and peace of society. There 
6an be no doubt, that though at this period the imperial 
power had not yet sanctioned the persecution of Christianity, 
the great majority of the Roman magistrates were hostile to 
that reUgion. Some of them were infidels as to the popular 
feith, but not on that accoimt more favourable to Christianity ; 
others were bigoted and superstitious polytheists and 
idolaters ; all of them regarded with dislike and contempt 
those who denied and disregarded the licita religio, the 
established religion of the empire, and who condemned 
every creed and mode of worship but their own as fe-lse 
and fatal. But the laws of the empire were favourable, 
like the laws of all civilized states, to the peapeable 
subject, and armed with penalties against the disobedient 
and rebellious. 

Indeed, the restriction of the meaning of the phrase in the 
way proposed is equally necessary to make it accord with 
the truth of the fact, and with the argument of the Apostle 
— with the truth of the fact, for already clear enough inti- 
mation had been given that the Roman government was 
likely to be a terror to Christians, in doing the good works 
of their Christian profession, and not a terror to those who 

* Titus ill. 8. t Heb. xiii. 21. 
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were disposed to persecute them for doing these good works , 
—with the Apostle's argument, which is, " They who resist 
shall receive punishment, fob the rulers are a terror not to 
good works, but to the evil," — ^thus identifying the evil 
works with resistance, and the good works with obedience 
or non-resistance. This, then, is the Apostle's statement. 
The Boman magistrates, in the administration of their office, 
are a reasonable source of alarm, not to those who obey 
the law, which, generally speaking, is not only in their 
estimation, but in reality, a good thing, — but to those whp 
disturb the peace by resisting the law, which, generally 
speaking, is not only in their estimation, but in reality, a 
bad thing. 

Without this limitation, it is impossible to suppose that 
the Apostle (who, judging from the signs of the times, as 
well as under the guidance of a prophetic spirit, well knew 
that Christians, for rejecting idolatry and renoimcing its 
polluted feasts, and worshipping the true God according to 
his appointment, and teaching the truth to others — all good 
things-— very good things, would be punished by the Roman 
magistrates, while they who persecuted the imoffending 
Christians to the death with the greatest injustice and cruelty 
— certainly a very bad thing — ^woidd be applauded and re- 
warded by them) should have made the statement that these 
*' rulers were a terror not to good works, but to the evil," 
while, with the limitations referred to, the statement is quite 
accordant with fact, and just the statement the Apostle's 
object required. Under the Roman government, as indeed 
imder every order of things which can be called civil govern- 
ment, the quiet orderly citizen was safe, while the lawless 
and disobedient was exposed to danger. 

The Apostle proceeds to apply this statement to the object 
in view, the enforcing obedience to the Roman government 
on those to whom he was writing. " Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt 
have praise of the same." Would you wish to Kve secure in 
the possession of property and life, under the Roman govc 
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ment ? " do that which is good," — ^be a peaceable subject. 
This is the only way of escaping the danger which so for- 
midable a power threatens to aU who oppose it. He inti- 
mates that by taking this course they might even "have 
praise" from "the power." The meaning of the word 
"praise" here, may be learned from the parallel passage in 
the first Epistle of Peter, where inferior magistrates are re- 
presented as "sent" by the king or emperor "for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for ike praise of them that do 
well."* It plainly denotes that protection and encourage- 
ment which, as Bishop Sherlock justly r^narks, "are the 
only proper rewards which good subjects can expect from 
their governors."! 

This statement as to the Roman government protecting 
Christians if they peaceably obeyed the laws-, is confirmed by 
the declaration, that the Roman government was not only, 
as he had already stated, — ^the ordinance of God to them, 
but also "a minister of God" to them "for good." The 
security which they possessed as to life and property under 
the Roman government, when compared with the danger as 
to both which exists in a state of anarchy, was a great bless- 
ing. Of that, as of every blessing, God was the author, and 
the Roman magistrate was his minister. I think it not un- 
likely that the Apostle had a particular reference to the fact, 
— ^that till persecution commenced, the Roman magistrates, 
however they might despise and disapprove of the Christians, 
were, in preserving the public peace, their protectors against 
the Jewish assassin and the Pagan mob. But for a regular 
government, the primitive Christians would have been torn 
to pieces as by wild beasts. 

The Apostle very probably had before his mind the in- 

♦ 1 Peter ii. 14. 

+ " Sherlock's Discourses," vol. iii. p. 814; 12mo. Edin.1774. Some 
very good remarks on the impossibility of rewards, properly so called, 
being a sanction of civil govenunent, are to be found in WarburUm's 
AUiaTice, pp. 21-26. 
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stances in which " the power," the Roman magistrate, had 
been the " minister of Gk)d" to himself " for good." It was 
a Eoman magistrate, Gallio, who refused even to enter on 
the consideration of a charge against him by the Jews at 
Corinth, when he imderstood that it referred not to "a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness," but to what he called 
" a question of words, and names, and of the law." It was 
an authority under the Roman government which did him a 
similar favour at Ephesus. It was a Roman military magis- 
trate who rescued him from the fury of the populace, and 
secured him from the feller purpose of sworn conspirators at 
Jerusalem. It was a Roman governor who, however im- 
perfectly he performed his duty to him, preserved him from 
the murderous designs of his countrymen, and protected 
him in the important right of appeal.* From his own ex- 
perience he could say, "The power is a minister of God" 
to Christians "for good;" and, following his example of 
peaceable submission to the laws, the Christians of Rome 
might expect to meet with similar " rewards " for their 
" good work." 

On the other hand, if they, by conspiracy and revolt, dis- 
turbed the public peace, they might lay their account with 
punishment ; and if they met with it, it would be no more 
than they deserved. " But if thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he beareth not the sword in vain." " That which 
is evil" must be understood with similar limitations as the 
phrase contrasted with it. The Christians might do many 
things that were evil, without at all exciting the displeasure 
of the Roman magistrates ; aye, to do what was in the highest 
degree evil — ^to retiim to idolatry, was the readiest way to 
obtain praise of many of them. But if the Roman Christians, 
by being disobedient subjects, did that which was, in the 
estimation of both the Apostle and the Roman magistrates, 
" evil," they have good cause to be afraid. Punishment, 
severe and certain and sudden, was likely to overtake them. 

• Acts xviii. 14 ; xix. 35 ; xxi. 31 ; xxiii. 12-28 ; xxv. pasHm, 
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" J2<?," the Roman magistrate, " beareth the sword/* and " he 
ibeareth" it " not in vain." The Roman emperor, and some 
of the subordinate magistrates, wore a small sword or dagger, 
jpuffio, as a part of their official dress ;* an emblem of their 
having the power of taking away life. The Apostle's state- 
ment is, the Roman magistrate has the power to take away 
life, and is not slack to use it. The Roman government is a 
powerful and active government. 

In the following words the Apostle states that, in his 
estimation, as a divinely inspired messenger, the exercise of 
the power to pmiish, of which the Roman magistrates were 
possessed, in the case of those Christians who should " resist 
the power" and do " that which w^s evil," in plotting or re- 
belling against the government, was a worthy exercise of 
it ; and that, in thus employing it, he was equally God's 
minister as in protecting the peaceable and orderly. " He 
is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil." The word translated " wrath," (opyn,) 
properly signifying violent commotion of mind — ^as anger, is 
frequently in the New Testament, and obviously here, used 
to signify punishment, the effect of such mental excitement. f 
One of the most judicious of the Fathers says, " He calls 
punishment wrath." { The clause would more completely 
answer to that which it is obvioiisly antithetic, by a slight 
transposition, and supplying one word from the former clause. 
" He is a minister of God to thee for punishment, an avenger 
of him that doeth evil." As in the former case, they would 
enjoy security — ^this would come from God, and in conferring 
it the Roman magistrate woidd be his minister ; so in this 
case, they would be punished — ^this punishment would 
indeed be from God, and in inflicting it the Roman magis^ 
trate would be his minister. 

This was stating the sentiment in the way most fitted 

♦ Sueton. in Vitellio xv. Galba. xi. Tacit; Hist. iii. 68. Aurel. Vict; 
de Caesar, xiii. 
t JRom. iv. 15 ; ii. 8 ; iii. 5 j v. 9. J Theddoret. 
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to give it weight with, those to whom it was addressed. 
Their scruples about obedience were grounded on the Homan 
magistrates not being " of God." Now, says the Apostle, 
they are " 6f God : " and instead of your securing his appro- 
bation by resisting them, it is He who will punish you by 
their instrumentaUty. Such is the force of the second 
argument. They who resist the Homan government, shall 
receive to themselves punishment. That government which, 
in protecting the peaceable, is a minister of God for good — 
is armed with the power of pimishii^ the disorderly and 
rebellious, and is supposed to use it ; and should it ever, in 
the case of any of you, be exercised on account of conspiracy 
or rebellion, it wiU be properly exercised : you will meet 
with but what you deserve, and the Roman magistrate wiU 
only inflict on you a part of that punishment which thfe 
Supreme Ruler accounts your due. 

" The conclusion of the whole matter" is to be foimd in 
the sixth verse : " Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not 
only for wrath, but for conscience' sake."* It is necessary, 
the Apostles state, that they should be subject — i. e, plainly 
to " the higher powers — the powers that be — the power — 
the rulers," — ^in one word, the Roman government in all its 
functionaries ; and it is necessary that they be subject on two 
accoimts, — on account of " wrath" — of the punishment, the 
merited punishment, which an opposite mode of conduct was 
sure to bring upon them ; and not only on this accoimt, but 
for a higher reason — on accoimt of conscience, from a regard 
to the divine authority interposed in this matter, not merely 
in the evidence that forces itself on every thinking mind that 
civil government is in accordance with the divine will, but 

* These words are well interpreted in the Saxon confession. " Ma- 
gistratui politico subditi debent obedientiam, sicut Paidus inquit, *non 
solum propter iram,* id est, metu poense corporalis, qu^ adficiuntur 
contumaces ab ipsis magistratibus, * sed etiam propter conscientiam,' 
id est, contiunacia est peccatum offendens Deum et avellens con- 
scientiam a Deo." — Corptis et Syntagma Confessiomcm, Pars ii, p. 91, 
4to. Gen. 1654. 
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also in the clear, and, but for the glosses of interpreters of 
subsequent times, we should have said, the unobscurable 
revelation of his will, by an inspired Apostle, in the plainest 
and most imambiguous language, assuring them that the 
Roman government was to them a divine appointment. 

Such is the meaning — such, so far as I have been able to 
discover it, is the whole meaning of this much controverted 
passage. It is a strong assertion and enforcement of the 
duty of civil obedience on the Christian Romans. The 
whole passage is an answer to the question. Are Christians 
subject to the authority of a government administered by 
heathens ? And the answer is a very strong affirmative. 

There is another question of kindred character and similar 
importance— Were there any limits to this obedience which 
was due to the Roman government, and if so, what were 
they? to which this passage is not intended to give an 
answer,- on which indeed it gives little information, except 
that the obligation would appear to be very extensive ; and 
it seems intimated, that it was only ^ in doing what was 
" good," both in the Apostle's estimation and that of the 
Roman goverment, that they were to seek to avoid its wrath 
and secure its praise. The question, however, was obviously 
a very important one ; and the primitive Christians were by 
no means destitute of the means of satis^Eictorily resolving it. 

It need scarcely be remarked, that the circumstance that a 
law whether divine or human is expressed in unlimited terms, 
does not by any means infer that it admits of no exception : 
nor is at all necessary that, where there are exceptions, these 
exceptions should be all, or indeed any of them, i^cifically 
mentioned.* In reference to scriptural injimctions, there are 
clearly stated in the inspired volimie general principles of 

* " It is a rule owned by all that— every general rule in any place, 
is to be limited by an exception unto it in any one [other] place what- 
ever; and there is scarce any general rule, but admitteth of an excep- 
tion." — Owen on Marrying after Divorce — Collection of Sermons, d^c, 
p. 574, folio. Lond. 1721. Vide Dr. Campbell's illustration of this 
sentiment, Note xxiv. 
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trutii and justice, in a consistency with which all particular 
precepts must be interpreted ; so that we are warranted to 
say of any particular precept, however clearly proved to be 
a divine one, that any meaning which can be brought out 
of it, which contradicts these principles, cannjot be the true 
meaning. For example, there is a pr.ecept in the Jewish law, 
which, at first sight, seems not merely to authorize, but to 
require hmnan sacrifices.* The passage admits of satis- 
factory explanation ; but though it did not, the great prin- 
ciples with regard to the divine character and will, so clearly 
stated in Scripture, would warrant us to Bay, that any mean- 
ing which sanctions human sacrifice cannot be the true mean- 
ing. There may be cases in Scripture where the only way 
of fixing the limits of a precept, expressed without exception, 
yet obviously intended not to be imiversal, is by appealing to 
such principles — ^which is indeed just one way of making 
Scripture its own interpreter ; but in the great majority of 
cases of the kind, we have either exceptions specified in other 
parts of Scripture, .or we have the example of those whose 
conduct is either law, or the undoubted explication of law. 
These principles, the soundness of which is universally 
admitted among intelligent interpreters, of either divine or 
human law, I have thought it right to state, as we shall 
probably have occasion in the sequel more than once to refer 
to them. 

To the question, Were there limits beyond which the 
Koman Christians were not merely not boimd, but not per- 
mitted to obey the Roman magistrates — in other words, Is 
this precept, though unlimited in its language, to be under- 
stood with exceptions ? I apprehend that so far as active obe- 
dience is concerned, no man will now dare to give a nega- 
tive answer. Considering that question as settled, I go on to 
inquire, What were the limits of the Roman Christians' 
active obedience to the Roman magistrates ? What are the 
exceptions with which the unlimited precept must have been 
understood by them ? 

* Levit. xxvii. 28, 20. 
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The first set of exceptions is marked by a clear and broad 
line. It includes all acts required, or which might be 
required, by the Roman government, inconsistent with the 
divine law. In this case, the primitive Christians were not 
only not boimd to obey, but they were boimd not to obey. 
It has been justly remarked, that " whether we shoidd obey 
God rather than man, can never be seriously made a question 
by common sense, any more than by piety." * The relation 
which subsists between man and God is earlier and closer 
and more permanent than that which can exist between 
subjects and magistrates. When the claims of the latter 
clash with those of the former, there can be no doubt which 
must give way. As Hall has finely expressed it, " The two 
obligations are not equipollent — ^the former is essential, in- 
variable, and paramoimt to every other."! 

On this principle the Apostles themselves acted. When 



* D%vig}it. — "The authority of kings over our outward man is not 
so absolute but that it suffers a great restraftit. It must stretch no 
farther than the prince of our inward man pleases ; for if secular princes 
stretch out the skirts of their authority to command ought by which 
our souls are prejudiced," ** the King of souls hath in this case given 
us a higher command, that we rather obey God than men." — Hales' (of 
Eton) Works, vol. ii. p. 302. Glasgow, 1765. 

+ The truth on this subject has seldom been more clearly and forcibly 
spoken than in a little book, entitled ** Vindicice contra Tyrannos : sive 
de prindpis in pqpiUum, popvZique in pnndpem, Ugitima potestaie,* 
published in 1579, under the assumed name of Stephanus Jv/nius Brviv3 
Celta, purporting to be printed at Edinburgh, but bearing strong in- 
ternal marks of having proceeded from some French or Swiss press. 
The first question discussed is, **An subditi teneantur aut debeant 
principibus obedire, si quid contra legem Dei imperent ? " The opening 
of the reply is very admirable, ** Videbitur fortasse prima fronte hsec 
qusestio plane otiosa et inutilis, qua nempe Christianorum axioma 
certissimum, tot scripturae sacrae testimoniis, tot seculonim exemplis, 
tot piorum Martyrum rogis comprobatum, quasi etiam nunc contro- 
versum in dubium vocari videatur. TJnde etenim, dices, tot tantaeque 
piorum sferumnse, nisi ex una hac causa, quod Deo simpliciter et 
absolute, regibus quatenus adversus legem Dei nil imperent, obtem- 
perandum esse pqrpetuo judicarint ? Quorsum vero alioqui apostolorum 
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the Jewish magistrates " commanded " Peter and John " not 
to speak at all, nor teach in the name of Jesus," their unhesi- 
tating answer was, " Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken imto you more than unto God, judge ye." And 
accordingly they took the first opportunity of doing what the 
magistrate had prohibited them from doing.* On an after 
occasion, when called to accoimt by the Sanhedrim for their 
disobedience, " Peter and the rest of the Apostles answered 
and said. We ought to obey God rather than men."f , 

The primitive Christians trod in the steps of their inspired 
leaders. When they were commanded to enter heathen 
temples — ^to bum incense on heathen altars — ^they respect- 
fully, but obstinately refused. They had not learned to 
make the nice distinctions which, on an analogous subject, 
some have made, and acted on, in later times. They did not 



responsum, *Deo magis, quam hominibus parendum esse?' Deinde, 
cum sola unius Dei voluntas perpetuo justa sit, ceterorom iujusta sub- 
inde esse possit ; quis ambigat, quia illi uni absque ulla exceptione, 
his cum aliqua semper exceptione parendum sit * • * * Docent 
sacrse literse, Deum suapte auctoritate regnare, reges quasi precaria : 
Deum per se, Keges per Deum : Deum jurisdictione sua uti, Reges 
delegata tantum. Sequitur itaque, Dei immeusam esse jurisdictionem, 
Regum dimensam : Dei infinitam potentiam, Regum praefinitam : Dei 
regnum nullis limitibus circumscriptum esse, Regum contra certis 
regionibus regi certis canceUis terminari," pp. 1, 2, 5, 6. The remark- 
able little book from which this citation is made, and which has much 
in common with our countryman Buchanan's admirable **Opusculum,*' 
*^ De Jure Regni apud Scotos" has been ascribed to a great variety of 
authors, some of them of very great name, and it would not dishonour 
the greatest of these names. It has been ascribed to Philip de Momay, 
the Knight of Plessais — to Francis Hottoman, whom Milton styles "et 
Gallus, et jurisconsultus, et vir doctissimus " — ^to Hubert Languet, Sir 
Philip Sidney's correspondent — to Theodore Beza — to Isaac Casaubon, 
Tov Ttatw — and, in fine, to John Crell, one of the most learned of the 
early Socinians. — Vide ThorruK RvMimanni jprcefat, ad Buchanani 
Opera. Folio Ed. 1715. The ascription of this book to these distin- 
guished men shows, that in the judgment of their cotemporaries, they 
were considered as holding substantially the opinions maintained in it. 
* Acts iv. 18, 19. t Acts v. 29. 

Cd2 
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say, there is nothing either moral or immoral in walking in 
a particular direction — ^in going into any house — ^in takii^ 
in the hand a portion of any substance, and casting it into a 
fire kindled on any place. These are indifferent actions ; 
the civil authority commands them, — ^why should I not obey 
it? But like single-minded, simple-hearted men as they 
were, they said — ^That house is a temple dedicated to the 
honour of a usurper of Jehovah's prerogative — ^that fire 
bums on the altar of a demon — and to cast incense on it, is 
understood to be worship, and it is only because it is under- 
stood to be worship that it is required of us : we will die 
sooner than comply with the imperial mandate. And in 
thousands, and in tens of thousands, they did die. 

Another class of exceptions from the apparently imlimited 
command of obedience to the Roman magistrate^ here im*' 
posed on the Roman Christians, includes in it illegal com- 
mands and exactions. When compliance with these did not 
imply sin on the part of him who yielded it, he was not 
morally bound not to obey or submit, but neither was he 
morally bound to obey or submit. It became a question, not 
directly of conscience, but of expediency, — ^though indirectly ^ 
like almost all questions of expediency, it might become a 
question of conscience. The principle is a general one, and 
as applicable to the primitive Christians as to any other class 
of persons. " Subjects are not bound to obey the commands 
of magistrates when they are not warranted by law. The 
law creates magistrates, and defines all their powers and 
rights: whenever they require that which is not warran- 
ted by law, they cease to act as magistrates, and return 
to the character of mere citizens* In this character they 
plainly have no authority over their fellow-citizens. It 
is not the man, but the magistrate, whom God commands to 
obey."* 

When illegal demands were made on the Apostle Paul 
himself, he did not tamely submit to them. When the 

* *' Dwight's Theology," vol. iv. p. 147. Loud. 1822. 
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chief captain, a Roman military authority, had given orders 
to have Paid scourged, instead of immediately baring his 
back, he, with the dignity of a free man, pleaded his rights; 
*' Is it lawM for you," he said, " to scourge a man that is a 
Roman, and uncondemned ?"* When Ananias, the high- 
priest, commanded him to be smitten on the mouth, did he 
silently endure the opprobrious and illegal injury ? " God 
shall smite thee," said he, " thou whited wall ; for sittest 
thou there to judge according to the law, and commandest 
me to be smitten contrary to the law ?" f When the magis- 
trates of Philippi had commanded Paul and Silas to "be 
beaten with many stripes, and cast into prison," -and, satisfied 
with their illegal infliction, sent next day to the jailor to set 
them at liberty, instead of thankftdly receiving his liberation 
as a boon, or even quietly complying with a request of his 
superiors, he showed his abhorrence of illegal violence, *by 
nobly exclaiming, "They have beaten us openly imcon- 
demned, being Romans, and have cast us into prison, and 
now do they thrust us out privily ? nay verily ; but let them 
come themselves and fetch us out."J 

There is yet a third class of exceptions from the general 
law of obedience to the Roman government, imposed on the 
primitive Christians. It includes aU cases in which the 
magistrates, though not acting illegally, i. e. in direct oppo- 
sition to the law, went beyond the limits of civil authority, 
and interfered in matters that no way pertained to them. 
The most remarkable instance of this is to be foimd in their 
interference with religious concerns. Few will deny that 
the heathen Roman government had nothing to do with the 
religious opinions and usages of the Christians, except so far 
as these might interfere with the peace or good order of civil 
society. On this groimd, as weU as on the higher groimd 
that all compliance with such interference was inconsistent 
with their duty to their Divine Master, they were warranted 

* Acts xxii. 25. t Acts xxiii. 3, 

% Acts xvi. 35, ^ , 
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to disregard all the religions legislation of their Eoman rulers, 
and all the sentences founded on that legislation. The 
Government of Rome, like all civil governments, had for its 
province the administration of men's civil affairs — the ad- 
vancement of their civil interests. That was its appropriate 
province, and beyond that it had no legitimate power. If 
the inquiry be made, who was to judge respecting these 
limitations ? the answer is a very obvious one — every Chris- 
tian for himself; and he must take the consequences which 
flow from his decision. Such, I apprehend, are the limits 
within which the command, which is the subject of consider- 
ation, was obligatory on those to whom it was originally 
addressed. 

There is but one question more that must be put and 
answered, in order to a full view of the duty of the Roman 
Christians in reference to the Roman government. When 
duty, or when expediency dictated to Christians not to com- 
ply with the commands of magistrates, what were they to do 
then ? Were they quietly to submit to the punishment the 
magistrate chose to inflict, or were they authorized to com- 
bine together, and endeavour to subvert the government ? 
To this question there can, I apprehend, be but one answer 
given. They were bound to submit, allowing no proper 
opportunity to pass, however, of showing that they considered 
themselves illegally treated, if they were illegally treated — 
that they considered themselves unjustly treated, when they 
were imjustly treated. 

The imiform conduct of the primitive Christians makes it 
evident that they thus understood the apostoKc injunction. 
Their obUgation to act in this manner, however, seems to 
me not to have originated in the general command to be 
subject to civil government ; but conjointly, in the express 
declaration made to them by an inspired Apostle, that the 
Roman government, whatever were its defects and faults, 
was yet God's ordinance to them, and that they could not 
resist — could not take any measures to disarrange that sys- 
tem, without violating his law and incurring his displeasure ; 
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and in the circumstaaces in wliicli they were placed, as a 
small body, many of them foreigners, possessed of no consti- 
tutional influence in the government, which was administered 
by heathens. Either of these would have made it their duty 
to submit to whatever the government might inflict, rather 
than to do anything tending to conspiracy or rebellion. The 
law to them was clear and explicit ; and had it not been so, 
it is plain that any attempt to act otherwise than it dictated, 
would have brought sudden destruction on themselves and 
their brethren, and placed most powerful barriers in the way 
of the propagation of their most holy faith. It must not, 
however, be supposed that Jesus Christ, by his Apostle, 
deprived those Christian Romans of privileges which belonged 
to them as members of civil society. He only, in the ex- 
press command of his inspired messenger, pointed out to 
them the precise path which, in their circumstances, an en- 
Hghtened regard to their rights and duties, as members 

of civil society, would have urged them to pursue I 

have thus finished the answer to the question. What were 
these things to them to whom they were originally delivered? 
Our attention must now be turned to a question, if pos- 
sible, of deeper interest and importance : " What are these 
things to us and to Christians generally, in every coimtry 
and in every age ?" That we have a concern in them there 
can be no doubt. "All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness."* What the Apostle says 
of the Old Testament Scriptures, in reference to the primitive 
Christians, is equally applicable to the whole contents of the 
completed book of God, to us and to all who shall come 
after us : " Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were 
written for our learning."! It is an important part of the 
duty of " the man of God," to show how particular parts of 
inspired Scripture conduce to " doctrine, and reproof, and 
correction, and instruction in righteousness," — how "the 

* 2 Tim. ill. 16. t Rom. xv. 4. 
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things which were written aforetime" are fitted *'for our 
learning." 

In the discharge of this most responsible function of my 
office, I am now about to engage. The principles that are 
here laid down have the same claim on our belief, and the 
precepts promulgated, the same claim on our obedience, 
as they had on the belief and obedience of the Christian 
Komans, except so far as it can be made out satisfactorily 
that the precepts must be modified, in their application to 
us, by a consideration of the pecular circumstances in which 
they were, and we are, placed, as statements made with re- 
gard to the duty of " servants under the yoke," must be 
modified if applied to servants who are by civil privilege, as 
well as natural right, as free as their masters. It ought to be 
a matter of as firm faith to us as to the Roman Christians, — 
*' that there is no power but of God," — ^that " the powers 
that were" when the Apostle wrote "were ordained of 
God," — that the Roman government was what it is here re- 
presented to be, and had the rights which are here ascribed 
to it, and that to that government Christians who lived 
imder it were bound to be subject, both for " wrath and for 
conscience* sake." This is the doctrine of the passage, and 
we ought to hold it as one of the things " most surely be- 
lieved among us." 

With regard to practical instruction, it obviously teaches 
us, that Christians, in all coimtries and ages, should respect 
and obey the civil government under which they live, — ^that 
a Christian who follows a course which tends to anarchy, 
acts a wicked as well as an inconsistent and foolish part — 
that no Christian is warranted to disturb a settled civil 
government, because it is not, in its form and administra- 
tion, so good as he could desire it — ^that, for example, the 
Briton who glories in the mixed government of his coimtry, 
must not, on going to America, conspire or rebel against its 
republican institutions — that the American, who is at least 
equally proud of what he coimts the pre-eminent freedom of 
the constitution of his country, must not, on coming to 
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Britain, either secretly or openly, seek to subvert its govern- 
ment — ^that neither of them going to Turkey or to China, 
should act the part of a ringleader or promoter of sedition — 
and that all Christians, placed in the same circumstances in 
reference to the government under which they live, as the 
prinutive Christians were in reference to the Eoman govern- 
ment, are boimd to act not only on the same general 
principle, but in precisely the same way. A Christian 
individual, or a body of Christians, living under a Pagan or 
Mohammedan government, are boimd to obey those govern- 
ments as £Eir as their enlightened consciences will permit. 
They are quietly to submit to such sufferings as the govern- 
ment may inflict on them, for their non-compliance with 
what they account sin ; and they are to do nothing to im- 
settle the government, except by the dissemination of the 
doctrines and laws of Christ, which, sooner or later will, by 
their moral power, either improve or destroy all the secular 
governments on the face of the earth. 

This, I think, is nearly the amoimt of the practical in- 
struction, of a general kind, which the passage furnishes. 
It naturally enough indeed suggests the thought, along with 
an irresistible sense of its justice, — ^if the Roman Christians 
were called on to yield cheerM obedience to an arbitrary 
government, at the head of which was a Claudius or a Nero, 
witfe what thankM readiness should we perform our duties 
to a civil government, which, though not perfect, has within 
itself the means of indefinite improvement, and which, even 
in its present state, certainly answers the ends of civil 
government in a degree in which they have very seldom 
been realized ! 

But very readily admitting all this, we must still hold 
that this passage does not directly teach the divine ordination 
of any particidar existing civil government. It teaches us, in- 
deed, that civil government in general is of divine appoint- 
ment, in the sense in which that expression has been ex- 
plained ; but as to any particidar government being God's 
ordinance to any particular individual or nation, that is to be 
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inferred from a variety of circTimstaiices. The truth on this 
subject cannot be more correctly stated than in the cautious 
words of Dr. Paley : " It is the will of God that the happi- 
ness of human life be promoted. Civil society conduces to 
that end. Civil societies cannot be upholden, imless in each 
the interest of the whole society be binding on every part 
and member of it. So long as the established government 
cannot be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, 
it is the will of God that the established government be 
obeyed."* The Eoman Christians were directly informed 
that the Eoman government was God's ordinance to them. 
We have not the same means of judging of any particular 
government, whether it is God's ordinance to us. We have 
sufficient means, however, of ascertaining this point ; and 
when, by their use, we have come to the conclusion, that the 
government imder which we live is so, the obligation to 
obedience rising out of the Apostle's declaration, binds our 
consciences as fast as it did theirs. 

Happily for us, there is no difficulty in coming to a deter- 
mination. Our civil constitution is based on so many just 
principles — is, upon the whole, so well administered — and 
contains such a deep-seated and powerful spring of improve- 
ment, that we can have no reasonable doubt that it is the 
ordinance of God to us ; while, on the other hand, the 
ruling power in this country, supported as it is by the ap- 
probation of the principles on which it is founded by the 
great body of the subjects, is so powerful, that to think of 
resisting it, would not only be highly criminal, but folly 
almost amounting to madness. To this government we owe 
obedience ; and I have no doubt that the voice of God to us, 
in reference to it, is, " Let every soul be subject imto the 
higher powers." 

It is obvious, however, as we have already seen, that the 
obligation to obedience to any himian government, even to 
the one expressly declared by an Apostle to be ordained of 

* Paley 's '' Moral Philosophy," Works, vol. i. p. 318. 
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God, has limits. " To pretend," says Bishop Burnet, " that 
we owe our princes obedience without reserve, is profane 
and impious. The laws of God, the King of kings, are 
reserves upon our obedience, to those whose highest dignity 
it is that they are ministers deputed by him. It is a reproach 
to all religion, and indeed a professed throwing it oflP, to any 
who pretend to be Christians, to contradict this so flatly as 
to assert an obedience to any himian authority without 
reserve. The more solemnly and publicly this is done, the 
reproach is the deeper. For it is the open preferring ' the 
creature ' to ' the Creator, God blessed for ever.' Subjects 
are only bound to render to princes what is theirs ; that is, 
the rights vested in them by law, custom, and constitution, 
and no more. And if we are only bound to render them 
what is theirs^ then if they should demand what is not theirs^ 
but is by the most strict possible provision still ours^ such as 
the liberty of our persons, the property of pur estates, and 
the observance of our laws " (the good Bishop might have 
added, our conscientious convictions, and our immortal 
hopes), " we are certainly not boimd to render them these, 
because, in a constitution like ours, no prince can call them 
his. We may preserve them as jfrom robbers, so jfrom all 
illegal and violent, invasion. Warrants and commissions in 
such cases, are null and void of themselves."* 

But let us examine a little more closely the extent of the 
limits within which submission to our government or any other 
government is obligatory. > The existence of such limits will 
scarcely be denied in so many words in our times. And first, 
then, it is obvioua^that no civil enactment can ever make void 
the laws of God-rcan ever make that sin which He makes 
duty, or that duty which He makes sin. " No human sove- 
reign," Richard Baxter says, "hath authority to forbid what 
God commands, nor to command what God forbids ; but their 
laws that are notoriously contrary to the laws of God, are nul- 
lities, and cannot oblige to obedience or punishment. ]A con- 

* " Burnet's Sennon on Matthew xxii. 21," pp. 6, 6. 
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stable may a thousand times more excusably pretend authority 
against the king, or independent of him, than a king can claim 
authority against God, or independent on him. There is no 
power but from God ; God giveth none against himself. All 
laws or commands of men are null and void of true obliging 
authority, which are against his lawsTI They are not words 
of authority but of rebellion or usurpation, that command us 
to disobey the God of heaven. To resist such a command is 
not to resist an act of power, but of usurpation. For there 
can be no power without, much less against the foimtain of 
all power, the universal Sovereign. It may be, this is the 
meaning of the schoolmen and politicians, that say, * It is no 
law that is unjust, and of Augustine who makes justice essen- 
tial to the commonwealth.'"* 

To illustrate this by example ; — If the government were 
requiring its subjects (as some of its subordinate agents, not 
long ago, did in a foreign coimtry, and imhappily had their 
conduct sanctioned by the commander-in-chief and a majority 
in the House of Commons), to take a part in idolatrous 
worship, they not only are not bound to obey, but they are 
bound to disobey such a command. Shotdd the government 
engage in the prosecution of enterprizes opposed to the law 
of God, and require me directly to support them, I am bound 
to refuse. Should they engage directly in a trade, which 
they too long sanctioned, and send our ships of war as slavers, 
to the coast of Africa, would it be consistent with my duty to 
serve as a sailor aboard one of these ships, or, which as we 
will by and by see comes to the same thing, pay a tax, levied 
avowedly for the purpose of supporting this service ? If 
government, in making and executing laws in reference to 
the Church of which Jesus Christ is sole Lord and King, 
usurp His place, can Miy Christian, taking this view of the 
government's conduct, actively support such an usurpation ? 
And what other view can an enlightened Christian take of 
it ? Is not Jesus Christ the sole King and Head of His 

♦ Baxter's " Holy Commonwealth," pp. 879, 380. 
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Chiirch ? Who has right to legislate in her, or about her, 
but Himself ? To whom has He delegated the power given 
to Him by the Father ? Can a Christian safely in any way, 
show his approbation of a principle, which is indeed the soul 
of " the Man of Sin " — of a system the very foundation of 
which, is permitting human authority to take the place of 
the authority of Christ — by adding to, and taking from His 
institutions ? 

j The second class of limitations to the obligation of civil 
oKedience, refers to cases in which the magistrates, of what- 
ever grade, act illegally. Where the illegality is cle^t and 
obvious, it is plain that the subject is not boimd to obey. I In 
some cases, though not boimd to obey, he may find, on the 
principle that it is our duty, in matters not of absolute obli- 
gation, to do what is upon the whole for the best, that he 
may obey- — ^that he ought to obey — though scarcely in any 
case, without distinctly showing that he is aware of the ille- 
gality, and protesting against it. The man who tamely and 
silently submits to injustice from an inferior magistrate, 
betrays the general cause of good order. He is a bad 
citizen, and not even a good subject. He obeys or submits 
to an inferior power, acting in an unauthorized manne?*, in 
preference to " the higher powers " of the law. If even the 
first magistrate of this kingdom — God bless and protect the 
Royal Maiden, and shed on her abundantly the healthful 
influence of his Spirit and the saving blessings of his grace, 
as " the dew of her youth " — ^if even she were doing what 
some of her predecessors have done to their cost, but which 
neither her character nor her principles give us any reason 
to fear she will ever attempt — should Queen Victoria attempt 
to do that by proclamation, or direct warrants, which the 
constitution says ought to be done only by the legislature, 
her subjects would not in such a case be bound to obey her, 
and her best friends, with all their affection for her person, 
and reverence for her office, would be the first to declare 
thpkt they would not. 
{The third class of limitations of the obligation of civil 
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obedience, embraces all cases in which the magistrate leaves 
his proper province, and interferes in matters with which, as 
a magistrate, he has nothing to do.* The object and design 

♦ The original Scottish reformers state the truth on this subject very 
accurately, in **the Confession of Faith," drawn up and laid before 
Parliament in 1560. **Sik as resist the supreme power, doing tJuU 
thing quhilh apperteinis to his charge, do resist Goddis ordinance,"-^ 
though they show how sadly they misapprehended what appertained to 
the magistrate's charge — by the following statement in the same docu- 
ment, — "mairover to kings, princes, rulers, and magistrates, wee 
affirm that chieflie and most principallie the conservation and purgation 
of the religion apperteine ; so that not onlie are they appointed for 
civil poHcie, but also for maintenance of the trew religion, and for 
suppressing idolatrie and superstitioun whatsoever." — The Confession 
of the Faith and Doctrine, belevit and professU he the Protestants of 
Scotland, chap. xxiv. I>imlop*s Collection of Confessions, vol. ii. pp. 92, 
93. There is a curious mistake in the Latin version of the Scots Con- 
fession of Faith, which appears in the " Corpus et Syntagma Confes- 
sionum," in 4to, printed at Geneva, 1664, the words, "doing that 
thing quhilk apperteinis to his charge," being referred not to the 
magistrate, but to those who resist him, and rendered "usurpantes 
quod ad illius munus pertinet," instead of ''suumexercentem munus." 
The version in Dunlop's Collection of Confessions, though not literal, 
gives the meaning, **Quicunque magistratui in mora est qui minus 
suum exerceat munus." 

In perfect conformity with the doctrine of the Confession, that in 
resisting the magistrate we resist God's ordinance only when * ' he is 
doing that thing whilk perteinis to his charge, " we find Erskine of Dun, 
in a letter to the Earl of Mar, asserting, that **when the magistrate 
passes the bounds of his office, and enters within the sanctuary of the 
Lord, meddling with such things as appertain to the ministers of 
religion, the servants of God should withstand and resist, and would be 
unworthy of their character if they sacrificed this duty to the wish of 
conciliating the favour of princes by flattery or acquiescence. " — Ban- 
natyne's Jm^rnal, pp. 278 — 293. Such passages as we have just cited 
from the Scots' Confessional and from the good superintendent of 
Angus' letter, are striking illustrations of a fact which must have 
struck every enlightened student of history, especially ecclesiastical 
liistory, that men sometimes strongly and conscientiously hold a 
general principle, which, if understood in the full extent of its legiti- 
mate application, would lead them to abandon other principles, really, 
tht)ugh not to them apparently inconsistent with it, and give a decidedly 
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of civil magistracy must be luiderstood, to perceive the force 
and bearing of this remark. Dr. Watts states, that " the 
design of civil government is to secure the persons, properties 
— ^the just literty, and peace of mankind, from the invasions 

different direcyon to their practical plans and operations. It would be 
an interestmg and not nnfruitfol theme of speculation — what would 
have been the probable conseq^uences, if the reformers had entertained 
in their full extent, those just views of the spirituality of Christ's king- 
dom, and the complete distinctness of civil and religious authority, of 
which glimpses are occasionally exhibited in their works ? 

It would be difl5cult to discover in the writings of deep-thinking and 
high-principled men, so many self -contradictory passages as are to be 
found in the symbolical books of the Keformed Churches, under the 
head, ** De Magistratu ;** and in none of them do these self-contradic- 
tions stand out in more grotesquely prominent relief than in the 
standards of our national church. "We have looked through the most 
of those most interesting documents, the confessions of the Reformed 
Churches, and the view of magistracy in its design and functions most 
consistent with Scripture reason and itself, that we have met with, 
occurs in the Bohemian confession, to which our attention was particu- 
larly called by observing it referred to by Rutherford in his Lex Rex, 
in support of some of the liberal principles asserted in that singular 
work, — "Docetur apud nos, juxta scripturas, quod sublimior potestas 
seu Magistratus secularis, Dei ordinatio sit, ut m iis quce politica et 
temporaria sunt, populus regatur — Sunt autem magistratuum partes ac 
inunus, omnibus ex sequo jus dicere, iu communem omnium usum, sine 
personarum acceptione, pacem et tranquiUitatem publicam tueri et 
procurare. De maUs et facinorosis hanc interturbantibus, psenas 
Bumere, aliosque omnes ab eorum vi et injuria vindicare. — Quod autem 
attinet ad eas res quae animarum fideique et salutis sunt, decent, 
Tantum Dei verbo ejusque ministris audiendum esse ut Christus ipse 
ait * Reddite quae sunt Csesaris Cesari, et quae sunt Dei Deo.' — Si quis 
autem ipsos, ad ea quae in Deum sunt, cum verbo ejus quod in seternum 
manet, pugnant et reluctantur, cogere velit, apostolorum exemplo, qui 
sic Hierosolymis Magistratui responderunt utendum docent. * Obedire 
oportet,' inquiunt illi * Magis Deo quam hominibus.* " — Confessio fidei 
ac religionis Baronwn et Nobilium Regni Bohemice, 1535. Art. xvi. 
De Potestate Seculari. Corpus et Syntagma Confessionumy <Ssc.y pars ii. 
pp. 199, 200. 4to: Genevse, 1654. The views of these Bohemian 
barons, so much more just than those of almost all the reformed divines, 
were perhaps influenced by the circumstance that their supreme magis- 
trate was a bigoted Roman Catholic. The Confession was presented at 
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and injuries of their neighbours." * " The commonwealth," 
says Locke, "seems to me to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their civil 
interests. Civil interests I call life, liberhr, health and 
indolency of body, and t^ie possession of cittward things, 
such as money, lands, house-ftimiture, and the like." f In 
perfect conformity with this excellent divine, and this 
accomplished philosophical jurist, Mr. Gib, who so long stood 
at the head of one of the great divisions of the Secession 
Church, states in a very able public document of his com- 
position, that "the public good of outward and common 
order, in all reasonable society, imto the glory of God, is the 
great and only end which tiiose invested with magistracy 
can propose, in a sole respect to that office." J 

When the magistrate prosecutes objects not included in 
the great end of his office, his commands cease to be ob- 
ligatory. Were our government to undertake to provide the 
entire inhabitants of their territories with the necessaries of 
life — were they to insist on regtdating the measure in which 
each individual was to be famished with them — ^were they 
to do universally what they have sometimes done in particular 
casesj take charge of marriage alliances, and insist on having 
the management of all our domestic concerns, — I believe the 
most loyal among us would soon discover that the magistrate 

Vienna to Ferdinand, King of Bohemia and of the Bomanfl, brother 
of the Emperor Charles V. A right view of an object depends 
very much on what the Grermans call the skmd-poiifit of the mental 
beholder. 

* Watts* " Essay on Civil Power, in Things Sacred." Works, vol. vi. 
p. 584. Lond. 1811. 

t Locke's "Letter concerning Toleration." Works, Vol. ii. p. 244, fol. 
Lond. 1751. 

X Gib*s "Display," vol. i.> p. 311. "The proper office of the civil 
magistrate is to maintain peace, not to support truth ; to defend the 
properties of men, not to take care of their souls ; to protect equally all 
honest citizens of all persuasious, not to set up one religious sect above 
another." — Price's Evidences for a Future Period of Improvement in the 
State of Mankind, p. 23. Lond. 1787. 
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liad got out of his spkelfe, and that in this new legion he had 
no right to reign over us. 

Few things seem to me to have been more completely and 
satis&ctorily proved, than that beligiok, in all the extent of 
that word, is beyond the sphere of the magistrate's rule. [If 
there be things at all that are entirely God's, and notin any 
sense Caesar's, they are the things of rdigion.* Overt 



• The utter incongmity of a civil magistrate, dictating in any manner 
that is religious, is very strikingly exhibited in the following extract, 
from a paper, in The New TTieological Repository ^ with the signature 
Laoo, written, I believe, by the late James Watt, M.D., Glasgow,— a 
man of great natural shrewdness and Christian worth. ** Should the 
Dey of Algiers dictate the dress, diet, or manners of the subjects of the 
United States of America, his mandates would be treated with deserved 
contempt When a potentate of the earth dictates the religious con- 
duct of such members of ' the general assembly of the first-bom ' as 
sojourn in his territory, his mandates are equally extraneous, and liable 
to similar contempt. In such cases the Christian ought practically to 
say, * I am not careful to obey in this matter, I dare not be a servant 
of men. ' Though such mandates should be promulgated by the highest 
earthly authority, and sanctioned on the one side with rewards, and on 
the other with the severest penalties, the Christian ought to act as if no 
such promulgations had been made. Religious obedience is the exercise 
of allegiance to the Migesty of Heaven ; it is the church's chaste duty 
to her own husband. The Christian who admits human authority in 
these matters, is in danger of committing treason against the King of 
kings ; the Church which does so, of committing fornication with the 
kings o^ the earth. 

''The propriety of disregarding such injunctions, appears most ob^ 
vious when the Christian is considered as a member of the church of 
God. In this view he stands connected with ' the general assembly of 
the first-bom ' in heaven. His standing before God is on the same 
footing with that of that society ; and in worship both have the same 
objects in view. The Church above and the Church below constitute 
but one commimion. Every particular Church below ought to be the 
figure of that above. The exercise and worship of that above is pure, 
without spot ; the exereise and worship of that below ought to resemble 
it At least as the will of God is done in heaven, it ought to be done 
on earth. This will ought to be not the rule only, but the reason also 
of every part of worship. In religious conduct, both the Church above 
and the Church below are as far above human authority and cognizant 

2 
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actions inconsistent with the order of society, though at- 
tempted to be justified by conscientious convictio^ the 
magistrate has a right — ^it is his duty to deal with.^ But 
with religious opinions and worship, with the interior prin- 
ciple and the external expressions of it. under the limitation 
just announced, he has nothing to do.* J 

The principle that a civil government should interfere with 
religion, is surely a general one if it be true ; and it seems 
to lead to this conclusion, that, " if civil government did pro- 
perly extend its authority to religion, and the things of future 
happiness, no government or governors could be said to be 
appointed of God who are of a false reUgion, and those only 
who know and teach the true religion, and lead people in a 

as heaven is above the earth. The Church above completely disregards 
the mandates and appointments of men. The Church below onght to 
do likewise. 

" The Cham of Tartary issues a proclamation that a certain day of his 
calendar be employed by the Church above in thanking the Majesty of 
Heaven, for the enlargement and peace of his empire. As the order of 
that day, however, that general assembly had it fixed to sing in joyous 
concert, the song of Moses and the Lamb, and to perform the celestial 
anthem, ' Unto Him that loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood,' &c. Not a note can be dispensed with. The Cham's order 
stands unheeded, as if it had never been ; unless the Mediator say, 
* Father forgive him ; he knows not what he does.' " — New Theological 
Bepository, voL iv. pp. 146 — 148. Liverpool, 1802. 

♦ * * The civil ruler cannot command with respect to religious worship, 
without leaving his sphere both as a man and as a magistrate. Worship 
is a matter between every man and his Maker, and with respect to it, 
all men seem on equal footing. He, therefore, who presumes to dictate 
in this matter, arrogates a kind of worship to himself, and acts unsuit- 
ably to that natural equality of human nature, which respects religion. 
He would leave his sphere also as a magistrate, and frustrate the very 
end of civil rule. The end of civil government is, that men may enjoy 
without molestation those rights to which all are equally entitled. 
Beligion is surely one of these." — Dr. James WaU*8 Plain Proof and 
Candid Enquiry, dsc, Glasgow, 1796. According to this clear state- 
ment of obvious truth — ^the magistrate, when he coTnmands in religion, 
is not only the betrayer, but the invader of the most sacred of all the 
rights which he is created to protect 
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right way to this fiiture happiness, could be of God's appoint- 
ment : even as no government extending to civil things can 
be said to be of God, any farther than it tends to promote 
the civil peace and welfere." * 

No proof of any such legitimate power in any magistrate 
but the Jewish, can be brought from Scripture, and in his 
case the limits of his power were strictly defined by divine 
law. The experience of every age has proved the imsound- 
ness of the principle, that the magistrate has power in 
religion, by the mischievousness of its eflPects, No hiiman 
Civil Establishment of Religion ever has existed— or ever can 
exist — ^without the perpetration of varied and great injustice, 
and where such an Establishment has existed, it has been the 
principal cause, as injustice ever must be, of the insecurity • 
of the government with which it was connected. Of such 
an Establishment the compulsory support of its institutions is 
all but a necessary part — ^but even the civil enactment of a 
creed and form of worship, by the magistrate, desecrates 
religion, and goes far to imsettle and confoimd the deepest- 
seated and most important moral distinctions. 

If these things are so, does it not follow that if a govern- 
ment choose to act so unscripturally and unwisely, as to form 
and uphold an Ecclesiastical Establishment, its subjects are 
not bound to connect themselves with it — ^they are not bound 
in any way to support it ? Indeed, if their views on the 
subject be sufficiently enlightened and extended, they will 
perceive with equal clearness that the direct support of an 
Establishment cannot be obligatory, for the magistrate has 
no right to form it, and that it is sinM, inasmuch as it not 
only is a sanction of that which is wrong in the magistrate, 
but a participation in his guilt. 

Such are the limitations under which the obligation of 
civil obedience must be viewed as l3^g. 

To the question. But who is to judge on these matters ? I 
reply in the words of Dr. Paley in a similar case, " Every 

* ^^Watts' Works," vol. vi. p. 7. 
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faan for lumself,"* Who can judge for him? Few will 
now contend for Bishop Parker's " Public Conscience," and 
nobody will become surety for the consequences at the last 
day of my doing what I thought wrong, because- another 
with great confidence, but, as appeared tome, little argument, 
pronounced it to be right. Here, as ever3rwhere else, we 
find the great principle of the Bible operating. Man is a 
responsible being. His creed, his religion, his actions, are 
his own, he must answer for them, and therefore it is right 
he shoidd look after them< He ought to be the judge^ for 
he must take the consequences of the decision both here and 
hereafter4 

Another impoilAnt question now naturally presents itself: — 
And what are subjects to do when their governors either 
lay on them commands which cannot be complied with with- 
out sin, or commands which they have no right to lay on 
them: To the fiirst question the answer plainly is, they 
must not obey them. To the second, they may or may not, 
accor^g as they are persuaded that greater good would 
residt from their compliance or non-compliance. 

But civil laws, as is quite right, have penalties ; — ^what 
is to be done with regard to them ? While the civil govem- 
, ment continues upon the whole to serve its purposes, and 
when more mischief both to the individual and to the society 
Would result fi:oi)i resistance than from submission to the 
penalty, it is to be submitted to,-— cheerfrdly submitted to, 
both as a sacrifice to conscience, and an acknowledgment of 
the general principle, that, in civil societies, laws must be 
obeyed either actively or passively. With all this, however, 
in a free coimtry like ours, there ought to be constitutional 
means employed, to have the false legislation and the erring 
administration corrected. 

On this subject there appears to prevail a very general 
mistake. Many seem to think a man a violator of the law, 
ti rebel, an enemy of good order, — one whose principles and 

* Paley's " Moral and PoUt. Philos." Wwks, vol. L p. 318* 
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conduct lead to anarchy and bloodshed, if from consoientioiiif 
conyiction he decline active obedience to the magistrate, and 
will not obey the law merely because it is the law, though at 
the Fame time he be perfectly willing, if "the ruling 
powers'' see meet, to bear whatever penalty the law allows 
them tp inflict, No well-informed man, to whatever religious 
pect or political party he may belong, if he is not in a passion, 
can tal^ or write such absurdity. A High Church writer iu 
the leading Tory literary journal of the present day has dist 
tinctly stated tiie principle that the la^ gives the altera 
native,?— to do the act, or to suffer the penalty. "They,'^ 
speaking of the members of the Kngb'sh universities," they 
owe, indeed, obedience to the legislature of this country. 
No one for one moment would urge them to resist his laws, 
but obedience has always an alternative, — Let them submit to 
the penalties, not be parties to the act."* Op the supposi- 
tion of their conscientiously disapproving, not factiously 
opposing the law,7^this is a wholesome advice. Chilling- 
worth says, " In civil controversies," — ^he is speaking of the 
judgments of civil tribunals, and the remark is equally 
applicable to civil laws, — -" we are obliged only to external 
passive obedience, and not to an internal and active."f 
" Men have thought," says Locke, " that civil laws oblige 
their conscience to entire obedience, whereas in things in 
their own nature indifferent, the conscienoe is obliged only 
to active or passive obedience, and that not by virtue of that 
human law which the man either practises or is punished 
by, but by that law of God whiph forbids disturbance and 
dissolution of governments," J \He who, when he caimot 
conscientiously actively obey a command of a government, 
which he yet in his judgment approves of, as, upon the whole, 
a good civil government, quietly and patiently takes what he 
cannot help thinking a wrong, is certainly not a bad subject. 

* "Quarterly Review," vol. lix. p. 481. 

t "Chillingworth's Works," vol. i. p. 213. 8vo. Lond. 1820. 

X " Locke's life," by Lord King, vol, i. p. 114, 8vo. Lond, 188^ 
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He honours the government by submitting to it, when he 
cannot obey it. Because it is, in his estimation, God's 
ordinance, he honours it ; because, in a particular case, it 
requires him to do what he believes God forbids, he refuses 
to comply with such a requisitionj The inconvenience and 
suffering connected with declining to comply with the law, 
are very properly so great as to secure that, in ordinary 
cases, a man will not unnecessarily expose himself to them. 
There is still another question that must be attended to, 
before we bring these illustrations of the duty of civil obe- 
dience to a close. Are there any circumstances in which 
Christian subjects may not only decline actively to obey the 
law, while they passively submit to it, but may and ought to 
resist the authorities ?* I have no hesitation in replying in 
the affirmative. Such cases have occurred in our country, 
and there are many coimtries in which, I am aj&^id, they 
must occur before anything like good government, and its 
attendant blessings, be enjoyed by their inhabitants. The 
truth is very clearly stated, and the grounds of it unfolded 

* **Hsec qusestio prima fronte difficilis et ardua videter, eo quidem 
magis, quod cum sub piis principibus supervacna, sub impiis periculosa 
videretur, vix quisquam eam nisi leviuscule attigerit." — Vind. Cont. 
Tyrann. p. 32. Things are in a better state now. Milton and Locke, 
Paley and Mackintosh — ^have done something more than touched this 
delicate question ** leviuscule." They have fairly grappled with all its 
difficulties — and satisfactorily and for ever settled it. It is finely said 
of the second of these great men by an accomplished scholar — (Cam- 
bridge I am afraid owns now few such ardent lovers of liberty among 
her fellows) — "Quicquid alii de iis existement, ego quidem, si libertatem 
amem, uti ex animo me amare fateor, si oderim tyrannidem, ut 
impensissime odi, id omne me Joanni Lookio debere grato animo 
recorder. Ille scilicet me primus docuit, nihil aliud velle nomen regis, 
quam superiorem ministrum populi, non ut vulgus damno credunt suo, 
sacro-sanctam aliquam personam majestate mystica septam, sed a populo 
gubematorem institutum et stipendio dignatum, quo leges a populo 
latas exequeretur, quas tamen si vel violare, vel etiam non exequi 
auderet, suo statim imperio, populique obsequio finem esse.*' — Prolusi- 
ones Jiwenil66 prcemvis Academicis Dignata. Anctore Jo, Tweddell, 
No. V. p. 34, 8vo. Lond. 1793. 
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by Paley : *' So long as the interest of the whole society re- 
quires it ; that is, so long as the established goyemment 
cannot be resisted or changed without public inconveniency, 
it is the will of God (which mil universally determines 
our duty) that the established government be obeyed, and no 
longer. This principle being admitted, the justice of every 
particular case of resistance is reduced to a computation of 
the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, 
and of the probability and expense of redress on the other."* 
Our venerable Fathers of the Associate Presbytery distinctly 
state, in their judicial document already referred to, " that 
upon the king not fulfilling his obligations, and refusing to 
be reformed, the people collectively, considered as a politic 
body, are warranted to lay him aside, — ^is a principle inse- 
parable from the true doctrine of liberty. The Presbytery's 
principle of subjection and obedience doth only respect 
things that are lawful. Nor is it at all inconsistent with any 
self-defence that is necessary, lawful, and expedient, accord*- 
ing to the word of God, and right reason, such as our worthy 
ancestors endeavoured at Pentland or Bothwell."f "He 
that thinkii a Parliament or a nation should lay their necks 
upon the block, or quietly perish whenever a king would 
have it so, hath lost so much of his humanity, that he is 
imfit to be civis^ a member of a commonwealth." J The pre- 
sent government of this country have no right to their places, 
if these principles are not true. Some account them dan- 
gerous principles, but they are in truth the best safeguard of 
a government. The hazards connected with resistance, 
while a government is in any measure what it should be, 
are, and ought to be so great, that no sane man is likely to 
make the attempt : and when there is a general disposition 
to resistance, the crisis is come ; it is time that that govern- 
ment should govern no more. § 

♦ "Paley's Works," vol. i. p. 318. 

+ "Answers to Mr. Naim*s Reasons of Dissent." — Gib's Display, vol* 

i. pp. 276, 290. X Richard Baxter. "Holy Commonwealtli," p. 417. 

§ "The speculative line of demarcation, where obedience ought to 
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It has been urged by some who are not disposed to call in 
question the justness of the principles now stated, that while 
this may be the rule for subjects generally — the majority of 
whom have ever hitherto been, not Christian men — Chris* 
tians being possessed of a peculiar character, and placed in 
peculiar circumstances, which imfit them for taking a part in 
such enterprizes as are necessary to the change or dissolu* 
tion of a government, are to be considered as excused, if not 
prohibited, from engaging in them. It is readily admitted 
that Christians, like the converted Romans, residing in a 
heathen country, and under an arbitrary government, for rea- 
sons already stated, are certainly not called on — are not even 



end and resistance most begin, is faint, obscure, and not easily definable. 
It is not a single act or a single event that determines it. Goyemments 
must be abused and deranged indeed before it can be thought of, and 
the prospect of the future must be as bad as the experience of the past. 
When things are in that lamentable condition, the nature of the disease 
is to indicate the remedy to those whom nature has qualified to admi- 
nister in extremities, this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion to a dis- 
tempered state. Time, and occasions, and provocations, will teach 
their own lessons. The wise will determine from the gravity of the 
ease ; the irritable from sensibility to oppression ; the high-minded 
from disdain and indignation at abusive power in unworthy hands ; 
the brave and bold from the love of honourable danger in a generous 
cause ; but with or without right, a revolution will be the very last 
resource of the thinking and the good." — Burke* s Reflections on the RevO' 
liUion in France, pp. 43, 44. Lond. 1790. The language of the Boman 
philosopher and orator, in reference to the life of the individual, is 
equally applicable to those interests of the community which are more 
valuable than life. '* Est enim hec non scripta sed nata lex ; quam 
non didicimus sed accepimus ; etiam ex naturae penu hausimus, arripu- 
imus ; ad quam non pacti sed facti, non instituti sed imbuti sumus ; 
ut si vita nostra in tela, in latrones, in enses incideret, omnis honesta 
ratio erit expediendi salutis." — Cicero Or. pro Milone, The line of de- 
marcation referred to by Burke is accurately drawn by a very acute 
interpreter and accomplished scholar in these words, '* If a government 
be so bad as not to possess the character of * being a terror not to good 
works but to evil,' it is not to be considered as an ordinance of Grod, nor 
would a prvdent and toell-oalcukUed resistance to it be criminal, " 
Terrot on the Epistle to Uie Bonums, p. 292, 
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permitted, to intermeddle with State affairs. But I know no 
express statute of our Lord, I know no principle implied in 
my of bis doctrines or laws, which at all affects the civil 
condition of his followers generally. Christianity gives Uiem 
ijo new civil privileges, and it takes from them no old ones. 
It prescribes no new civil duties, and it gives a release from 
no old ones. It is the duty of every Christian, in every re- 
lation, to *' do good to all as he has opportunity ; " and he 
who, in an age calling for vigorous exertion to secure and 
extend civil religious liberty, keeps ever in the back-ground 
and circuses his want of enlightened patriotism and philan- 
throphy-'-or of hatred of tyranny and wrong — or of mental 
fortitude to avow these sentiments, and follow them out to 
their fair practical consequences, imder pretensions to supe- 
rior sanctity, which cast a reflection on the conduct of his 
more consistent brethren, may likely find, at the close of 
the day, that He who " set his own face as a flint" in the 
cause of God's glory and' man's salvation, and " hid it not 
from shame, and spitting," — "the Captain of the Lord's 
host," in apportioning the rewards of his chosen tribes, will 
show that he regards with more compacency Zebulon and 
Naphtali, " who jeoparded their lives in the high places of 
the fields," than Reuben, who " abode among the sheep to 
hear the bleating of the flock," or Dan, who " remained in 
ships," or Asher, who continued " on the sea^shore, and 
abode in his breaches." * 

I have now finished my remarks on the general duty of 
obedience to civil rulers. Before passing onward to the in- 
terpretation of our Lord's law respecting the particular duty 
of paying tribute, I must be permitted to congratulate you 
and myself, my brethren, on the happy circimistances in 
which we are placed, and the security and ease in which we 
can .yield obedience at once to the law of the land, and to 
the law of the Lord. Comparatively very few are the cases 
in which, under our civil constitution, the laws of our 

* Judges V. 16—18. 
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Master [in heaven, and the laws of our Sovereign on earth, 
are likely to come into collision — and he is ill able to estimate 
the advantages we enjoy, imder such an administration of 
law, who would grudge exceedingly because everything is 
not yet in entire accordance with the ideal model of a free 
state, or refrise to take his share in the sujQferings and 
exertions which may still be necessary, to bring a system 
already so excellent, nearer to perfection. 

It is the excellence of that order of civil rule, established 
among us, that it not only admits of, but provides for, con- 
tinual improvement. It is possessed of what has been 
happily termed " susceptibility of peaceable change." We 
have lately witnessed its working in this way, in the great 
extension which has been given, especially in this part of 
the empire, to the elective franchise — and the security thus 
gained, that the right of the many shall not be sacrificed to 
the interests of the few, is likely soon to be increased by the 
electors being protected from intimidation in the exercise of 
their important and responsible civil right. 

Many things, no doubt, remain yet to be improved, but 
thjB tendency is decidedly toward improvement. Indeed 
there is but one great system of misrule, originating in the 
unnatural, imscriptural, revolutionary, and every way mis- 
chievous connexion between Church and State, which 
scarcely yet touched by the hand of reform, strangely 
contrasts with the general good government of the coimtry, 
and above all other things interrupts and disorders, im- 
pedes and retards the onward movement of that moral 
machinery, consisting not only in our laws, but in the whole 
body of our religious, literary, commercial and philan- 
thropic institutions — ^most of which are, — ^all of which ought 
to be, — ^voluntary, — which is carrying this nation, long 
peculiarly blessed by God, towards a height of prosperity 
and greatness, seldom if ever attained by any people. 

That system must fall. God has doomed it.* It may fall 

♦ Babylon must fall. **We would have healed Babylon:" But 
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soon : — It may not Ml till long after we are gathered to our 
fethers. In either case, happy is he who, in his own place, 
and by peaceM moral means, shall have a share in producing 
its overthrow : Doubly honoured he " to whom it is given, 
on Christ's behalf," to sujffer in the cause. It is a delightful 
thought that every day makes it more probable that this 
glorious change, which is as certain as the change of the 
darkness of this night into the light of to-morrow, will be 
accomplished in this country with as little violence.* 

It is the SYSTEM that is to perish. Those Churches which, 
though unhappily connected with this system, do not rest 
upon*it, but on which it rests with the weight and benumb- 

Babylon cannot be healed. The system of Civil Establishment cannot 
be so modified as to unite with Christianity in the completeness, sim- 
plicity, and purity of its primitive doctrine, worship, and discipline. 
The religion of Jesus Christ in its purity and entireness, does not admit 
of Establishment. It must be corrapted or mutilated to make it capable 
of an alliance with the State. These are striking words of Dr. Henry 
More. " The refonned churches separated from the great Babylon to 
build those which were lesser, and more tolerable ; but yet not to be 
tolerated for eyeT."— Mystery of Iniqwity, p. 663, fol. Lond. 1660. 
" The cities of the nations," as well as their metropolis, ** Babylon the 
great," must be overthrown. 

* "The peace of the empire will never be secure, till an impartial 
poHcy in regard to religion be adopted. The subject involves such high 
and numerous interests : it deeply concerns such numbers of the people ; 
it is calculated to excite such powerful feelings, and prompt to such 
persevering and determined conduct, that all hope of lasting tranquillity 
must be visionary until it is equitably settled. It is mere madness to 
suppose that the migority of the people, a majority which is every day 
increasing in numbers, in wealth, in influence, will permanently con- 
tinue to yield to the treatment they are receiving. The isles of Britain 
have passed through many a struggle, and seen many a change. A 
phange of paramount importance is yet before them, a change from the 
bondage of ecclesiastical corruption to the ei\joyment of * the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes his people free. ' If conducted with prudence, 
it will end in permanent prosperity and quietness ; but if obstinately 
resisted or thoughtlessly managed, it will infallibly, in its course, tear 
in pieces every secular as well as sacred institution, and reduce society 
to its very elements." — Ballantyne's Comparison of Established and 
Dissenting Churches^ p. 82. Edin. 1830. 
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ing influence of an incubus, will, I trust, on its remoyal, 
start up into a new life and activity, — "awake, put on 
strength, array themselves in their beautiful garments, and 
shake themselves jfrom the dust," and freed fronts the dis» 
honours of their long captivity, move on in holy alliance 
with their sister Churches which have sufifered from theii* 
thraldom, and will rejoice in their deliverance — ^to the ful» 
filment of the high vocation of aU the Churches of the 
saints, — ^the spiritual emancipation of the world, 

If any thing approximating to resistance to the ^' higher 
powers " take place in this country, it seems certain that it 
will come not from the friendp but from the enemies of ciyil 
and religioiis freedom* Let these men beware, If, in 
opposing those who, as to civil privilege, are demanding 
justice not &vour, and as to religion, are seeking only to be 
let alone, they do break the public peace,— rheavy will be 
their responsibility, signal their defeat, and final their over- 
throw. 
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PAET IL 

ON THE PAYMENT OF TRIBUTE. 

The Apostle having clearly enjoined and powerftdly enforced 
the general duty of civil obedience on Christians, even when 
the administrators of government were heathens, proceeds to 
enjoin, with equal clearness and power, the particular duty 
of Payment of Tribute. It might be supposed that this wa« 
unnecessary, as the latter was obviously implied in the 
former. But it is not difficult to account for the specification 
of this particular form of civil obedience. There was no 
part of the Roman yoke more gaUing to the Jews, than the 
tribute imposed on them. When the census ordered by 
Augustus at the time of our Lord's birth, was followed up 
under Cyrenius, the Roman governor of Syria, by actual 
taxation, Josephus informs us (I quote the words of 
Whiston's translation), that "at the beginning they took 
the report of a taxation heinously," and " there was one 
Judas, a (Jaulonite, of a city whose name was Gamala " (the 
same Judas mentioned in Acts v. 37), " who, taking with 
him Saddouk, a Pharisee, became zealous to draw them to a 
revolt, who both said that this taxation was no better than 
an introduction to slavery, and exhorted the nation to assert 
their liberty."* This is quite in accordance with the 
doctrine held by many of the Jews, and avowed by Eleazar, 

• Fl. Jos. Antiq, 1. xviii. chap. i. 1.— Opera, vol. iy. p. 122. 12mo. 
Lips. 1826. 
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the Zealot chief, in his eloquent speech to his followers, ex- 
horting them to kill their wives, their children and them- 
selves, rather than surrender to the Romans. " We long 
ago," said he, "resolved never to be servants to the Bomans, 
nor to any other than to God himself, who alone is the true 
and just Lord of mankind." * 

It was the prevalence of these views among the Jews that 
suggested to our Lord's enemies the plan of endeavouring to 
get him to give a decided opinion on the question of the 
lawftdness of giving tribute to the Roman Emperor, — ^in the 
hope, that whatever that opinion might be, it would afford 
them the means of effecting his ruin, — ^by holding him up to 
popular indignation as an enemy of the liberties of his 
country, if the answer was decidedly favourable ; and if the 
reverse, — ^by accusing him to the Roman authorities as " a 
mover of sedition." Jerome, in a note to his Exposition of 
Paul's Epistle to Titus, says, that " the doctrine of Judas of 
Galilee yet prevailed at that time, and had many followers." 
It is not at aU improbable that some of the Roman Chris- 
tians might have held these opinions : and it seems all but 
certain, that prejudices existed against the Chrii^ans, — ^who 
being sometimes called Galileans,! were not imnaturally 
confounded with the followers of Judas, who also received 
that name, — ^as if they were seditious and turbulent inno- 
vators. In these circumstances, we see an obvious reason 
why tribute-paying should be singled out, from the other 
duties to civil government, as the subject of specific injimc- 
tion and enforcement. 

In conducting this part of the exposition, I shall adopt 
materially the same plan as that followed in the illustration 
of that portion of the law of Christ already expounded. 
After an inquiry into the meaning of the Apostle's words, I 
shall endeavour to show, first, what these things were to 



* Fl. Jos. BeU. Jud. 1. vii. chap. viii. 6.— -Opera, vol. v. p. 154. 
t Suidas in Najaponoi et XpurrKntQi, Arrian. ui Epictett 1. iv. c. 7« 
Malela, p. 356. Fabricii. Bib. Gr»c. t. 6. p. 285. 
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them to whom they were originally addressed — and then, 
what they are to ns, and to Christians generally in all coun- 
tries and in all ages. 

The sixth verse, " For, for this cause pay ye tribute also ; 
for they are God's ministers, attending continually upon this 
very thing," resolves itself into two parts — a statement or 
command, in reference to the payment of tribute, and a 
reason for its payment. The first clause of the verse, viewed 
by itself, may be considered as either a statement or 
command. The word rendered *' pay ye " may, with equal 
propriety, grammatically, be translated "ye pay."* The 
clause has been rendered in this way by some translators and 
commentators, who consider this verse as a fiirther enforce- 
ment of the general duty of civil obedience, drawn from the 
fact that the Boman Christians paid tribute. They view it 
as an appeal to consistency : " Ye pay tribute — and if ye 
pay tribute, why should ye refiise any other act of civil 
obedience ?" We cannot help thinking this an unnatural 
exposition. Standing in the midst of injunctions, it seems 
much more likely that the words are to be understood im- 
peratively than indicatively. An argument drawn merely 
from personal consistency, is a feeble one compared with the 
two already urged, — ^from conscience towards God, and the 
fear of punishment ; and from anything we know of the case 
it seems probable, that of all the acts of civil obedience, 
paying tribute was likely to be the least conscientiously per- 
formed by those whose mistaken opinions it was the Apostle's 
object to correct in this passage. We therefore cordially 
agree with the view our translators have given of the 
meaning, and consider the words as an apostolic command to 
pay tribute. 

The connective particles, of which there are three— 7tfp 
for^ li<t fwtfi for this cause, Mt also — ^require to be noticed. 
The first of these is the same word which, in the preceding 
and subsequent context, is so often employed to denote that 
what follows is a reason for what goes before. This cannot 
be its meaning here, if the clause be considered as a command 
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and not a statement* It is used here, as it often is, just as a 
particle of transition, and might be rendered theny as it is in 
some other passages.* 

The second of these particles, rendered wherefbre, usually 
signifies that what follows it is something for which a 
reason has just been assigned-HSomething that flows from 
what has been stated, though sometimes, like words of 
similar meaning, it looks forward instead of backward, and 
intimates — ^that something is true or right, for a reason which 
is just about to be stated. Attention to this last remark 
enables us to explain some passages that otherwise woidd be 
difficidt.t Understanding the particle in its most ordinary 
sense, the reference woidd seem to be to the concluding 
clause of the former verse, " not only for wrath but for con- 
science* sake." " Wherefore," or for which cause, " pay ye 
tribute." There are, however, two objections to this mode 
of interpretation, first, that we should have expected in this 
case, that the plural would have been used rather than the 
singular, ravra instead of rowro— "for these things," rather 
than " for this thing " — ^for both wrath and conscience* sake 
— ^and, secondly, that the reason for paying tribute is stated 
in the words that follow. It is right to remark that the 
words may and probably do signify, " In reference to this 
thing " i, e. subjection t6 civil authority. This use of the 
phrase, which seems established on sufficient authority, gives 
light to some rather obscure passages of Scripture.:|: 

The third particle rendered aho^ is intended to signify that 
this is an appendix to the general command of civil obedience ; 
or it may be rendered even^ in which ease it suggests the idea, 
that civil obedience, even in the form least agreeable to the 
individual, is to be performed. The meaning of the whole 
clause therefore is either, — " In reference then to this 
matter, obedience to the civil magistrate, I command you 

• Jolin vii. 41 ; Acta viii. 81 ; xix* 35 j Rom. iii. 3 j Philip, i. 18. 

t Rom. ii. 1 ; Heb* ix. 16. 

:|: Matthew xiii. 52; Mark xii. 24; John six. 11. 
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even to pay tribute ;" or, " For wrath* and conscience' sake 
then, I command you also or even to pay tribute." 

The word popot, rendered tribute, is employed in the 
seventh verse to designate a particular species of impost — 
as distinguished from another species termed rixor, custom. 
Here it is obviously used as a general name for the civil 
taxes exacted by the Eonum magistrates. Among the 
Romans there were two classes of imposts, the one called 
Tribute, Tributum — ^the other called Taxes, Vectigalia, 
Tribute seems to have been at first a capitation tax, — a fixed 
sum which every individual was required to pay. It \dti- 
mately appears to have become a kind of property-tax — a 
sum which every individual paid according to the valuation 
of his estate by the Censor — the most imexceptionable of all 
taxes, if the means of having it fairly apportioned could be 
obtained. Under the same name were ranked also volimtary 
contributions, of which an account was kept, and which, 
when the public treasury could afford it, were sometimes 
repaid, as Livy tells us was done, after the second Punic 
war.* The other taxes, vectigalia, were of three kinds — 
money paid on goods imported and exported, this seems to 
be the cmtom ; tithes, or the tenth part of the produce 
of the public lands, paid by those who occupied them ; 
and a rent for the privilege of pasturage on the public 
lands.f 

The duty enjoined in reference to these taxes is that the 
Christians liable to them should pay them — u e, they should 
not refuse to pay them, — ^they shoidd not seek to evade 
them,— they should not attempt to escape by underpaying 
them. Their duty was conscientiously to give whatever in 
the name of tribute was required of them by their governors, 
and to perform this, like every other act of civil obedience, 
not as a matter merely of external necessity, but as a 
matter of moral obligation. 

* Liry, xxvi. 36. 

t Adam's **Koman Antiquities," pp. 59, 60. 8ro, Lond. 1819. 
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The words which follow assign a reason for this command 
to pay tribute : " For they are God's ministers, attending 
continually on this very thing." These words may be con- 
sidered as referring either to the magistrates who imposed 
the taxes, or to the officers who collected the taxes. If 
they are considered as referring to the magistrates, which 
is the more common mode of interpreting the clause — 
" this very thing" expresses the great end of the magistrate's 
office — ^the being " a minister of God for good to them, who 
do good, and a minister of God for punishment to them who 
do evil," — ^the security and peace of the community, which 
is maintained by protecting the peaceable and punishing the 
turbulent. In prosecuting this object magistrates are to be 
considered as the servants — " the ministers of God," i. e, 
they are the subordinate agents of his providence, in accom- 
plishing his will, in promoting the social security, peace and 
prosperity of mankind ; and in order to their gaining this 
object, it is necessary that they should devote their time and 
talents to it, that they should ^^ attend continually on this 
very thing." 

If they are employed for the public good, they have an un- 
doubted claim to be supported at the public expense. In 
every department of society, " the labourer is worthy of his 
hire ; " and when we consider the dreadM consequences of 
anarchy, no expenditure should be less grudged than what 
is necessary to the maintenance of an effective civil govern- 
ment. As " he who serves at the altar, should live by the 
altar ; " so he who devotes his time and talents to the public 
service, whether on the throne as a king, or in the deliber- 
ative assembly as a senator, or on the bench of justice as a 
judge, or in any subordinate station in administering the 
laws, should be supported in a manner adequate to the fair 
compensation of his labour and the attainment of the great 
ends for which he occupies his place. It is obvious that 
no civil government can be carried on without expense ; and 
by whom should that expense be borne, but by those who 
reap its advantages? 
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All this is truth, and important truth, and truth which, 
without using any violence, may be brought out of the 
Apostle's words, ^dewed by themselves. Yet we more than 
doubt, if the above statement true and important as it is, 
exactly expresses the Apostle's meaning. It seems quite 
plain that it was the Apostle's object to place the payment of 
tribute in particular, as well as civil obedience to the Roman 
magistrates generally, on the foundation of obedience to the 
divine will, clearly expressed by him, a divinely inspired 
messenger. Now, this were to place it on the foundation of 
the obvious reasonableness [of the thing. Besides, this 
argument of the Apostle would go no further than to show 
the propriety and obligation, in common equity, of paying 
such a measure of tribute as was necessary and sufficient for 
the purposes of good government — ^a principle, which should 
regulate the conduct of those wjio impose taxes, but which 
is by no means so well fitted to guide the conduct of indi- 
viduals in paying taxes, were it not for nothing but this, that 
the great majority of those who pay tribute are incapable, 
in ordinary caaes, of forming a just judgment on such a 
subject. It certainly was not the Apostle's object to call 
on the Ronmii Christians to form ai^ estimate of what smn of 
money was necessary to sustain the operations of civic rule 
throughout the Roman empire, ^nd of the proportion of 
that sum which they could justly be called to pay ; and to 
act accordingly. He meant to say, " Whatever tribute is 
legally demanded of you, if its payment does not involve 
you in 'guilt, you are, for conscience' sake, as well as for 
wrath' eake, readily to pay." 

I am therefore disposed to go along with those expositors, 
who consider i;he Apostle, in the expression, "Ministers of 
God attending continually on this very thing," as referring 
not to the magistrates generally, or to the supreme magis- 
trate, but to that body of the magistracy, who, under the 
Censor and Quaestor, were employed in assessing and levy- 
ing the taxes. " This very thing," was the collection of 
tribute; and "God's ministers attending on this very thing," 
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were the officers employed in tliis collection. This interpre- 
tation is supported by the fact that, in the following verse, 
the different orders of magistrates are specified; and the 
Christians are required to give what, by the arrangements 
of the constitution, was due to each of them. 

The Jews had, in general, a very low opinion of the 
Tix«»«i5 the publicans or tax-collectors. They were, it is 
to be feared, with too good reason, generally considered 
as guilty of peculation. The general sentiment, in reference 
to them, is very strongly marked in the proverbial expres- 
sion — "publicans and sinners" — tax-gatherers and scoun- 
drels. Owing to this feeling, which was not peculiar to the 
Jews, though, from particular circimistances, remarkably 
strong among them, the crime of embezzling the tribute and 
taxes prevailed over the whole empire.* In opposition to 
this general sentiment, the Apostle^s injunction is, " Pay 
tribute, as well as yield obedience, from a regard to the 
divine authority ; for not only are the higher officers of the 
imperial government to be considered by you as God's 
ministers to protect the peaceable, and to punish the lawless, 
but those very contemned and hated publicans are God's 
ministers also, and the collection of tribute is the work 
which he, in his providential arrangements, has assigned 
them. You cannot refi^se compliance with their lawftd 
demands, without disobeying God : you cannot cheat them^ 
without robbing him." 

The Apostle then goes onward to enjoin the Christian 
Romans cheerftQly to render to the different orders of the 
Roman magistracy that kind and degree of duty, which, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the government, they had a 
right to demand, — " their due." " Render, therefore, to all 
their due : tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom 
custom, honour to whom honour, fear to whom fear." 

The term all, in this verse^ is to be understood as ex- 
pressive of a limited universality — of the whole of a class — 

♦ Tertul. ApoL c. 42, in fine. 
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the class referred to. It is unquestionably true that we ought 
to render to every human being — ^to every sentient being — • 
that which is due to it. But it is plain, the Apostle here is 
speaking of duties to magistrates ; and that he refers to all 
magistrates, of whatever order, and whatever rights they 
possessed. In perfect conformity with the idiom of the ori- 
ginal, the clause might be translated — '* Render to them all 
their dues." Indeed, had it been the Apostle's object to 
have expressed the more general sentiment, it is likely he 
would have employed another expression (roif raah instead 
of vcKTi).* His argument is this : The Roman government 

* This has been called in question — yet we apprehend without suffi- 
cient reason. Certainly the assertion — that the reverse is the rule, is 
a mistake. Middleton says, "When it as or 'otwotf, in the singular 
number, is used to signify that the whole of the thing implied by the 
substantive" (expressed or understood) "with which it is joined is 
intended—the substantive has the article, but when it is employed to 
denote every individual of that species that is spoken of, then the sub- 
stantive is anarthrous ; " and while he states that "it is not so easy to 
settle the usage with respect to leai in the plural," he says, " it often 
happens that where there is no reference^ the article will be used hypo- 
thetically, and that in such cases it would always be inserted, were it 
not that flr«»T«r> wamt*', &c., do of themselves, wlieii joined to a sub' 
siaiitive, indicate that the whole class is meant." The word ntavriT is 
used in Rom. iii. 23, in the same way as we apprehend Teaai is here ; 
for though the proposition laid down there is universally true, just as 
the precept contained in the words before us is binding, if understood 
as referring to all men, yet it is evident from verse 24, where "they 
who have sinned and come short of the glory of God," are represented 
as "justified freely by God's grace," &c., that the reference is not to 
all men, but to nravra^ Tous- irtatvovrtx^y V. 22. There is no difference as 
to justification among them that believe, for "they all have sinned," 
&c., and they all are "justified freely by God's grace through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus." There can be no doubt — there is 
reference here — ^yet the ai'ticle is not used. Had it been used — had it 
been ot vavrt^, I apprehend the probability would have been — that the 
term was employed not in reference to a class, but in its most extensive 
sense when uSed r&specting human beings. In the same way I must 
stiU think that vaat here refers to the whole of the i^ovaiai — ocp;^ovT«s-» 
haMvot ©gov, XciTovpyoi ©sou spoken of in the preceding context.— On 
the principle which has been so oracularly delivered, that " cell herf 
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is God's ordinance to you. According to its constitution, 
its different officers are invested with different rights. You 
owe them something corresponding to the situations they 
occupy. Render to them, then, from a regard to divine 
authorit)% that which is thus their due. Render tribute 
— the property-tax — to him who is empowered to exact it 
from you : it is his due. Render custom, — ^imposts on goods 
which you buy or sell, to him who is authorized to collect 
them : it is his due. 

" Fear" is reverence, — a very high degree of respect — ^the 
feeling with which subjects should regard the heads of 
government, those who are invested with the supreme legis- 
lative and executive functions of the State; and "honour" 
is an inferior degree of the same sentiment, to be cherished 
to all inferior magistrates, in the degree in which they 
possess civil power. You see the comparative force of the 
two words in the command, " Fear God — ^honour the king." 
Where God is considered as the proper object of fear ; then 
honour is the highest sentiment due even to the chief magis- 
trate. But when we look only on h\mian authorities, fear 
belongs to the king as supreme magistrate ; honour, to those 
who are his subordinates. The general principle is. Civil 
authority is a sacred thing : reverence it wherever you meet 
it, and let your reverence correspond with the degree in 

'must be all men " — all who have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God muM be admitted to be also justified freely by God's grace 
** through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus." With Melancthon 
and Grotius to support me, I cannot hesitate to assert that, ** in perfect 
conformity with the idiom of the original, the clause — airoJorc ovy ira<rt 
TO? o<p€i\ai, may he translated — 'Render then to them all their dues.* 
That so far as mere phraseology is concerned, it must be so rendered — 
is an assertion I could never think of making. Such sweeping assertions 
are, as we have just seen, rather dangerous. The judicious Gisbome 
considers ««<ri here as referring to all the magistrates. " St. Paul, after 
various pertinent instructions, concludes with this general admonition : 
** Render therefore to all *' (to each magistrate in his proper department), 
"their dues, &c." — Enquiry itUo the thdics of Men, chap. iv. v<4. i. 
p» 83. Lond. 1795. 
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which it is possessed by the object of your respect. It is as 
if the Apostle had said, Reverence the Emperor — ^fear the 
PrsDtor — ^respect the Qusestor — ^and beware of treating with 
contempt even the despised publican : just as we would say. 
Reverence the Sovereign — ^fear the Judges — ^respect the 
High Court of Parliament — ^honour the municipal or local 
authorities — ^and beware of treating with contempt even the 
bailiff or the constable. 

Such appears to me the meaning of these words of the 
Apostle. They are an assertion and enforcement of the 
duty of payment of tribute on the Christian Romans : they 
are a reply to the question, Are Christians bound to pay 
tribute to a government administered by heathens? And 
that reply is a very strong affirmative. 

The questions — ^Whether this precept to pay tribute, as 
addressed to the Roman Christians, had any limits ; and if 
it had, what were they, come now to be considered. The 
thought that first su^ests itself to the mind reflecting on 
this subject is, that payment of tribute being just one of the 
innumerable forms of civil obedience, particularized in the 
passage before us, for reasons which have been akeady 
assigned, must share in the limitations which, as we have 
shown, in a former part of this discourse, characterize the 
whole class of duties to which it belongs ; and this con- 
clusion is strengthened, by perceiving that the other par- 
ticular precepts specified along with it, all of them require 
limitation. It is only within certain limits that we are to 
"fear" or "honour" any human being, however dignified 
and powerful. These considerations will go far, I think, to 
settle the question with every unprejudiced inquirer, and 
induce him to proceed immediately to endeavour to ascertain 
what are the limitations, about the existence of which we 
can have no doubt. 

It seems, however, to be held as something like an ethical 
axiom with many, that this precept about tribute-paying has 
no limits ; and it has been gravely argued, that the ci 
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cumstance of its being singled out from among the endlessly 
diversified forms of civil obedience, and made the subject of 
an express statute, proves this. The reason why such pro- 
minence is given by the Apostle to tribute-paying has 
already been stated. It must strike every person, that if the 
Apostle, in specifying tribute-paying, had intended to teach 
that the limitations which attach to other forms of civil 
obedience were inapplicable to it, he would have distinctly 
said so, and not have left the precept in reference to ex- 
pression, exactly on a level with a precept, which, as all 
now admit, requires to be understood with exceptions. Be- 
sides, tribute-paying does not stand out quite so singly as 
has been supposed. There are honour and fear specified 
along with it ; and surely these sentiments, without limit, 
are not due to any created being. 

Still, however, we do not deny, that the precept as to 
tribute-paying may be without limit. AU we say here is, 
this does not prove it to be so ; and if it be unlimited, which 
certainly is a very improbable hypothesis, this must arise 
not out of its general nature, as civil obedience, but out of 
something which is peculiar to it, as tribute-paying. Now 
there are only two conceivable causes, in the absence of a 
distinct declaration of the lawgiver, which could give this 
idiosyncrasy to this particular form of civil obedience : either 
that the parting with money is not in itself, properly 
speaking, a moral act — or, that supposing it to be in itself 
a moral act, if performed volimtarily, the compulsory 
character of the exaction strips it of its morality. Neither 
of these views of the case, and I can conceive no third, is at 
all tenable. 

Parting with money stands, with regard to morality, on a 
level, neither higher nor lower, with all other external acts. 
Viewed apart from the principles of the intelligent moral 
agent who performs them, they have no morality. To walk 
to the heathen temple — ^to lay incense on the heathen altar, 
viewed as mere external acts, are just as little moral or immoral 
as the parting with money. To walk to a heathen temple and 
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burn incense on an idol's altar, is disobedience just from tbe 
state of the mind of him who does it — ^from what must be 
the state of mind in any sane man who does it ; and exactly 
in the same way, parting with money volimtarily for what I 
know or believe to be wrong, is just as obviously immoral, — 
immoral for the same reason, as employing any other set of 
means, over which I have the control, in the same way. 

But admitting all this, it has been said that the compul- 
sory character of tribute strips it of its moral character in 
one way, and invests it with a moral character in another. 
Here is an object to which I could not voluntarily contribute 
without sin ; but God has given another party authority to 
impose tribute on me, and he has power to compel me to 
make payment : so that whatever be the object, I have no 
concern with it, while, from the divine command, it is my 
duty to make the required payment. Now, in the first place, 
we have to remark here, that in taking for granted that God 
gives to the magistrate the right to impose tribute for what- 
ever purpose he pleases, the premise is made identical with 
the conclusion to be drawn from it — a convenient, but not a 
very reputable mode of arguing ; and, in the second place, 
that compulsoriness is not a quality peculiar to tribute- 
paying — it belongs to all acts of civil obedience ; the very 
principle of civil government being force. If a Christian 
was commanded to pay a tax for the support of idol worship, 
the very same power that was ready to punish him if he did 
not do it, was equally ready to be put forth against him for 
reftising to go to the temple and worship ; and if the com- 
pulsory nature of the requisition is a good reason for com- 
plying with the first, it would be difficult to see why it 
should not be a good excuse for complying with the second. 
If actual absolute force were employed in either case, then 
indeed the moral character of the acts would be lost, obli- 
terated, destroyed ; for in that case the man would cease to 
be an actor and become a sufferer. It appears, then, that 
there is nothing in the nature of tribute, to take it out of the 
general category of forms of civil obedience; — ^there is 
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nothing to make the limitation of the precept an impossible 
thing. 

Presuming, then, that there might be limits beyond which 
the law of tribute was not obligatory on the Roman Chris- 
tians — ^let us now proceed to inquire if there really were 
such limits, and if so, attempt to define them. Before 
entering on this subject, I beg to premise, that the sphere 
within which the duty of payment of tribute was obligatory, 
was obviously a wide one. Not merely were all wise and 
just taxes, all imposts necessary for the right and efficient 
administration of government, to be paid — ^but all imposts of 
the ruling authority, for the purposes of civil rule, though 
unwise, unequal, and oppressive, were to be paid without 
murmuring and complaint ; though, if the Roman Christians 
had any constitutional means of representing their grievances 
to the government, and seeking their redress, they certainly 
were not, by any principle or statute in the law of Christ, 
prohibited from availing themselves of them. 

I most cordially agree with the remark of a venerable 
servant of Jesus Christ — that " the precept to pay taxes should 
be considered by Christians " (I have no doubt the primitive 
believers did so consider it) " as a blessing. Had not the 
precept been given expressly, conscientious men might have 
thought it necessary to know first how the money was to be 
applied, and to refuse whenever they disaj^roved of the ex- 
penditure. This would have given occasion to endless 
trouble and contention. But now, in consequence of the 
express precept, all occsision of scruple or uneasiness " (with 
regard to taxes exacted for the general purposes of govern- 
ment, for the remark plainly does not apply to taxes de- 
manded for a specific immoral purpose) " is removed. And 
as, of old. Christians were permitted to buy whatever was sold 
in the shambles, asking no questions for conscience* sake ; 
so now, whatever is imposed as a ta^" (for the general pur- 
poses of government) " it is our duty simply to pay, and owe 
no man anything, but to love one another."* 

• "The Duty of Christians to Civil Government,'* a Sermon preached 
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Wide, however, as was the sphere of the obligation of 
tribute-paying, we apprehend that it was by no means un- 
bounded ; and its limits were, and indeed must have been, 
materially the same as the limits of the other forms of civil 
obedience. There is nothing arbitrary in the divine consti- 
tutions. They all proceed on great general principles, and 
anything that claims to be an exception, requires to produce 
very satis&.ctory evidence before its pretensions can be ad- 
mitted. That tribute-paying has no sound claims to the dis- 
tinction of being the only duty of civil obedience which has 
no limits, will appear, we apprehend, very distinctly as we 
proceed. 

If this law have limits at all, there can be but little doubt, 
that the payment of a tribute, exacted specifically for an 
immoral or impious purpose, or generally for a purpose con- 
scientiously disapproved of by him from whom it is exacted, 
falls beyond these limits. There is something absolutely 
revolting to those moral perceptions and feelings, which lie 
at the very bottom, which form the ima ftmdamina, of our 
spiritual nature, in maintaining the opposite opinion. It is 
monstrous to suppose that, by any mere human arrangement, 
not only may what was not duty become duty, and what was 
not sin become sin ; but what was sin become duty, and 
what was duty become sin. The principle would need to 
have strong support that warrants such a conclusion as the 
following : — ^volimtarily to have contributed money for de- 
fraying the expenses of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, on 
the part of his disciples, would ha,ve been gmlt, if possible, 
fouler than that which makes the name Iscariot the type of 
all that is base and impious ; yet had the Eoman authorities 
imposed a tax on them for this most immoral of all purposes, 
it would have immediately become their duty cheerfully to 
pay it. This is the fair result of the principle. I have 
heard of men who, on being made to see this, still held by 
it. But such men are beyond the reach ofargument. 

in Lady Glenorchy's Chapel, Edinburgh, on the 29th November, 1798. 
By GrevUle Ewing* Pp. 25, 26. Edin. 1799. 
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On this principle, we hold, that had the Roman Christians 
been required directly to contribute to the support of 
heathen idolatry, it would have been [their duty to refuse 
compliance. It has been asserted, on the part of some 
defenders of the right of a civil government to exact a 
tribute from its subjects generally, for the support of a par- 
ticidar modification of religious worship, — that the Primitive 
Christians were subject to such a tax, and that they cheer- 
fully paid it.* The evidence in support of the first of these 
statements is far from being abimdant ; with regard to the 
second, the evidence is decidedly on the other side. 

The nearest approximation to proof, that the primitive 
Christians were liable to a specific tax for the support of 
heathen idolatry, furnished by ecclesiastical historj^ so far 
as we know, is to be found in the undoubted fact, that after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a date considerably later than 
that of the writing of this epistle, the Jews, wherever they 
might dwell, were required by imperial authority to pay for 
the use of the Capitol — a temple of Jupiter, in Home — ^the 
tax of half a shekel — or the didrachma, which they had 
been wont to pay for the use of the temple of Jerusalem ; 
and the not improbable supposition, that this tax might be 
exacted not only from Jews converted to Christianity, but 
also from Gentiles who had beeome Christians, as it seems 
likely that the Christians were considered by many as a 
Jewish sect. Suetonius, the Roman historian, states that in 
the reign of Domitian, " the Jewish tax,'^ plainly referring 
to the imposition just mentioned, " was exacted with the 
greatest severity, and was demanded of those who lived 
according to the Jewish customs, without entering themselves 
as Jews, or who dissembling their original, had omitted to 

* ** We can conceive no fouler insult to the memory of the martyrs 
and confessors of the early times, than what is thrown upon it by the 
churchmen of the present day. It is almost enough to rouse their very 
souls under the altar, and to put additional vehemence into their cry 
for vengeance : — * How long, O Lord, how long ! ' " Voluntary Church 
Magazine, vol. vi. p. 182, 
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pay the tax laid upon that nation," — words which plainly 
intimate that the tax was not cheerftdly paid. The learned, 
candid, and sagacious Lardner, says, that "it cannot be 
doubted that some Christians met with sufferings upon this 
account, under the name and character of Jews, from whom 
they received their religion, and perhaps this story of 
Suetonius has a reference to Domitian's persecution of the 
Christians, commonly called the Second persecution." Grib- 
bon speaks of the refusal of the Christians to pay this tax, as 
an imdoubted fact, — " It was impossible that the Christians 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of the 
sjniagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution. 
Anxious as they were to avoid the slighest infection of 
idolatry, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the 
honour of that demon, who had assiuned the character of 
the Capitoline Jupiter." If Lardner's and Gibbon's conclu- 
sions be admitted to be just, then so fer from it being true 
that Christians cheerftdly paid a tax for the support of the 
heathen idolatry, — ^their reftisal to pay such a tax was the 
immediate cause of a bloody persecution. It deserves notice, 
also, that Lardner distinctly enough states, that in his esti- 
mation these scruples to contribute to a heathen temple, were 
sufficient reasons for declining to pay this impost.* 

* **Judaicu8 fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad quern deferebantur, 
qui vel improfessi Judaicam viverent vitam, vel dissimultata origine, 
imposita genti, tributa, non pependissent.'* — Sueton* Domit cap. xii. 
" ^opov dc roii Swov Stixor* ovtriy lovBaios circ/BaAe, ivo ipmxfMis iKwrrov 
iccAevtrai ova irov tros €ij] ro KxmvrwKiov ^€p€iy clxnrep irporcpoy tis rov 
cv *ltpo(ro\viioii v€wv avv€r€\ovv** — Fl, Jos. Bell. Jvd. 1. vi. c. ri. 
vol. V. p. 143. — Lardner's Testimonies of Ancient Heathens, chap. viii. 
sect. iv. — ^Works, vol. iii. p. 620. — The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, vol. i. ch. xvi. p. 538. 4to : Lond. 1776. It appears then 
probable that one of the principal causes of the t)ersecution under Domi- 
tian, and likely of other persecutions also, was the refusal bn the part 
of the Christians to pay "the vectigalia templorum," and otherwise to 
support the heathen superstitions. That there was a great falling off, 
appears not only from the oft-quoted passage from Tertnllian, but also 
from the following citation from Pliny: "Satis constat prope jar 
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• 
If suoh a tax had been imposed on the primitiye Christians, 

their conduct in the somewhat analogous case of military 
service makes it evident^ that they would not have paid it. 
Celsus directly charges the Christians of his time with disob* 
edience to the civil power, in refusing to bear arms. Origen 
not only readily admits the fact, but defends it. It has been 
made a question whether the primitive Christians did not con^ 
sider war in all its modifications as imlawM ; and to say the 
least of it, very strong presimiptions that they did, have 

desolata templa csspisse celebrari * * passimque venire victimins 
quarum adhuc i-arissimus emptor Inveniebatur." — Epistolce, lib. x. 97. 
The diminution of the gains of the priesthood — ^augurs **ct hoc genus 
omne," is assigned by the judicious Mosheim as a leading cause of the 
early persecutions. "Publicus tot numinum cultus, stolidaeque popu- 
lorum de illis opiniones infinitam sacerdotum augurum haruspicum, et 
aliorum hominum turbam commode et copiose alebant. Mercatores 
pariter baud pauoi, qui bestias, thura, resque alias vendebant, magno 
religionem habebant questui, ne quid nunc de opificibus dicam, quibus 
ea fructuosissima erat." — ^Acta xix. 25. Proceres et magistratus ipsi, 
amplissimis, lautissimisque fungebantur sacerdotiis. Qui quum omnes 
animis prospicerent, aut esmiendum, aut multis sibi commodis et oma- 
mentis carendum esse si hsec sacra funderentur per populos, initiis 
existimabant resistendum, et Christianos extirpandos esse." — MosJmmii 
InstUutiones ffistorice Christiana MajoreSf sec. i. pars. L cap. v. sec. x. 
p. 120. 4to : Helmstad, 1739. It is mortifying to think that there 
has been so little honest, though mistaken, religious principle in the 
upholding of ancient religious institutions ; and that by far the greater 
part of what professed to be religious zeal, was indeed one of the lowest 
varieties of selfishness. Thus was it in the primitive age — thus was it 
at the era of the Reformation — and thus too is it in our own times. 
The Jeweller of Ephesus places the causes of the determined support of 
the established religion by himself and his fellow artificers in their true 
order; first, "By this craft we have our wealth;" secondly, "The 
temple of the great goddess Diana is in danger of being despised, and 
her magnificence of being destroyed. " — ^Acts xix. 25—27. In Britain, 
as in Ephesus, I have no doubt there are not a few really devoted 
idolaters of Civil Establishment as a religious institution; but the 
, great majority who clamour most loudly against those who, like Paul, 
are "persuaded and turning away much people " from the worship of 
the image which the secular power has set up, belong to the class of 
the craftsmen. 
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been brought forward ; but it is quite undeniable, that their 
refusal to bear arms is by themselves grounded on the im- 
possibility of their doing so, without, in conforming to 
certain military practices, giving countenance to idolatory. 
The men who scrupled to follow a standard that bore an 
idolatrous emblem, and submitted to death rather than 
violate their conscience in such a matter, were not very likely 
to part with their substance for the direct support of an 
idol's temple. It might be taken from them — ^but they 
certainly would not give it.* 

Indeed, every person at all conversant with the history of 
the earlier ages of Christianity, knows that solicitude " to 
keep themselves from idols," was one of the most charac- 
teristic features of its votaries ; and that, in consequence of 
the established religion having, according to the nature of 
such institutions, as illustrated by their history in all ages, 
so interwoven itself with the whole organization of civil • 
society, even in its minutest details, they had innumerable 
and daily recurring opportunities of manifesting their horror 
of idolatry. "While," to use the language of the pious 
Neander, the most learned writer on the ancient history of 
the Church in the present age, " they showed most con- 
scientious obedience to the government, in every thing 
which was not against the law of God, they could not be in- 
duced by any persuasion, any fear, or any violence, to parti- 
cipate in the ' CaeremonisB Romanse,' enjoined by law,"f — 

* Origen contra Celsum, hb. viii. pp. 426, 127. 4to : Cantab. 1658. 
TertuUian de Corona, ch. xi. et de Idol. c. 19, 20, 21. — ^Moyle's Letters 
concerning the Thundering Legion. Post. Works, vol. ii. pp. 86, 148, 
176, Ac. Lond. 1726. Lactantius* words are very affecting : "Docui 
nt opinor, cur populus noster apud stultos, stultus habeatur. Kam 
erudari atque irUerfid mcUle quam thura trilms digitis compreheTisa, in 
focvm Jactare tarn ineptum videtur quam in periculo vit», alterius 
animam magis curare quam suam. Kesciunt enim quantum sit nefas, 
adorare aliud prseterquam Deum qui condidit coelum et terram, qui 
humanum genus finxit, inspiravit, luce donavit." — LactarU, Institvr^ 
tiones, lib. v. c. cxix. Tenet. Aldus, 1515. 

t "The History of the Christian Church, daring the three first 
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showing what their enemies termed " inflexibilis obstinatio.** 
The " scrupulous delicacy," as Gibbon phrases it, which the 
Christians displayed in declining to take a part in the mar- 
riage and Ameral ceremonies, even of near relations, because 
polluted by idolatrous rites — and in refusing to comply with 
the commands of the magistrate, to observe public festivities 
for the same reason, woxdd have stood out in strange con- 
trast with " the cheerM payment" of a tax for the express 
purpose of upholding the temple of an idol, or of purchasing 
victims for its altars, or of supporting the priests who sacri- 
ficed them. So obvious an incongruity — so striking an ex- 
ample of " building again what they had destroyed," would 
have presented Celsus or Gibbon with an occasion, which 
their malignant ingenuity would have eagerly embraced, of 
representing the objects of their hatred, as a set of self-con- 
victed hyprocrites — ^but among the many charges brought 
' against the primitive Christians, I am not aware that that 
of inconsistency in their opposition to idolatry, has ever been 
seriously made.* 

centuries," by Dr. Angustiia Neander. Translated by H. J. Bose, B. D. 
§ i. Introd. vol. i. p. 85. Lond. 1831. 

* TertuUian di Idolatria, petmm.'^lilovr intimately idolatry had 
blended itself with the usages of society, is known to all familiar with 
the Roman historians and poets. Suetonius, in Aug. c. 35, tells us, 
that before the business of the senate commenced, every senator dropt 
Some wine and frankincense on the altar. The Fasti of Ovid show 
how thoroughly imbued the offices of private life were with the influ- 
ences of Paganism, and how difficult it must have been for Christians 
to "keep their garments clean" ainid such surrounding defilement. 
When one thinks of this, the origin of monasticism seems easily ac- 
counted for, and to admit of plausible apology, though incapable of 
satisfactory defence. Gibbon does taunt the Christians for using the 
coin of the empire, which, in the titles of the emperor on the obverse— 
and the emblems on the reverse, gave abundant evidences of the 
character of the established religion. The senselessness of these taunts 
is well exposed by Lord Hailes, in his "Enquiry;" but could that 
Korrryopos Ad€\<pcov, who knew all that could be known on such a 
subject, have neglected to record what would have told so much more 
powerfully, in branding them as fools or hypocrites, as their cheer- 
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Let us suppose, for the sake of ai^ument, that, at the tim^ 
this epistle was written, there existed no direct tax for the 
support of idolatry. In this case it is obvious, that the law 
before us cannot contain in it any precept to pay such a tax, 
for the command refers to the existing tributes of the 
Roman empire, and a religious tax is a thing so very different 
in its nature from civil tribute, that a command to pay the 
latter cannot be considered as in any way implying an obli- 
gation to pay the former. They have, indeed, little in com- 
mon but the name ; and he who argues that a Christian is 
obliged to pay a religious tax, because the Apostle com- 
mands him to pay civil tribute, ai^es just as conclusively^ 
as he would do, who, because the legislature had set apart 
a sum of money for building school-houses, meaning by that, 
houses in which the elements of ordinary education were to 
be taught — should insist that every man who built a house, 
which was to be used as a school, in any sense in which 
that word may be employed — ^as a school of gymnastics, or 
of art, or of medicine, or of atheism,— had a just claim on 
assistance from this fund. 

It must be proved first, then, that the Christian Romans 
were liable to a religious tax, before the words in question 
can be considered as even capable of bearing the sense which 
has been imposed on them. But though it could be proved 
that from the previous existence of a tax specifically levied 
for the support of idolatry, the words might possibly include 
this, it does not at all follow that the precept was meant to 
be understood in this extent. The general law, " We must 
obey God rather than man,** which limited the precept, " Be 
subject," when the imperial power commanded to sacrifice^ 
interposed and limited the precept^ " pay tribute," when the 
imperial power commanded to contribute to the support of 
fidse dogmas and impious rites. 

fully paying the ** vectigalia templorum,*' had he not been aWare that 
to have stated it as a fact would have oeen a falsehood sure to be 
exposed — and to have thrown it out as a conjecture, an absurdity sure 
to be ridiculed. 
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Any thing approaching to eyidence, that the primitive 
Christians direcUy supported heathen idolatry, has never 
been produced, and, when we consider how eagerly it has 
been sought for, we may safely add, never can be produced. 
Tatian, and Justin Martyr, and Tertullian, all agree, indeed, 
that they were exemplary for their conscientious payment of 
civil tribute. " If the Emperor commands me to pay tribute," 
says Tatian, " I am ready to do it."* " For your taxes and 
tributes," says Justin Martyr, " we are above aU men, every- 
where, ready to bring them in to your collectors and officers, 
being taught so by our great Master."f TertuUian repre- 
sents the heathen magistrates as saying, " The rates for the 
temple now come to nothing ;" and he replies, " If your 
temple-wardens have reason to complain against Christians, 
the public, I am sure, has not ; but, on the contrary, very 
great reason to thank us for the custom we pay, with the 
same conscience we abstain from stealing."{ It is impossible, 
however, fairly to deduce from these statements any thing 
more than this, that the Christians conscientiously paid civil 
tribute ; and it would be quite as good reasoning to conclude, 
that the Christians worshipped idols when the magistrates 
required them, because their apologists say, that they scru- 
pulously obeyed the laws, — as to conclude, that the Chris- 
tians contributed to the support of idolatry, if required by the 
magistrate, because their apologists say, that they cheerfully 
paid tribute. 

While there is no evidence on the one side, there is 
evidence on the other, part of which has already been 
adduced. While TertuUian's words may admit a question, 
as to the degree and extent in which the religious rates, to 
which he refers, were compulsory, however that question 
may be settled, they show that the Christians did not, — 
would not, directly contribute to the support of what they 

* Tatian, Orat. contra Greecos. 
+ Just. Mart. Apolog. cap.*xxiii. 

X Tertull. Apolog. cap. xliii. Beeves* translation : vol. 1. pp^828, 824. 
Svo : Lond. 1716. 
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knew to be wrong. There is a remarkable incident, recorded 
by more than one of the early ecclesiastical historians, which 
is calculated to throw light on a subject so interesting as the 
conduct of the early Christians, in reference to direct con- 
tribution to the support of heathen idolatry. Marcus, the 
bishop of Arethusa, a city in Syria, having, during the reign 
of Constantius, been active in destroying a heathen temple 
in that city, and remarkably zealous in promoting the in- 
terests of Christianity, had brought upon himself the 
extreme dislike of the Pagan citizens. On Julian's assuming 
the purple, he was subjected to severe persecution, to avoid 
which he fled, in accordance with the command of our 
Lord.* On finding, however, that his flock were exposed to 
great hardships on his account, he returned, and was com- 
manded to rebuild the temple, or pay the expense of having 
it rebuilt. He obstinately refused to do either ; and sub- 
mitted to the most excruciating tortures, even to death, 
rather than contribute one oholus to such a purpose, '^ thus 
resisting unto blood, striving against sin."f 

Of our information, then, on the interesting subject of the 
conduct of the primitive Christians, in reference to the pay- 
ment of tribute for the direct support of idolatry, which was 
the established religion of the empire, — ^^ this is the sum." 
The only tax avowedly imposed for the support of idolatry, 
to which we have reason to believe any of the primitive 
Christians were liable, we have equal reason to believe they 
revised to pay, though by doing so, they exposed themselves 
to severe persecution. To have acted in any other way 
would have been utterly incongruous with their behaviour as 
to military service, and their scrupxdous care to avoid every- 
thing which could be construed into a sanction of idolatry in 
any of its innimxerable forms. On the supposition, which 
is in the highest degree probable, that when the Apostle 

♦ Matt. X. 23. 

t Sozomen, Hist. lib. v. c. x. p. 194. Folio: Cantab. 1720. Theo- 
doret. Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. c. yii. pp. 128, 129. Fol. : Cantab. 1720. 
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Wrote, the Christians were not subject to any tax levied 
avowedly for the support of idolatry, it is obvious that the 
apostolic command to pay all civil tributes, could not contain 
in it an injunction to pay such a religious tax, should it 
afterwards be imposed ; and even on the supposition, which 
is in the highest degree improbable, that the Christians were 
at that time liable to such an impost, the general command 
to pay civil tribute, no more bound them to pay such a tax, 
when demanded by the magistrate, than the general command 
to yield civil obedience, bound them, when ordered by the 
magistrate, to bum incense on an idol's altar ; both commands 
being limited by the great fundamental principle of hmnan 
duty. In fine, while there is no evidence — ^nor the shadow 
of it, that the primitive Christians paid tribute for the 
specific purpose of supporting idolatiy, there is evidence 
both direct and collateral on the opposite side, the direct 
evidence proving that, in the only case in which we have 
reason to think that such tribute was demanded, it was 
refused at the expense not only of property but of life — 
torture and death being submitted to in preference to the 
violation of conscience felt to be involved in paying it ; — 
the collateral evidence proving that the payment of such a 
tribute had it in other cases been demanded of them, would 
have been utterly incompatible with their principles and 
feelings, strongly and habitually expressed in their self- 
denying abstinence, at whatever expense, from every practice 
which had the slightest idolatrous taint, however innocent 
in itself, and however conducive to their temporal in- 
terests. 

A second limitation imder which the law of tribute was 
binding on the Roman Christians, was the legality of the 
imposition and collection of the tribute. They were not 
morally boimd to pay any taxes not imposed by the authority, 
to whose provinccj according to the constitution of the 
Roman Imperial government, this department of adminis- 
tration belonged, nor to pay taxes to any, but to those 
appointed for this purpose. Without sin they might submit 
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to what they knew to be oppression ; but if they paid in 
these circumstances, it was rather " for wrath * " than for 
*' conscience* sake ; " not from any direct obligation, but from 
the general obligation that, in morally indifferent actions, 
we are bound to do what upon the whole is likely to be 
followed by the best consequences. 

The only other set of limitations with respect to the pay-* 
ment of tribute, rises out of the magistrate's transgressing 
the proper limits of his province, and interfering in matters 
not belonging to him. Under this head, as well as the first, 
come all taxes for the support of religion,^-that being an 
affair with which the civil magistrate, in his public character, 
has no concern.* 



* <* If it be a right of kings and rulers to prescribe the creed and 
manner of worship, with its appendages, to their subjects, and to en- 
force their concurrence, it must be equally the right of all kings ; for 
they all think, or profess to think, their own religion to be the true 
religion. Again, if it be the duty of Christian kings and rulers to 
prescribe these things to their subjects, it is equally the duty of all 
kings, and for the same reason. This is the palladium of those who 
oppose Establishments, and how shall we deprive tkem of it ? " These 
are the words of a candid and liberal Churchman — the Rev. Thomaa 
Scott, the commentator, in a treatise ** On the Evil of Separation " — 
quoted by Conder, in his judicious work on Nonconformity. The 
following illustration of the principles, by the witty Bobinson, of Cam- 
bridge, is an amusing example of the "reductio ad absurdum :" 

Suppose a modem clergyman, animated with the spirit of Paul, 
should go on a mission to the savages of Canada ; what method would 
he use to establish the Mih t Whether he went to the Algonqnins, 
whose kingdom is elective ; or to the Hurons, whose kingdom is here- 
ditary, it would be immaterial ; in both he would find a chief magis- 
trate, who has nothing to do, to cure a refractory subject, but to say 
to one of his guards, ** Go and rid me of that dog." Consideiing what 
influence the tyrant's rank naturally gives him, he would endeavour to 
conciliate himJself to him first, and to obtain, if possible, his good 
graces. He would for the present content himself with secretly abhor^ 
ring a savage despotism, which he could not control, and probably 
would avail himself of Hobbes' maxim, who used to say, that **if he 
was in a deep pit, and the devil should put down his cloven foot, he 
would take hold of it, to be drawn out by it." Suppose his majesty 
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On the supposition that the Roman Christians were called 
on by the Roman government to pay taxes specifically for an 
immoral purpose, or illegal taxes, or taxes for a purpose 
which does not He within the sphere of the legitimate objects 
of civil rule, — ^what was the line of conduct which duty 
pointed out to them ? In reference to the first case, there 
was no alternative — they must not obey — ^they must die rather 
than sin : with regard to the other cases, they might pay or 
not pay as they were of opinion that greater advantage to 

should indulge him with an audience, would he dare say to him, '* Sire, 
I am an ambassador of the Great Spirit who made, who preserves, and 
who after death will judge and reward or punish all mankind. The 
obedience which he requires is partly dictated by men's consciences, 
and fully explained in this book in my hand ; a book which the Great 
Spirit commanded to be written for our instruction, and received under 
pain of his displeasure. Your majesty, however, has the same authority 
in this nation as other kings have in their dominions, and it remains 
with you to determine whether these things be true or false. Not only 
have none of your subjects a right of examining and determining for 
himself, but I myself, consistent with my notion of your majesty's 
supremacy, am ready to denounce all, but what your majesty believes, 
as long as I am in your dominions ? " Oh, say you, all ^is is nothing 
to the purpose : A king has no right over conscience qxwUnus king — 
but quaUntLs Christian king : without this just distinction you wiU be 
able to prove that if a Canadian king be wrong, his subjects, however, 
are right, for they do what God requires, that is, they submit their 
faith and conscience to the king as supretm. Very well. See now 
what all your fine theory comes to. Suppose a Jesuit should convert 
the king, has he a right to establish Christianity as the Papists profess 
it ? No, say all the reformed churches. The right belongs to him 
quatenus Protestant Christian king. QyxxUrms Episcopalian, says one 
— quatenus Presbyterian, says another. Not at all, says a third, whose 
voice ought to silence all, "Render unto Caesar the things that are 
CflBsar's, and unto God the things that are God's." — Robinson's Arcana, 
Letter IV. y On Civil Magistracy, pp. 50—52. Lond. 1782. 

** The just pretensions of magistrates," to use the language of Robin- 
son's great successor, ** in this respect surely are equal; nor can any 
reason be assigned for denying that authority to heathen or popish 
princes, within their dominions, which will not equally apply to 
Protestant princes."— JTa^^ 07i the Right of Worship. Works, vol. iii. 
p. 386. 
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Christianity and the interests of society would flow from 
payment or non-payment. In every ease however, I appre- 
hend they were bound not to resist the Roman government, 
which, with all its defects and faults, had been declared by 
an inspired Apostle, to be God's ordinance to them. 

Such was their duty ; and we have reason to believe, that 
they most conscientiously performed it, — ^they cheerfully paid 
all civil imposts ; and if a regard to the divine law forbade 
them to give their substance, equally as their bodily exer- 
tions, to the support and service of idols, they cahnly took 
the consequences, and were spoiled of their goods, or " tor- 
tured not accepting deliverance," "knowing in themselves 
that they had a more enduring substance," — preferring 
poverty and death, with a good conscience, to wealth and 
life without it.* 

We turn now to the examination of a question, at all 
times of importance, and, in the circimistances in which we 
at present stand, of peculiar interest. What are these 
things to us ? Holding, as we well may do, that the govern- 
ment under which we live, is the ordinance of God to us, 
we can have no difficulty in saying that we are equally 
boimd as the Koman Christians, — ^in one point of view, we 
are more strongly boimd than they, inasmuch, as we derive 
incomparably greater advantages from the government we 
live imder, than they did from that imder which they lived, 
— ^to be cheerM and conscientious in the payment of civil 
tribute. 

Tribute is necessary to the permanent existence of civil 
government, and the attainment of its ends. " There can 

♦ The conduct of the primitive Christians cannot be better described 
than in the words of the anonymous tract formerly quoted (pp. 84, 35). 
•* Tributa, yectigalia, munera, oneraque consueta non detrectant, modo 
id tributi, quod Deo debent, non intervertatur. Caesari Csesarem agenti 
parent. Csesari fines suos excedenti, alienum imperium affectanti, Dei 
soHum invadenti, superiorem amborum Dominum bello petenti, parere 
injustum, putant." — Vindidce coivtra Tyrannos, pp. 59, 60. 
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be no peace," says Jeremy Taylor, paraphrasing a sentence 
of Tacitus, " without laws, no laws without a coercitive 
power, no power without guards and soldiers, no guards 
without pay ; and that the soldiery may be paid, and the 
laws reverenced, and the power feared, and every man's 
right secured, it is necessary that there be tribute." * We 
are bound then to pay civil taxes, — all civil taxes ;•'— we must 
not reftise to pay them, — ^we must not attempt to evade 
them, They are due to the government, and the debt must 
be honestly paid. We are to exercise the same conscien^ 
tiousness in maldng such payments, as in disohaj^ing our 
private debts.f 

* Taylor's ** Ductor Dubitantium," book iii. chap. 2, rule viii. p. 617. 
Fol. Lond. 1676. — ^Tacitus' words are : ** Nee quies gentium sine 
annis, nee anna sine stipendiis, nee stipendia sine tributis habere 
possent." 

t The truth on this subject is stated with remarkable precision by 
Dymond, whose valuable essays are much less extensively known, at 
least in this end of the island, than they deserve to be. ** The authority 
of civil government, as a director of individual conduct, is explicitly 
asserted in the Christian Scriptures. By this general sanction of civil 
government, a multitude of questions respecting human duty are at 
once decided. In ordinary cases, he upon whom the magistrate imposes 
a law, needs not to seek for knowledge of his duty upon the subject 
from a higher source. The divine will is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact, that the magistrate commands. Obedience to the law is obedience 
to the expressed will of God. He who, in the pajrment of a tax to sup- 
port the just exercise of government, conforms to the law of the land, 
as truly obeys the divine will as if the Deity had regulated questions 
of taxation by express rules. But the authority of civil government is 
a subordinate authority. If from any cause, the magistrate enjoins 
that which is prohibited by the moral law, the duty of obedience is 
withdrawn. * All human authority ceases at the point where obedience 
becomes criminal.' The reason is simple ; that when the magistrate 
enjoins what is criminal, he has exceeded his power : * the minister of 
God ' has gone beyond his commission. There is in our day no such 
thing as a. TCioral plenipotentiary. — To disobey the civil magistrate is, 
however, not a light thing. When the Christian conceives that the 
requisitions of government and of a higher law are conflicting, it is 
needful that he exercise a strict scrutiny into the principles of his con- 
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It is deeply to be regretted, that this view of the matter, 
though theoretically admitted by almost all, is by no means 
so extensively acted on. " How many are there, and profess- 
ing Christians too, who would be exceedingly shocked with 
anything approaching to dishonesty or £raud in their mer- 
cantile transactions, who would spurn from them the slightest 
imputation against the honour of their dealings, with a 
frown of indignant scorn, — ^whose consciences are wonder- 
fully easy, and unembarrassed with scruples, in all that 
relates to the pecuniary claims of government, — ^who with 
little, if any hesitation, dispense with the frdfilment of these, 
on groimds which would not stand for a single instant 
before any other description of obligation ; nay, who even 
study the arts of evasion, give scope to their inventive 
ingenuity, and smile with conscious self-complacency at the 
prudence and cleverness of its devices ; and reckon any thing 
fair, when the object, is merely to defraud government, to gull 
a revenue officer, or, as it it is vulgarly termed, to cheat the 
king."* 

It has been most justly said, that "to defraud our 
governors, in the discharge of taxes, is to rob the public, — 
it is to rob all the inhabitants of the land, — ^it is to rob our 
honest neighbour, who must discharge his portion of new 
taxes, rendered necessary by the dishonesty of those men 
who do not sustain their fuU share of the existing burdens. 
Indeed, to purchase smuggled or contraband goods, is not 
only to rub the public, but it is to conmiit a sin resembling 
that of buying articles that are stolen. It is to purchase 
that which does not legally belong to the seller. It is 



, duct. But if upon such scrutiny, the contrariety of requisitions appears 
real, no room is left for doubt respecting his duty, or for hesitation in 
performing it. With the consideration of consequences, he has then no 
concern : whatever they may be his path is plain before him." — Essays 
(m the Prindples of Morality : Essay I. p. i. ch. 1. vol. i, pp. 115 — 119. 
Lond. 1830. 
♦ Wardlaw's "Sermon," p. 9. 
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to encourage him to persevere in his habits of iniquity." * 
If, as may not unfrequently be the case, particular taxes 
are unequal and oppressive, it cannot be wrong — ^in many 
cases it is an important public duty — ^to employ all consti- 
tutional means, to have the tax modified or repealed ; but 
while it is the law of the land, the law of the Lord requires 
us to obey it. 

But while all soimd-minded men hold these views, and all 
right-hearted men act under their influence, it does not at all 
foUowthat even under a government which, from its well 
answering, upon the whole, the ends of civic rule, is un- 
doubtedly God's ordinance to us, pecuniary requisitions can- 
not be made, which it may be our duty not to comply with. 
We have indeed been lately told, from an authority which 
should be a very high one, that this is a principle which we 
cannot be permitted even to discuss — " a question not admit- 
ting, on Christian principles, of argument or debate."! The 
time is gone by, we rather think, for prescribing with effect 
such limits to the range of free inquiry, on any question of 
this kind. Men are not now in the habit of requesting per- 
mission on these occasions, either from their civil or eccle- 
siastical superiors, and any attempt to give advice on such a 
subject, where it is not asked, especially when there may be 
some groimd for suspecting that the advice is not altogether 



• Gisbome's "Sermons on Christian Morality," ser. xiii. p. 246. 
Lond. 1809. 

t "Memorial of the Clergy of Edinburgh."— All clergymen are not 
of their mind. An English prelate writes thus : ** It is a question which 
might admit of serious discicssi^m, whether the majority of the members 
of any civil community have a right to compel all the members of it to 
pay towards the maintenance of a set of teachers appointed by the 
majority to preach a particular system of doctrine. **-^Quarterly Heview, 
vol. xxix. p. 525. The English prelate seems much less High Church 
in his views than the Scottish Presbyters. He had Ireland, however, 
in his view, where the "majority " principle (however well it may suit 
the Church's interests for England), if followed out, would lead to rather 
alarming results. 
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disinterested, will rather quicken than slake the appetite for 
fuU information. 

In truth, why should we be backward to make any prin- 
ciple the subject of fair and full investigation ? The burning 
words of Milton are equally applicable to our times, as to 
those in which they were spoken. " The temple of Janus, 
with his two controversal faces, might now not insignificantly 
be set open. And though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do 
injuriously to misdoubt her strength. Let her and Falsehood 
grapple : who ever knew Truth put to the worse in a free 
and open encounter ? Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing. Who knows not that Truth is strong, next to 
the Almighty ? She needs no policies nor stratagems to make 
her victorious ; those are the shifts and defences Error uses 
against her power. Give her but room, and do not bind her 
when she sleeps : for then she speaks not true, as the old 
Proteus did, who spake oracles only when he was caught and 
bound; but then rather she turns herself into all shapes 
except her own, and perhaps tunes her voice according to 
the time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, until she be adjured 
into her own likeness."* 

The attempt to put down the doctrine that the law of 
tribute has limits, by representing it as opposed to a prin- 
ciple so settled that it must never again be touched, will not 
only, I believe, prove a fruitless one, or rather produce fruits 
of an opposite kind to those sought for, but it is in direct 
opposition to the great body of Christian moralists, with 
whose works I am acquainted/ who*generalfy hold that pay- 
ing f tribute, with other forms of civil obedience, is not 
of unlimited obligation, and seem to fear no immediate dis- 
organization of civil order, either from the promulgation of 
the doctrine, or from its being acted upon. 

" It is not our duty (ovh 5i<)," says Theodoret, " to obey 

• "Areopagltica, a Speech of Mr. John Milton," pp. 35, 36. 4to. 
Lond. 1644. 
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the ma^trate in every thing ; but while we are bound to pay 
tax and tribute, and to render honour to them who deserve it, 
should they enjoin any thing sinful, we must determinedly 
gainsay them."* 

John Knox, addressing the nobility of Scotland in the 
name of the " congregation of Christ Jesus within the same," 
says, in reference to the Popish established clergy, " If they 
be ' evil trees,' as ye yourselves must be compelled to say 
they are, advise prudently with what consciences ye can 
maintain them. The name and cloak of authority wHch ye 
pretend, will nothing excuse you in Good's presence, but 
rather shall ye bear double condemnation, for that ye burden 
God, as that his good ordinances were the cause of your 
iniquity."! 

In the pithy language of our persecuted ancestors, " Tyrants* 
exactions, enacted and exacted for promoting their wicked 
designs against religion and liberty : hirelings* salaries, for 
encouraging them in their intrusions upon the Church of 
God: arbitrary impositions of pecimiary punishments for 
clear duties, — are nowise due, and cannot be debt, and there- 
fore, it is no equity to pay them." J 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who will scarcely be accused of 
being too lax a casuist on questions of this kind, expressly 
states, that " the laws of tribute have the same conditions, 
causes, powers, and measures, with other laws of government. 
This rule requires that the authority be supreme, — ^that the 
cause be just, — ^that the end be public, — ^that the good be 
general, — ^that the people receive advantage.** § 

In his " Compendious View of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion," a respected ancestor of my own, whose views with 
regard to the powers of the magistrate, went a good deal 
farther than mine go, in his enumeration of the duties of sub- 

* Theodoret in Tit. iii. 1. 

t ** History of the Reformation in Scotland," by John Knox, p. 118. 
M*Gavin's edit. 8vo. Glasgow, 1831. 
X M*Ward and Brown in " the Hind let loose," p. 703. 
§ Taylor's **Duct. Dubit." p. 619. 
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jects to their magistrates, mentions, "(3.) Subjection to 
their ^f^ laws, — (4.) Cheerful payment of their ^*«^^ taxes :" 
thus obviously placing tribute on the same level as other 
forms of civil duty ; and intimating that, in his opinion, it 
might be made a question, whether imjust laws should be 
obeyed, and unjust taxes paid."* 

" Q-od," says President Dwight, " has wisely and bene- 
volently required mankind to render tribute and custom, 
when lawfully demanded."! 

Unterrified, then, by the attempt to warn us off this field 
of discussion, as too sacred to be made debatable, we proceed 
to inquire, whether the laws of tribute have any limits to us, 
and if so, what they are ? And first, then, I apprehend, that 
on the clearest principles of moral obligation, we are not — 
we cannot be bound to pay a tax levied for a specific pur- 
pose, if that purpose is immoral or impious ; and every thing 
must be regarded as such by us, which, according to our 
honest convictions, possesses these qualities. 

The imposition of taxes, for specific purposes, is a mode of 
administering government which suits only a very imperfect 
or a very advanced state of civil society. Where the great 
body of the people are ignorant, and have been accustomed 
to take the mere will of the rulers as a sufficient reason for 
yielding obedience, it may be safe enough ; or, where both 
the magistrates and the subjects are so enlightened, as that 
the former are not likely to enter on any imjust or imwise 
enterprize, and the latter are sure not to be disposed to with- 
hold the due support to every enterprize that is wise and just 
— ^it may not only be safe, but advantageous. 

But in such a state of things as prevails in the best con- 
stituted commimities the world has ever yet seen, when 
governors will occasionally, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, seek not the best ends by not the best means, and 

* Brown's "Compendious View of Natural and Revealed Religion,'* 
p. 642. Glasgow, 1782. 
t Dwight's "Theology," vol. iv. p. 163. 
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when subjects are often ill qualified to judge on such points, 
and too much under the influence of selfishness to let even 
such judgment as they possess fairly exert itself, there can be 
no doubt that by far the best arrangement is to raise the 
necessary revenue under the general name of tribute, for the 
support of all the functionaries, and gaining all the ends of 
government.* Had this been the case in this country, much 
uneasiness and much debauching of conscience would have 
been saved, and the general machine of government would* 
have proceeded more smoothly on its way. There is One, 
however, who brings good out of evil ; and it seems not im- 
possible that the very objectionableness of the arrangement, 
will prove the means of soon putting an end to an improper 
expenditure, which, had the funds been raised in a less excep- 
tional way, might have been protracted to an indefinite 
period. 

Among the many extraordinary attempts whish have been 
made in this controversy, one of the strangest has been the 
endeavour to show that the circumstances of the tax being 
avowedly levied for a specific purpose, admitted to be sinful, 
makes no alteration in the moral character of paying the 
impost. Is there no diflference in my giving my property for 
what I consider one of the most important of sublunary good 
things — ^the maintenance of regular civil government, and my 
giving my property for one of the worst of sublunary evil 
things — ^the desecration of religion, and the perdition of 
souls ? One would think every person who venerates 
apostoHc authority must consider the question as settled. 
Eating flesh, even though offered in sacrifice, if the indi- 
vidual was imaware of this, was quite lawful. " What is 
sold in the shambles that eat, asking no questions for con- 
science' sake. But if any man say unto you. This is offered 
in sacrifice to idols, eat not for his sake that showed it and 

• Hobbes seems to have seen this distinctly, so far as war-taxes are 
concerned. " Pecunia, belli, causa, si civitatem salvam esse voliunus, 
tempore pacis congerenda esV-^Elementa PhUosqphica de cive, c.xiii. 
H. viii. p. 110. Amst. 1647. 
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for. conscience' sake."* On the same principle, let the ma- 
gistrate demand money of me for the general purposes of 
government, and I will conscientiously give it him ; but if he 
say, Give me money to do what is impious and immoral, I 
cannot, without sin, give it, though, without sin, I may suffer 
it to be taken from me. 

On this ground all war-taxes, i. e. all taxes for the support 
of a particular war, are objectionable. In many cases, wars 
have been obviously unjust. In the estimation of some of 
the best and wisest men the world has ever seen, all wars are 
necessarily imjust. I cannot see how any man can con- 
sistently pay taxes levied avowedly for the support of an 
unjust war ; and I am sure, a very great part of the subjects 
of any government are ill fitted to form a true judgment 
with respect to the character of a particular war. It is far 
wiser to impose general taxes: for in proportion «s men 
become more intelligent and more conscientious, the difficulty 
in obtaining payment for such taxes, as are levied for objects 
respecting the lawfulness of which doubts are entertained, 
except by means calculated to make a government odious, 
will increase. Perhaps, however, the present system of pro- 
viding for the expense of belligerent operations, by specific 
taxes, may be permitted to continue, and the growing diffi- 
culty of collecting such taxes may be one of the means to be 
employed by the Prince of Peace to put an end to war among 
mankind. 

A tax for the support of idolatry, is another instance in 
point. This is the case put by Dr. Watts in his excellent 
" Essay on Civil Power in Things Sacred :" '* If a heathen 
prince impose a tenth penny on all his subjects, as a tax to 
maintain heathen worship, would a Christian willingly pay it 
and think himself bound in conscience to do it F"t The 

♦ 1 Cor. X. 28. 

t " A New Essay on Civil Power in Things Sacred ; or, an Enquiry 
after an Established Religion consistent with the just Liberties of Man- 
kind, and practicable under every form of Civil Government." Works, 
vol. vi. p. 24. 
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good Doctor puts it in the interrogative form, under the im- 
pression that the question could be answered only in one 
way. Well acquainted as he was with the strange tortuosi- 
ties of the human mind under the power of prejudice * he 
little dreamed that just about a hundred years ^ter the pub- 
lication of his valuable tract, a Christian man, denying like 
him the lawftdness of Civil Establishments of Eeligion, should 
publicly declare that were the self-called Christian govern- 
ment of Britain to impose a tax for the maintenance of the 
most impure and cruel of all heathen idolatries, he would 
consider it his duty to pay it, and would cheerfiilly do so as 
a piece of obedience to Jesus Christ. Most men would con- 
sider this as rather an extraordinary way of " honouring the 
Lord with his substance." An opinion like this is in no 
danger of making converts, except among those who have a 
very strong predisposition to receive it ; and on such persons 
experience seems to teach that any thing like reasoning is 
thrown away. 

The limitation of the obligation of the law of tribute, how- 
ever, which at this time has the strongest claims on our 

♦ "The doctrine of Prejudices" is 'discussed with great judgment 
in the third chapter of the second part of Dr. Watts* ** Treatise on 
Logic." The following picture is very forcibly sketched. Everybody 
but the original (who lives in our age as well as in Dr. "Watts') will 
recognize it. **By what means soever the dogmatist came by his 
opinions, whether by his senses or his fancy, his education or his own 
reading, he believes them aU with the same assurance that he does 
a mathematical truth ; he has scarcely any mere probabilities that 
belong to him ; everything with him is certain and infallible : every 
punctiHo in religion is an article of his faith, and he answers aU manner 
of objections by sovereign contempt. Persons of this kind are seldom 
convinced of any mistake. A full assurance of their own notions makes 
all the difficulties on their side vanish so entirely, that they think 
every point of their belief is written with sunbeams, and wonder how 
any one should find a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned 
men should make a controversy of what is to them so perspicuous and 
indubitable. The lowest rank of people, both in learned and in vulgar 
life, is very subject to this obstinacy."— Zoflric, p. ii. c. 3. § 6. 1. 
Works, voL v. p. 105. 
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attention, is that which, in the estimation of mastj, exists, 
in the ease of taxes imposed for the support of a Civil Estab- 
lishment of a particular modification of religion. This ques- 
tion, in its own nature highly interesting, involving in it 
many most important fundamental prindples of religion, 
psychology, morals, government, and political eoomymy, is 
peculiarly interesting at present, as its right settlement is 
necessary to the safe quieting of many consciences, and may 
have a most powerful influence on the ultimate arrangement 
of the great practical measures, which, sooner or later, must 
be taken in this country and throughout Europe, in reference 
to the complete disseveration of Church and State. . 

Every body knows that in this country two forms ot 
Christianity — ^that emhodied in the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of England, and that emhodied in the West- 
minster Confession, Catechisms, and Presbyterial form of 
Church government — ^have received thefcmnal sanction of the 
civil authorities of the empire, — the first in England and 
Ireland, and the second in Scotland, — and public provision 
has been made for the support of the religious buildings and 
ministers necessary for the performance of public worship 
according to these forms. That provision chiefly arises firom 
a tax on land, under the name of tithe or teind, and in some 
places, as in this city, from a tax on a certain class of the in- 
habitants — ^rated according as they reside within certain 
limits, and occupy houses paying a certain rent. 

The great body of those who were most actively engaged 
in setthng the two Protestant Establishments, were, as every 
one knows who has studied the history of this country, not 
chiefly actuated by religious principles — ^they sought secular 
ends in a secular spirit. Even the truly religious men, 
who took part in these transactions, had their minds very 
imperfectly, if at all, enlightened in the spiritual natiure 
of Christ's kingdom, and in the proper limits of civil 
dominion. 

Glad to be delivered from a spiritual tyranny which had 
been converting the secular powei* into its slave, they too 
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readily gave that power an authority, in reference to the 
Qiurch, to which it had no just claim, and thankfully 
received as favours what, if they had been better informed, 
they would have resisted as usurpations of Christ's authority. 
When Dissent made its appearance, the ground on which it 
rested was rather dissatisfaction with the corruptions of the 
Establishment, than disapprobation of the Establishment 
itself; and in consequence of this, there was little conscien- 
tious scruple as to the support of that which, though seem 
to be at present corrupt, was considered as capable of being 
converted into an important instrument of good. 

The Friends, commonly called the Quakers, from the com- 
mencement of their existence as a separate religious body 
have held the principle of the inconsistency of a Civil 
Establishment of Eeligion with the essential principles of 
Christianity, and with beautiful straight-forwardness, have 
followed out their conviction to its fisur practical consequences, 
by refusing at all hazards, every thing like positive support to 
a system, which they conscientiously condemned. 

The true fundamental principle of Dissent — ^the voluntary 
principle — steadily but gradually made its way among the 
denominations of Christians, whom the corruptions of the 
Establishments had driven from their conmiunion, till it has 
become almost a universal characteristic. Notwithstanding 
this, with the exception of a very few individuals, the great 
body of these denominations continued to pay the religious 
taxes ; and the defences, or rather apologies, to be met with 
for their conduct in their writings, show how very willingly 
they clung to anything which wore the appearance of a 
reason, which could excuse them from taking a course, which 
must have exposed them not only to obloquy and spoiling of 
their goods, but .which must have broken up many pleasant 
and useful connexions which they had formed with Churchmen. 
Few things have amazed me more than the flimsiness of the 
pretexts under which Dissenters have attempted to escape 
from' the charge of inconsistency, and "building again the 
things which they had destroyed," in contributing to the 
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support of a system which they both implicitly and expHcity, 
condemDed as unscriptural, unjust, and impolitic. 

Of late the attention of the Christian public, in both ends 
of the island, has been strongly turned to this subject ; and 
I am sure I do not overstate the truth when I say, that in 
few questions are the minds of conscientious men at present 
more painfully interested, than how far they are warranted, 
by the volimtary payment of Church taxes, to contribute to 
the permanence of an order of things, which they are fully 
persuaded is inconsistent with the mind of God and the law of 
Christ Jesus. That the Civil Establishment of ReHgion in 
any form is so, is my firm conviction ; and though it is no 
object of this lecture to discuss that point, — already in my 
estimation enough has been said to show that this convic- 
tion rests on immoveable foundations. 

The question which is now before us, is not whether Civil 
Establishments are in accordance with or in opposition to 
the will of God ; but whether a person, who is conscientiously 
convinced that they are not accordant with, — that they are 
opposed to that will,— is morally bound, or can even safely 
consent to pay a tax specifically imposed for their main- 
tenance. The determination of this question depends on the 
circumstance, whether in the estimation of the individual, 
and in truth, the voluntary payment of a tax for that specific 
purpose, is, on his part, to sanction and support that which 
he accounts to be sinful. 

I most cordially agree in the sentiment expressed with his 
usual terseness and force, by my much esteemed friend and 
brother, Mr, Marshall, to whom so prominent a place has 
been assigned in this holy warfare, and who has so worthily 
fulfilled its difficult duties ; that to make it the obvious duty 
of a man to refuse payment of a tax levied for ecclesiastical 
purposes by the civil power, a conviction both that its object 
is sinful, and that its payment is an implied approbation of 
that object, is necessary : " Though we be convinced that 
ecclesiastical demands are unjust, and impolitic, and oppres- 
sive, we are not warranted on Christian principles," I would 

H 2 
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rather say, not bound by Christian principles, "to refuse 
compliance with them, so long as they are the law of the 
land. We are warranted, indeed, in such a case, and not 
only warranted but required, to use every exertion to have 
the law repealed ; yet the method of passive resistance, as it 
is called, seems not a constitutional but vexatious method, 
calculated to embarrass the civil government, and therefore 
not to be resorted to" except where duty compels, "by 
those who wish to live quiet and peaceable lives, in godliness 
and honesty. On the other hand, if the law which sanctions 
the ecclesiastical demands be regarded as a sinful law ; if it 
be considered as invading the prerogatives of God and of his 
son Jesus Christ ; if the government which makes and 
enforces it, appears to step beyond its proper sphere, and to 
legislate where no earthly authority shotdd dare to inter- 
meddle — in that case, it would seem that to yield active 
compliance would be to violate every principle of duty, and 
to obey men rather than God."* 

The only two principles on which the conduct of a person 
who conscientiously disapproves of Civil Establishments can 
be defended in paying a tax for their support, are, either 
that the payment of a tax is not a moral act, or that though 
it is, it does not imply in it any sanction to an imdue inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of God or of his Son Jesus 
Christ. The first of these principles has already been fully 
discussed, and, I apprehend, satisfactorily disposed of. 

The most plausible form which the second of these prin- 
ciples assumes, is this ; — that the civil government, in estab- 
lishing a particular form of religion, does not interfere with 
the prerogatives of God, or the laws of Christ, or. the rights 
of conscience at all, but merely employs a certain class of 
religious teachers, as a species of moral police, for the pre- 
vention of crime and the promoting of good order. This 
seems to be Warburton's argument, who says, ** that it is 
unjust in any who are not of the Established Church to 

♦ MaxshaU's "Reply to Inglis," p. 282. 
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refuse payment of tithes, as they contribute to the mainten- 
ance of opinions different from their own, because this main- 
tenance is not assigned by the public for the support of 
opinions, but for the use and necessities of the State: With 
as good reason, therefore, might they refuse to pay other 
taxes which, in their several applications, are for the same 
civil purpose. The difference is only accidental: church 
officers happen to have religious opinions, and civil officers 
sometimes none."* 

This statement, though it is in some degree specious, is not 
at all satisfactory. For, in the first place, the assertion is 
not true. What is established, or pretended to be established, 
by public civil authority in both countries, is not a moral 
police ; but the Christian religion, and the Christian Church. 
The doctrines of the one, and the ordinances of the other, are 
sanctioned and enacted by the powers that were. It was the 
avowed declaration of the legislatures when the Establish- 
ments were formed, that they were to be exclusive ; and it 
was their will that God should not be worshipped in these 
realms, except in the manner which they had sanctioned.! 



* Warbttrton's "Alliance," book 2, chap. ill. pp. 124, 125. — War- 
burton saw clearly that on no other principle could the Jtistice of 
requiring Dissenters to contribute to the support of an Establishment 
be maintained. He distinctly states, " that no contribution to a public 
maintenance could be lawfully demanded of those who are not members of 
an unestoMished church ; for in this case it would be indeed for mainte- 
nance of opinions which they think erroneous : to which no one can be 
obUged to contribute : as they justly may to what by covenant and compact 
is expressly directed to promote the good of that civil policy of which they 
are members." — P. 126. According to the Bishop, if a tax is exacted 
for the maintenance of certain religious opinions solely, then no one who 
disapproves of these, can be obliged to contribute. On this principle he 
would have decidedly condemned regium domtrn, and parliamentary 
grants to Dissenting bodies. It is only as civil functionaries that clergy 
can have any claim on public support— and to make them civil func- 
tionaries they must be allied to the State. 

+ The following quotation from Act 69, Parliam. 6 Jam. VI. suffi- 
ciently proves these assertions in reference to the Scottish Establish - 
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Even on the supposition which the progress of knowledge and 
liberty has happily converted into fact, that I am not com- 
pelled to listen to and profess their doctrines, nor to engage 
in their ordinances ; can I shut my eyes on the foul dishonour 
thus done to the Head of the Church, and the deep injury in- 
flicted on that portion of my Christian brethren (for I am 
not ready to unchristianize all members of Established 
Churches), who may be connected with such institutions ? 
In every Established Church, where compulsory provision 
prevails, the financial law of Christ's Chiurch is repealed. In 
every Established Church, where a civil sanction is given 
to religious truth, the rights of conscience and of God are in- 
sulted and invaded. In all Established Churches, the laws 
of Christ in reference to the admission and exclusion of mem- 
bers, are in a great measure put in abeyance, and the whole 
order of the institution, as essentially a voluntary society, 
subverted.* To an enlightened Christian, a civil Establish- 



ment : ** There is no other face of kirk, nor other face of religion, than 
is presently at this time, by the favour of. God, established within this 
realm, which therefore is ever styled God's true religion, the true and 
Christian religion, and a perfect religion, which, by manifold acts of 
Parliament, all within this realm are bound to profess and subscribe, 
recanting aU doctrines and errors repugnant thereto;" and "all 
magistrates, sheriffs, &c." are ordained to ** search, apprehend, and 
punish all contraveners. " 

* This conviction seems to have forced itself on the mind of some 
good men, who yet never left the Established Church. The following 
notice in "Boston's Memoirs," is interesting: — "Having purposely 
studied the question, Who have right to baptism and are to be baptized ? 
I wrote my thoughts thereon also. And being one day in conversation 
on that head with Mr. William Bird, Dissenting minister at Barmoor, 
in England, he presented to me Fulwood's * Discourse of the Visible 
Church,* for clearing me. Bringing home the said book with me, I 
considered it, and wrote also some animadversions on a part of it. From 
that time I had little fondness for national Churches, strictly and 
properly so called, as of equal latitude with the nations ; and wished 
for an amendment of the constitution of our own Church, as to the mem- 
bership theTeoV—Memoirs of the Life aiid Writings of Thomas Boston, 
per. viii. p. 147. Edin. 1813. 
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ment of Christianity most seem of all devices the best calcu- 
lated, while retaining the name of tl^t religion, to neutralize 
and counteract its effects, both in converting the world and 
edifying the Church. 

It manifests a great deal of " voluntary humility," on the 
part of the Established ministers of religion, to be content to 
be c6nsidered as " a moral constabulary," hired by the civil 
government to keep the lieges in order ; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that this is not the place which, in the 
system they are desirous to uphold, they are intended to 
occupy.* According to that system, they are the sole legi- 
timate ministers of religion in the land where they dwell ; 
the doctrines they preach, or ought to preach, the only true 
doctrines ; the ordinances they administer, the only genuine 
ordinances : and till I can bring myself to believe all this, I 
cannot conscientiously support either them or their system. 

But supposing that the statement were true, that a Civil 
Establishment of Christianity were just a system of moral 
police, I could not conscientiously support it. I believe that 
Christianity can do more than all the institutions of qivil 
government to promote the security and happiness of man- 
kind ; but it must be Christianity in her true character, like 
her Author, " not of this world,*' come from heaven, going to 
heaven, and, during her sojourn on t earth, by her truth, 
understood and believed, enlightening the mind, transforming 
the character, guiding the conduct of its inhabitants. 
*' Christianity," to borrow the profound thoughts and beau- 
tiful words of Eobert Hall, " Christianity will civilize, it is 

♦ The phrase " moral constabulary" is of clerical coinage. The late 
Dr. Inglis has the credit of giving it currency. It calls up Richard 
Baxter's cutting remark: **I thought it once a scornful indignity, 
that some fellows attempted to put upon the ministry, that denied 
them to be ministers of Christ, and would have had them called the 
ministers of tlie state, and dealt with accordingly. But it seems they 
did not much cross the judgment of some of the ministers themselves 
who are ready to put the same scorn upon their o'wti calling. " — £axter*9 
OUdas Sdlmanus, p. 222. Lond, 1656. 
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true; but it is only when it is allowed to develope the 
energies by which it sanctifies. Christianity will incon- 
ceivably ameliorate the present condition of being — ^who 
doubts it ? Its universal prevalence, not in the name, but in 
reality, will convert this world into a semi-paradisaical state ; 
but it is only while it is permitted to prepare its inhabitants 
for a better. Let her be urged to forget her celestial origin 
and destiny — ^to forget that she came from God, and returns 
to God ; and whether she be employed by the artful and 
enterprizing as the instrument of establishing a spiritual 
empire and dominion over mankind, or by the philanthropists 
as the means of promoting their civilization and improvement 
— she resents the foul indignity, claps her wings, and takes her 
flight, leaving nothing but a base and sanctimonious hypocrisy 
in her room.'** In transforming what should be a Christian 
Church into a system of moral police, there is involved, on 
the part of the Church, unfaithfulness in submitting, for 
** filthy lucre," to a degradation her Lord has not warranted j 
and, on the part of the State, folly in weakening the civilizing 
influence of the Church by the very means professedly em- 
ployed to increase and perpetuate it. 

Even on the principle held by some good men, that an 
ecclesisaetical Civil Establishment is a mere creature of man 
«-a thing with which religion, at least the religion of Christ, 
has nothing do — ^that her clei^ are not, and cannot be his 
ministers, and her members are not and cannot be his 
people: even on this principle, I do not see how an enlightened 
Christian cotdd be vindicated in voluntarily supporting the civil 
government, in setting up such a caricature of the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church. Could he ever bring him- 
self to support the State, if it should conceive that a scenic 
representation on our theatres of the facts of the gospel 
history, and among the rest the crucifixion, and the divinely 
appointed commemoration of it, was well fitted to serve the 
purpose of general civilization ? This would be but a some- 

* Hall's "Address to Eustace'Carey." Works, vol. i. pp. 812, 313. 
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what exaggerated form of the profaxmtion, that, to a fearful 
extent, does prevail, and must prevail, in all Civil Establish- 
ments. To me it appears as clear as any such point of 
practical truth can be expected to be, that to men con- 
scientiously persuaded that a Civil Establishment of Religion 
necessarily implies usurpation of Christ's authority, on the 
part of the government who forms it, and neglect and 
disobedience of his laws on the part of those who avail 
themselves of it, — ^when called on to pay a tax for its support, 
there remains but one choice — " not to be parties to the act, 
but to submit to the penalty." 

This plain affair has been involved in perplexity by state- 
ments about the vested rights of the Church and Churchmen 
— and the hazards in which property in all its forms would be 
involved, were Church, taxes generally refused to be paid. 
There is really no mystery in the matter. The tithe or teind, 
is a tax on land of very ancient date. The man who buys 
land, buys it with this burden, and with whatever prospect 
there may be of its being lightened or removed : — while it 
continues he must pay it, or he must take the conse- 
quences of not paying it, — and this is the whole of it. If 
the requistion is not only essentially unjust, but involves him 
who pays it in guilt, length of time cannot change its nature, 
and the law can scarcely hold him to be a bad subject who 
says, — though I cannot conscientiously pay this tax, you have 
the power of taking it from me ; and whatever I may think 
of the exertion of such a power, I will use no imconstitutional 
means to escape from its consequences. With regard to the 
annuity-tax in this city, it is obviously merely a tax on a cer- 
tain portion of the inhabitants, rated on them according as 
they live within certain limits, and occupy houses of a par- 
ticular rental The man who conscientiously refuses to pay 
it, does not resist the law ;* he merely says, I cannot with- 
out sin voluntarily pay this tax : if any of my property goes 
for such a purpose, it must be taken from me. And no man 

♦ " There may be a refusal to obey, when there is no resistance." — 
Ewing on the Duty of Christiana to Civil Qovernmentf p. 15. 
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who chooses to buy property burdened with tithe, or to 
occupy a house, the rent of which subjects him to the 
Annuity, in the slightest degree violates his duty as a peaceable 
subject, when he refuses, voluntarily to pay either, leaving it 
to the law, or those interested in the execution of it, to see 
to what they may account their own rights and interests. 

Indeed, this attempt to mystify a plain question, is but a 
particular exemplification of one leading character of the 
system,— its tendency to entwist itself with all the arrange- 
ments of civil society, so as to make it all but impossible to 
live in a country where it prevails, without getting entangled 
and polluted by it. Its prophetic symbol is represented as 
commanding, that " no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had its mark," either in his hand or in his forehead * The 
image of buying and selling naturally describes the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights in the afiuirs of this world, and the enjoy- 
ment of these, every Establishment seeks more or less to 
appropriate exclusively to those who receive its mark. It is 
surely quite enough, while such a system continues, if those 
who disapprove of it, patiently bear the inconveniences and 
injustice done them, in their persons and properties. It is 
rather hard, to be told, that they have no right to hold 
certain properties or to occupy certain houses ; and that they 
cannot submit peaceably to the penalty of what they account 
an unjust law, without being calumniated as movers of sedi^ 
tion, and enemies of the public peace. 

A second limitation under which the law of tribute must 
be understood is, that we are not morally bound to pay an 
illegal tax. There are few men now who regard the conduct 
of Hampden, in refusing to pay ship-money, when illegally 
demanded by Charles the First, with any other sentiments 
than those of admiration and gratitude — or who contemplate 
with other feelings than contempt and disapprobation, the 
faithless monarch, and his still more unprincipled minister, 
the apostate Strafford, who wished ** Mr. Hampden well 
whipped into his right senses;" and "if the rod," says he, 
* Rev. xiii, 17. 
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" be so used, that it smart not, I shall be the more sorry."* 
The necessity of such an interference, we trust, will not soon 
return ; but if it should, Hampden is not likely to want fol- 
lowers. Submission to an illegal tax, as to any other acts of 
oppression, is not necessarily wrong ; in particular cases, it 
may be undoubtedly right, though in no case, where the 
government is essentially free, should the injustice be sub- 
mitted to, without protest against it, and the employment of 
constitutional means for redress. 

The only other limitation is that which originates, in the 
magistrate going entirely out of his sphere, and imposing 
taxes for purposes with which he, as a magistrate, has nothing 
to do. All taxes for the support of religion come imder this 
head as well as the first.f — Because they are taxes for a 
purpose with which the magistrate, in his official character, 
has nothing to do, we are not morally bound to pay them, as 
because they are taxes for a purpose we account sinful, we are 
bound not to pay them. 

To the question, can it ever be the duty of Christians to 
resist the payment of tribute, it is enough to reply — that it 
does not appear at all an impossible thing, that a govern- 
ment, by its extravagant and wicked expenditure, and unjust 

* Lord Nugent's "Memorials of Hampden," Edin. Rev., vol. liv. 
p. 625. 

t " It is not a whit more equitable, though it may be less cruel and 
absurd, to compel Dissenters to contribute to the revenues of the 
Established Church, than it would be to compel them to conform to its 
doctrines, its worship, and its government. The latter is only a greater 
stretch of usurped authority. The civil power has just as much right 
to compel the one as to compel the other. If it has no right to coerce 
a man's religious profession, it has none to tax him for the support of 
its own. Once admit the right of private judgment ; and then the right 
to choose, and to give effect to that choice, by exclusively voluntary 
means, follows as a matter of course. Now, as civil government is 
necessarily distinguished by compulsory authority, and is ordained for 
civil society only, if it shall presume to employ its coercive powers in 
religious matters, it transgresses its proper bounds, and becomes unjust 
and oppressive." — Dr. RimelVs Speech at a Meeting in Dundee, p. 10, 
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and burdensome impositions, may become an intolerable 
nuisance ; and that even a single very unreasonable and 
oppressive tax, may bring the State into imminent hazard, 
and make it a question with the wisest and best of the 
citizens, — what is the course which, in such circumstances, 
they ought to adopt ? The tax for the support ©f the Epis- 
copal Establishment in Scotland, was one cause of the over- 
throw of the government which enacted it ; and I am not 
prepared to condemn the conduct of our forefathers, at the 
Revolution of 1688, nor, though decidedly disapproving of 
fighting for religion, even of those of them who fell in the 
noble attempt to free their enslaved country, at a previous 
period. The names of Russell, and Sidney, and Argyle, are 
not less honourable and honoured, than those of their more 
fortunate successors.* 

I am sure the attempt to uphold such an Establishment, 
as that which is the shame of Ireland's government, and the 
curse of her inhabitants — an Establishment condemned and 
hated by a prodigious majority of those for whose benefit it 
ought to exist, if it exist at all, — by the means through which 
that Establishment has long been upheld, would, if persisted 
in but for a few years, in either of the other two departments 



* The elaborate yet feeble attempt of Mr. Plumer Ward, in his 
** Historical Essay on the Real Character and Amount of the Precedent 
of the Revolution of 1688," to tarnish the fair fame of these worthies, 
can produce but little effect ; but the mere fact of such a thing having 
been produced and published, at this time of day, proves the importance 
of reiterated statements of the principles and then* grounds, on which 
these noble-minded men counted not their lives dear to them. "We 
trust that the Queen's Historiographer for Scotland, in the continuation 
of his great work, will take an opportunity of exposing the inaccuracies 
of this calumniator of these martyrs of patriotism, — as well as the still 
grosser misrepresentations by the author of "Montrose and the Coven- 
anters," of the martyrs of religion in that dark period of our history. 
It is a work for which the historic research, acuteness, and love of 
liberty, manifested in his writings, pre-eminently qualify him, — a work 
worthy of his talents and acquirements, congenial with his principles, 
and appropriate to his office. 
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of the empire, produce revolution. Any attempt to compel a 
people to support an institution, especially an ecclesiastical 
institution, which calls into operation the deepest and most 
powerful springs of human action, conscience and religion, 
to which even a large proportion of the people, though not a 
majority, is decidedly opposed, is so obviously hazardous, that 
we cannot doubt that the growing light, as to the principles 
of government, will prevent our rulers from carrying such an 
experiment to the point of danger. The sooner they give up 
the experiment altogether, they will find it the better for the 
peace and prosperity of the country. 

Our Lord's precept and example have been appealed to as 
authorizing, and even requiring the unrestricted payment of 
tribute ; and it has been asserted, that no Christian can 
refuse to pay a tax, even for what he accounts a sinful 
purpose, without " violating a positive precept of his Divine 
Master, and turning his back on his example."* These are 
strong words ; let us see if they are supported by correspond- 
ingly strong arguments. Our Lord's precept is recorded in 
Matthew xxiL 16-22 ; and his practice is described in Matthew 
xvii. 24-27. 

"And they sent out unto him their disciples with the 
Herodians, saying, Master, we know that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any 
man; for thou regardest not the person of men. Tell us 
therefore, What thinkest thou ? Is it lawful to give tribute 
imto Caesar, or not ? But Jesus perceived theii? wickedness, 
and said. Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? Shew me the 
tribute-money. And they brought unto him a penny. And 
he saith imto them. Whose is this image and superscription ? 
They say imto him, Caesar's. Then saith he unto them, 
Eender therefore imder Caesar the things which are Caesar's ; 
and tmto God the things that are God's. When they had 

♦ Note, "Edin. Advertiser," Nov. 24, 1837. Vide Documents, 
No. YI. 
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heard these words, they marvelled, and left him, and went 
their way. 

"And when they were come to Caperaaum, they that 
received tribute-money came to Peter, and said, Doth not 
your master pay tribute ? He saith, Yes. And when he 
was come into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ? of whom do the kings of the earth 
take custom or tribute ? of their own children, or of strangers? 
Peter saith imto him. Of strangers. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the children free. Notwithstanding, lest we should 
offend them, go thou to the sea, and cast an hook, and take 
up the fish that first cometh up ; and when thou hast opened 
his mouth, thou shalt find a piece of money : that take, and 
give imto them for me and thee." 

With regard to the first of these passages, the inquiry pro- 
posed to our Lord, which was obviously intended to entrap 
him, referred to the xmsor, an annual capitation tax, im- 
posed by the Eoman government. They who proposed the 
question hoped that, however he might reply to it, they 
would find occasion either to denoimce him to the multitude, 
or accuse him to the Eoman government. Instead of directly 
answering the question, he requested them to show him a 
Eoman denarius, sl coin in common use among the Jews at 
that time. On its being produced, he asked whose image 
and name and titles it bore, and on being told that they were 
Caesar's, he uttered these words, so full of truth and wisdom, 
" Eender to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God 
the things that are Q-od*s." 

Some interpreters have supposed that these words of our 
Lord were not intended to be a reply to the question at all, 
and that they are indeed, what is ordinarily called, a dei- 
terous go-by — an evasion of a question which it is felt not to 
be wise or safe to answer. I concur with those expositors 
who consider our Lord as really replying to the question, but 
giving the reply in the form of a general precept, including 
the particular case referred to, and couched in puA terms as 
there was no possibility of objecting to, with aiiy appearance 
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of plausibility. It is as if our Lord had said, " The common 
circtdation of Caesar's coin among you, shows that you stand 
in a certain relation to him as your ruler. Perform all the 
duties which are due to him in that relation ;" but, at the 
same time, glancing at the Herodians,who carried their com- 
pliance with the will of their Eoman governors to an undue 
length, in following some of their heathen customs, he adds, 
" * Render to God the things that are God'g.' Do not let 
your obedience to Caesar interfere with your obedience to 
Crod." We have no reason to believe that, at this time, any 
tax specifically for the support of idolatry, was exacted from 
the Jews. Certainly the xw<ror was not a tax of this kind — 
and the second part of our Lord's precept, in our apprehen- 
sion, is equivalent to a distinct prohibition to pay any such 
tax ; for that would have been to have rendered to Caesar the 
things which are God's. 

The tribute, the payment of which by our Lord, is the sub- 
ject of the second paragraph of the Gospel history above 
cited, was not this census. The great body of learned ex- 
positors* are of opmion, that it was the half shekel, which, 
by an exposition of Exodus xxx. 12, scarcely defensible on 
soimd hermeneutical principles, the later Jewish doctors 
held every adult Jew bound to pay annually to the Temple 
The J«5f»«xxi*«> was a coin of the value of half a shekel. The 
collectors of this tax, who, according to a Talmudic tract, 
" on the 15th of the month Adar, sat without Jerusalem, 
and quietly asked half a shekel from every person, not using 
violence to any who did not give it ; but, from the 25th day, 
sat in the Holy City, and urged every one to give till he 
complied, or if he made excuses, did not grant him his re- 
quest, but took even his garment to pledge ;"f — ^these col- 
lectors came to Peter, and asked him if his Master paid the 
Temple tax. Peter, without consulting his Lord, answered 

♦ Lipsitifli. Beza, Casaubon, Grotins, Simon, Hammond, Le Clerc, 
Ktiinoel. *' ' 
t Twct. ""Talmud. Schekalim," ap. "Wetstein et Kuinoel in loc. 
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in the affirmative. On entering the house where Jesus was, 
Peter was made to understand that his Master was aware of 
all that had happened, by an intimation from him that the 
demand which had been made on Him was a very unreason- 
able one. " Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom 
or tribute? Of their own children" — i, e, of their own 
families — ^**or of strangers ?" i, e. of those who do not belong 
to their families, — the great body of the subjects? Petey 
gave the natural reply — ^** of strangers." " Then," said our 
Lord, " are the children free." The application was obvious. 
" It is very incongruous to apply to me for a tax, to uphold my 
Father's palace ! Notwithstanding, lest we should offend, 
stumble 'them' who do not know who I am, — go, cast a 
hook into the sea, and in the fish you bring up you will find 
enough to discharge their demands, both for me and for 
yourself!" 

It must seem strange that either of these passages should 
have been referred to, as supporting the doctrine that men 
are to pay tribute, even when it is exacted for a specific ob- 
ject, of which they conscientiously disapprove. In the first 
case, our Lord, in answer to an ensnaring question, merely 
says, — " You ought to render to the Eoman government all 
its rights," — a precept which, if it include civil tribute, as I 
believe it does, places it on the same footing as all other acts 
of civil obedience ; and adds what is just equivalent to a 
declaration, — "whenever obedience to Caesar comes into colli- 
sion with obedience to God, there can be no question which 
is to be preferred." There is no direct reference to a tax for 
supporting idolatry, but there is what is equal to a declara- 
tion, — "if such a tax should be imposed, you are not to 
pay it." 

In the second case, we have our Lord paying a religious 
tax, a tax for the support of the Temple, not because he was 
bound to pay it, foi* he distinctly says he was not, but be- 
cause, in the whole circumstances of the case, it was better 
for him to pay it, than not to pay it, there being nothing 
sinful in the object for which the tax was levied ; though he 
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was not within its legitimate sphere. It was, indeed, a con- 
tribution for the support of an ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment which was then in a very corrupted state — but that 
ecclesiastical Establishment had a divine sanction, which no 
•other national Church can plead, and, notwithstanding all its 
corruptions, was the only Church God had at that time on 
the earth. When such an Establbhment is pointed out, we 
will not hesitate to support it. It is surely impossible, fairly 
to deduce, from this fact, the conclusion, that Christians 
are bound or even warranted to pay taxes for what they 
account a sinful object ; but it is quite a legitimate inference, 
that in many cases it is their duty to submit to be defrauded, 
rather than throw obstacles in the way of the spiritual advan- 
tage of mankind. 

Thus have I attempted, with all the clearness in my 
power, and all the brevity which the subject admitted, to ex- 
pound to you the law of Christ respecting the payment of 
tribute, as stated by his inspired Apostle; in its bearing, 
first, on the circumstances of those to whom it was originally 
•addressed, and then, on the circumstances of ourselves and 
others, in all countries, and in all ages. 

Before closing the discourse, it may be proper to make a 
few observations on the bearing of that part of the Christian 
law, " Render honour to whom honour is due — fear to whom 
fear is due,"' on the duty of persons placed in our circum- 
stances. Respect for civil magistrates for '* their works' 
sake" is due, as well as high esteem to Christian ministers 
for the same reason. Such is the reverence due to the autho- 
rity of the laws, that every individual to whom a portion, 
though it be a small portion, of that authority is delegated, 
has a claim on respect. To "despise government" and to 
** speak evil of dignities," are sins most decidedly condemned, 
in the law of Christ ; and the Christian Apostle has given 
his sanction to the command of the Jewish Lawgiver, " Thou 
.-shalt not speak evil of the rulers of thy people.*'* It is 

* Exod. xxii. 28 ; Acts xxiii. 5. 
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always desirable, that the personal character of the magis- 
trate should give additional lustre to his official dignity- 
while it is deeply to be regretted that the follies and faults 
of those who fill public stations have so often exerted a 
most pernicious influence, in diminishing the authority of the- 
laws, by making it impossible, personally to respect their 
administrators; and it is difficult to say, whether Chris- 
tianity has suffered most from her professors and ministers 
basely flattering bad men because they held influential sta- 
tions, or, from them breaking forth into unseemly vitupera- 
tion, and ribald abuse, when the possessors of power have not 
adopted the course of conduct which appeared to them most 
fitted to support their opinions, to promote their designs, 
and to advance their interests. It is a curious fact, that the 
same individuals have generally been ready to commit these 
faults in their turn. 

** Thus," to borrow the words of an illustrious defender of 
civil and religious liberty about a century ago, " have I en- 
' deavoured to give a just account, of what the Apostle Paul 
hath in this chapter delivered concerning ' the duty of civil 
obedience, especially in the payment of tribute ;' and though 
some may perhaps be apt to call this by the name of politics, 
and to censure it as foreign to our office, and this place (which 
they are sure to do then only, when their own notions are 
contradicted), yet I must declare, that I cannot think it an 
unbecoming, or even an unnecessary part of our care, to settle 
the measures of Christian duty in all cases, or to endeavour 
to give a true explanation of what so great an Apostle has 
delivered with some vehemence, and as a matter of great im- 
portance. All that I have now attempted, is to explain 
what an inspired person wrote : and if this explication be 
just, the censure must light at last on the Apostle himself; 
who, I cannot but think, knew very well what became his 
office, and what belonged to his province."* 

* Hoadly's "Measures of Submission," p. 11. 
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In taking leave of this subject, I, in the name of my 
Master, our common Lord, charge all, under my pastoral 
eare, " that they be subject to principalities and powers ; that 
they obey magistrates ; that they make supplications, payers, 
intercessions, and giving of thanks, for kings and all in 
authority ; that they submit themselves to every ordinance- 
of man, for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King as 
supreme, or unto governors, as those sent by him for the 
punishment oi' evil doers, and the praise of them that do 
well ; for so is the will of God, that with weU-doing they put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men. As free, and not 
using their liberty as a cloak of maliciousness, but as the ser- 
vants of God. Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. 
Fear God. Honour the King." * 

The Seceders of Scotland, like the Dissenters of England, 
have often been calumniated as disaffected to government, by 
men who, conscious that thdir own loyalty was the offspring 
of selfishness, were indisposed and perhaps incapacitated to 
give others credit, for principles less mercenary, or more 
generous than those which they knew to actuate themselves. 
The conduct of these two sister bodies is the best answer to 
such calumnies ; and ought to put these calumniators to 
silence, if it cannot put them to shame ; and I trust, that 
long after the names Churchmen and Dissenters are known 
only as the record of an unjustifiable distinction, which, ori- 
ginating in ignorance and selfishness, and producing impious 
assumption and cruel oppression, on the one side, and 
degrading submission, or immerited suffering, on the other, 
ought never to have existed, and has been for ever destroyed, 
— our descendants will continue to make it evident that they 
are loyal subjects, because they are Christian men — that they 
"honour the king," because they "fear God" — that their 
loyalty is fully as much a principle as a feeling, not a childisL 
admiration of pomp and splendour, nor a weak attachment to 
ft particular individual or family, nor a sordid calculating 

♦ Tit. iu. 1 ; 1 Tim. u. 1 ; 1 Pet. ii. 13—18. 
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regard to self-interest ; but an enlightened reverence f6r civil 
government,' as a wise and benignant ordinance of God, and a 
manlj respect for those who in his providence are appointed 
to discharge its functions ; and that while they ^' render to 
Csesar the things that are Caesar's, they will " never '* render 
to " any but " God the things that are God's." 
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THE DUTY OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE 



WITH EESPECT TO THE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 



Though the incorporation of men into bodies, for mutual aid,, 
protection, and defence, in relation to the affairs of this dying 
world, be a just description of a nation united under any form 
of civil government, it does not follow that the individuals 
composing that incorporation, whether the people or the rulers, 
are exempted &om any of their obligations in relation to God, 
religion, and eternity. On the contrary, all those obligations 
are immensely increased. Not only the ordinary opportimi- 
ties of working out their own salvation and being instru- 
mental in promoting that of others, but those extraordinary 
talents or means which are entrusted to them by the arrange- 
ments of Providence ought by them to be used for the same 
great ends. Every prince and statesman, equally with the 
common man, lives imder a personal obligation to employ 
his power, property, character, and influence of every kind, 
in a holy manner, and for the holiest purposes. He is bound 
to do all things, with a universal and consistent regard to 
the account which he shall soon give of himself to the Great 
Judge. Partnership cannot indeed be carried into the eternal 
World ; nor can men answer in a body for the deeds which 
they have agreed to perform by confederation : but each one 
mxist ansy^er jpersonalli/ for his particular share in counsel 
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and in action. Whatever may be the strength of temptation, 
no apology can be sustained for violating an obligation, by 
either committing wrong or omitting to do that which is 
right. The question then is, What is their duty^ as Rulers, 
in relation to religion ? In what manner may they best "«cn>e" 
the Church of God and the noblest interests of men P I 
oflfer my opinion with a full conviction of its justness, but 
ready to welcome friend or stranger who can " shew me a 
more excellent way." 

The assumption needs not to be repeated that, in his 
personal capacity, the Sovereign Prince and every man of 
Court, council or parliament, is bound to be a/eal Christian : 
to believe, love, and obey the gospel. 

But, in his public capacity, he is a trustee. He is a 
" minister of God," and bound to take care that his ministry 
be " for good," and he is a minister or agent for the nation 
over whose interest he is appointed to preside. This prin- 
ciple is the same in essence, be the Jbrm of government 
despotic, popular, mixed, or what it may* Under this trust, 
certain powers or means of agency (viz. authority to command, 
moral influence from national feeling and public opinion, 
physical force to effect obedience, and money for its proper 
purposes,) are put into the hands of the supreme magistrate. 
These powers he is to employ for the preservation of the life, 
property, character, and liberty of action in all ways not 
injurious to others, of the community, in every one of its 
members, except where crime calls for restraint or forfeiture. 
But is he not to care for their interests, in an • infinitely 
higher respect? — He is himself a Christian, enjoying the 
happiness of vital piety and heavenly anticipations : does not 
common benevolence, does not sacred charity require of him, 
as a matter of the highest obligation, that he seek to com- 
municate those best of all possessions, to all men as widely as 
possible, and therefore especially to his own subjects ?— JJn- 
doubtedly, — ^But wh&t means is he entitled to employ for that 
end ? And what means are the most likely to answer it ? 

I. He may bring his authority to aid the divine laws, by 
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commanding his subjects to perform certain religious obser- 
vances, and by conferring especial marks of favour on those 
who are the most zealous and active in their compliance ; 
and he may employ a portion of the public funds entrusted 
to his administration in erecting and furnishing places of 
worship, in printing and circulating the Bible and what he 
may judge the best books of human composition ; in training 
to due qualification persons who shall teach divine truths 
and human duties ; in securing to them the means of sub- 
sistence while they devote their whole lives to those pious 
and benevolent labours; in conferring upon them special 
honours and advantages; and in sending those which he 
conscientiously believes to be the best and purest means of 
grace and salvation, to heathen and other ignorant parts of 
the world. 

II. He may reflect upon his situation to the following pur- 
port. " The power and the money entrusted to me are put 
into my hands for specific purposes. I have not a moral 
right to apply them to objects of personal preference. In- 
, finitely important as religion is, it is a certain condition of 
the mind which cannot be created by legislative enactment, 
or infused by my civil authority, or made to spring up by 
the attractions of temporal interest, or enforced (except to 
feigned compliance) by my resources of power. Attempts 
to reach the end by such means, would awftdly disappoint 
and defeat it. I will therefore force no one, and I will allure 
no one by what might tempt human cupidity : neither will I 
apply the public revenue to any other than the objects and 
interests of political society. The Jew, the Mohammedan, 
the Pagan, the most unhappy infidel in my dominions, shall 
not have it in his power to say that I do him the smallest 
wrong. 

" But my high rank and official dignity do not abrogate 
my rights and duties as a man. My religion commands me, 
and the grace of God which bringeth salvation teaches me, 
that, denying imgodliness and worldly lusts, I should live 
righteously, soberly, and godly. My example then shall 
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shew my fkithfid obedience to these requirements. Also I 
have private property, and a certain amount of income for 
the expenses of my person and household. These I have an 
independent and indefeasible right to apply as I think 
proper. I shall ftdly maintain the splendour of my state ; I 
shall amply reward every species of civil merit ; and I will 
be foremost in every noble and patriotic exertion. I will 
?ilso contribute munificently to works of piety and benefi- 
cence. I aid the cause of public religion by my presence 
and my contributions ; to the spread of the gospel, to the 
circidation of the Scriptures, to every good work, I am the 
friend and patron. ' Because I have set my affection to the 
house of my God, I have given of mine own pkopek good : 
— ^and who' after my example, 'is willing to consecrate his 
service this day unto the Lord ? — ^As for me, in the upright- 
ness of my heart, I have willingly offered all these things.' 
— 1 Chron. xxix." 

"Which of these two modes of procedure would be the 
wiser, the more in accordance with the spirit and instruc- 
tions delivered by Jesus and his Apostles, and the more 
likely to answer, upon the broadest scale, the intentions of 
Christian obedience ? My conviction most clearly says, uot 
the former, but the latter. 

But much may be advanced in favour of the former scheme. 
Social order can be maintained but very imperfectly and pre- 
cariously, without the ascendancy of sincere religious prin- 
ciple in the minds of the people. To compensate, though in 
a way miserably lame and imperfect, for the absence of such 
an ascendancy, the nation must be loaded with expense in 
maintaining an all-prying and active police, the regular ad- 
ministration of the laws must be often interrupted, and arbi- 
trary invasions must be committed on personal liberty in 
order to prevent greater evils. The non-Christian part of 
the commimity have therefore abundant reason to be con- 
tented, yea, glad and thankful ; for they have a much greater 
measure of security and comfort, and far less to pay for it, 
than if the mass of society were not imder the influence of 
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that public opinion and general religious feeling which would 
be produced and maintained by the endowments and favour 
conferred upon an active body of faithM Christian instruc- 
tors. In the mean time, all such non-Christians, and Non-^ 
conformists of any other description, would be at liberty 
not to worship at all, or to worship in their own way ; pro- 
vided they conducted themselves peaceably and morally. 

Pleasing as this scheme might appear, I am fully con* 
vinced that it would not endure a close examination ; and 
that it might be shewn, by a variety of considerations partly 
drawn from abstract reasoning and partly from facts in hisa 
tory, that the great ends of religion would be better attained, 
as to its communication, preservation, and diffusion, upon 
the plan supposed in the latter case. 

But we are bound to consider that this is not the state of 
the question, in our coimtry and at the present critical time. 
We are not building a new edifice upon imoccupied groimd. 
Admitting the abstract argument to be in our favour, its 
practical application would require the greatest caution, and 
holy wisdom such as I dare not look for in man. The Religious 
Establishment of our country has been for ages Mhrought into 
the connections and habits of the nation. To break its mani- 
fold connection with our civil institutions, in any way than 
by the gentle operation of conviction in the minds of its 
own members, would be venturing upon a dark and perhaps 
very perilous course. My ardent wish and prayer is, that 
the Establishment may be improved, delivered from evils 
and defects of every kind, and meliorated, honoured, and 
blessed, to the highest perfection of conformity to the re- 
quirements of the holy Scriptures. When this is accom- 
plished, she will no longer be dependent on State-patronage ; 
nor will a good civil government wish her to be so. 

When that time arrives, the Episcopal Church will have a 
power immensely greater than that of any other denomi- 
nation of Christians. Her venerable edifices, her hold upon 
the affections of Englishmen in general, her endowments 
equitably distributed (for I trust that no spoliation will ever 
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be sufltered), and the unfettered activity of her ministers 
upon a system of freedom in worshipping and preaching in 
any bam or hovel or field, — will be likely, under the bless- 
ing of heavenly grace, to produce effects of the most glorious 
kind, in the advancement of genuine religion. There -will 
be joy in heaven ; *' God shall bless us ; and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear him." 

Some clerical members of the Church of England (several 
of them men whom I most highly revere and love) have 
drawn enchanting pictures of Civil Establishments of Re- 
ligion, especially that of our own country : but I must 
acknowledge that while the inclination of my heart is with 
them, they fidl to satisfy my reason on the most essential 
points* 

I. Their most plausible arguments proceed on the assimip* 
tion that the civil and ecclesiastical administrators of the 
Establishments supposed, would be men of true piety, deriv- 
ing their motives from the authority of God, and regulating 
their proceedings by a conscientious regard to his word. 
Such men, but such men onl^^ would carry on their plans in 
the spirit of religion. Yet, how few statesmen and poli- 
ticians are or have been of this description ! Men in power, 
of every age and nation, have generally been mere men of 
the world ; the larger part openly licentious, and not a few 
of them scoffers and infidels. Is the Christian religion to 
be entrusted to such hands? Of its purity and proper 
influence they are totally and wilfully ignorant; or they 
inwardly despise and practically reject it. If they regard it 
at all, it is merely as an engine to be employed for the 
ftirtherance of their earthly purposes — often very base 
purposes t and history shows most distressingly, how adroit 
and effective such men have been in using this engine. 

Hi Those excellent men fall into fldlacious reasoning, by 
not constantly recollecting the true nature and extent of the 
argument from analogy* Pleased with some two or three 
striking resemblances, they extend their line till it breaks 5 
and they perceive not the inconsequence* 
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1. They argue from the rights and duties of a father, or 
head of a family : for instance, Abraham, Job, Joshua, 
Cornelius. But they overlook, that the subjects of a state 
axe not all infants and minors, — ^that many of them under- 
stand religion far better than their superiors in worldly 
station, — ^and that, in domestic life, the proper authority of 
a parent shades off into personal responsibility, and ceases 
when children arrive at the years of moral discretion. 

2. They argue from the mixed character of the Mosaic 
dispensation: not considering that it was a positively in- 
stituted Theocracy, foimded on divine command and main- 
tained by a course of miracles ; — ^that, in its most essential 
principles, it is incapable of being imitated by man ; — ^that 
if an imitation be allowed in some parts and particulars, it 
ought not to be taken arbitrarily, but to be extended to 
everything that is practicable ; — ^that the Church of Israel 
was really Congregational, all its male population assembling 
thrice a year, in one plape, for the worship of God ; — and 
that the nationality of that dispensation was one of the 
shadows and poor rudiments which were to vanish away* 

3. They argue from the language of Old Testament pro- 
phecy, without (as I respectfully think) taking the requisite 
pains to ascertain the manner in which its style of symbolical 
and Judaical description is to be reduced into simple ex- 
pression. 

4. From the general rule of obedience to the civil govern- 
ment under which Providence has cast our lot, as a matter 
of moral right and religious obligation^ they draw a uni- 
versal conclusion, so far as respects the profession and 
observances of religion ; omitting to ascertain^ by due in- 
vestigation and discrimination, what is the domain proper to 
the civil magistrate, and what are the limits which reason 
and the Scriptures place to his authority* 

III. Often the entire argument is obscured, and erroneous 
conclusions are drawn, by proving something which is not 
denied, and then, perhaps unwittingly, assuming that which 
has not been proved. For example ; it is not a question 
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whether order and authority should subsist in a Church or 
Christian community ; but it is, whether it should be 
enforced by worldly sanctions, in the hands of worldly men : 
not, whether our blessed Lord conformed to the Established 
Church of his coimtry, which was an institution strictly 
divine and founded on miracles, though then it was " waxen 
old and was ready to vanish away ;" but whether his fol- 
lowers ought to observe things over and above what he had 
commanded them, and conform to an Establishment consist- 
ing of ordinances and commandments not of God but of 
men : not, whether Christ endowed his Apostles with extra- 
ordinary spiritual authority; but whether the apostolic 
office, with its characteristic functions, was not necessarily 
such as could never be invested in any other persons than 
those whom he personally sent, who had been eye-witnesses 
to him as raised from the dead, and who had the miracidous 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit : not, whether, in the age bor- 
dering upon the apostolic, a species of Episcopacy arose 
gradually in the presidency of one Presbyter, distinguished 
by his graces and talents, or by his Church being in a con- 
siderable place, over his pastoral brethren and their several 
communities, in a small district which was in truth but a 
neighbourhood; but whether any scriptural authority can 
be found for the arrogant pretensions of the century before 
Constantine, and the still bolder usurpations afterwards ; or 
for the ennobled prelacy, the baronial dignities, and the vast 
dioceses of the Anglican Church. It is with some preci- 
pitancy, I himibly conceive, that these estimable men regard 
" the Church at Jerusalem " (Acts viii. 1 ; x. 22.) as com- 
prehending the " myriads who had believed " (xxi. 20). Is 
not the expression, " among the Jews " («v rois 'IowS«/oir,) most 
properly referrible to the population of Judea generally ? We 
read of "the Churches of Judea'* (Gal. i. 22.) and "the 
Churches of God that are in Judea." (1 Thess. ii. 14.).* On 

* I do not refer to Acts ix. 31, because the singular number ("the 
Church" and the verbs, &c., throughout the verse) stand upon 
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account of the comparatively small distance of all places in 
Palestine, and the great intercourse between the metropolis 
and every part of the country, it appears in the highest 
degree probable that numerous members of the various 
Churches in Judea would be often at Jerusalem ; and they 
would imdoubtedly enjoy fellowship with the Church there. 
It is also assumed that each of the JSlders (Acts xx. 17 ; 
1 Tim. V. 17.) was the pastor of a single congregation, 
{Essays on the Churchy p. 56) ; and that consequently there 
were several or many congregations in Ephesus, Philippi 
(Phil. i. 1), and other cities, yet all comprehended under the 
name of " the Church " of that city or district. Yet, if so, it 
equally appears that each one of those congregations had its 
Bishop. Thus, the two parts of this theory will turn out to 
be inconsistent, one of them with the scheme of Diocesan 
Episcopacy, and the other with that of Independent Congre- 
gationalism. The opinion which satisfies me is that, in the 
Churches planted by the Apostles, a rigid imiformity was 
not intended ; that, with a general resemblance, and a con- 
servation of essential principles, wise varieties were sanc- 
tioned for the better adaptation to local circumstances ; that, 
ordinarily in large Churches, there were two or three or 

authority equal, if not superior, to the common reading. A valuable 
acquisition to our Episcopalian and Presbyterian friends. The Vulgate 
has the singular ; yet Dr. Scholtz, the learned Roman Catholic Pro- 
fessor of Bible Exegesis at Bonn, retains the plural, in his continuation 
and completion of Brentano and Dereser's TransloMcm arid Annotations, 
upon the whole Bible, 17 volumes, Frankfort, finished in 1833 : — a most 
valuable contribution to Biblical studies. If the singular reading be 
preferred, I hiunbly submit that it is a case of metonymy, such as 
occurs familiarly in writers ancient and modem, for it depends, not 
upon any particular cause of idiom, but upon a natural law of human 
thought ; putting the term to denote the general body of Christians at 
the moment in the writer's contemplation. So Dr. Watts devoutly 
expresses his "hope of service to the Church" by the divine blessing 
on his Psalms and Hymns {Pref. to his Hymns, large ed.), and yet he 
was a Congregationalist, and had in view, chiefly at least, the aggregate 
of Dissenting Communities in England. 
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more elders, performing jointly and upon an equality of rank, 
the pastoral duties, but classifying and distributing the details 
according to the special talents of each ; that one of these, 
the most signally fit, became, by the very dictates of reason 
and the force of circumstances, the perpetual president, and 
was designated by the term the bishop; i. e. overseer, or 
superintendent; that however, as that term did really 
express the duties of oversight which were incumbent upon 
and were actually performed by each, the conjunct body of 
elders were also often called bishops. There is no necessity 
for our supposing that the Ephesian elders were more than 
three or four, for the word " all," in verse 36, may include 
other pious persons along with the elders. The learned and 
candid Roman Catholic cited in the preceding note, says, 
"The word Bishops denotes the presidents [Vorsteher, 
directors, managing agents,] of the Churches ; and, in the 
apostolic age, every consideAble Church had one such." 
Scholtz JErkldr. Acts xx. 28. 

Men of great religious excellence and of fine judgment 
appear to be decisively settled in favour of the system of 
Establishments, by an argiunent to this purport. That the 
Lord Jesus or his Apostles did not actually found a Christian 
Establishment, is to be imputed to the fact that no sovereign 
prince as yet had embraced the gospel : but that, as soon as 
this should happily be the case, it would become the duty of 
the converted prince, or other persons exercising government, 
wpon the general grounds of obedience to Christ and love to 
the best interests of men, to set up such institutions and 
adopt such measures as, when carried into completeness, 
would amoimt to an actual Civil Establishment of the True 
and only Saving Religion. — But, woidd not the divine 
omniscience, and the wisdom which formed the system of 
revelation, anticipate such a change of things, and provide 
for it? In the Mosaic law, though the introduction of a 
regal 'government was not enjoined, yea, was discoimten- 
anced and all but forbidden ; yet an anticipative provision 
was made for it, and very precise precepts were given for 
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the conduct of the fiiture king. Now the constituting and 
managing of a National Establishment of Christianity is one 
of the most complicated affairs that could be imderlaken by- 
man ; in it the chances of a wrong step are great, and the 
peril awM, If, in any branch of Christian obedience, it was 
important that the Church of Christ should be furnished with 
careful instructions to preserve from mistakes and to direct 
in the good and right way, — surely it was in this instance. 
In other departments of the religious life, very exact precepts 
and cautions are given, to inform Christians how to walk^ 
and to please God, to employ their gifts and talents to 
benefit each other, and to be fellow-helpers to the truth. 
Might we not then have expected something definite on this 
class of duties ; a class altogether new to princes and magis- 
trates converted from heathenism, and in which they would 
be peculiarly liable to err, in consequence of their previous 
notions and habits ? For their conduct in other respects, 
the generally recognized laws of society, when purified by 
the spirit of Christianity, would be sufficient : but in this 
delicate and difficult department we seem to want something 
peculiarly specific. 

IV. In ottier points our respected opponents overlook the 
rules of fair argument. 

It is not imusual with them to admit that the Established 
Church of England is " a human institution," yet they are 
constantly falling into such language as "our excellent 
Church, — our common Church, — our apostolic Church, — our 
scriptural Church, — ^her primitive and apostolic form of 
government," — and similar phrases : omitting to refiect that 
theirs is not a common but an exclusive Church ; that there 
is scarcely a single thing dUtmguishing theirs from the other 
orthodox and Evangelical Churches of Christendom, which 
they themselves do not assign to epochs subsequent to tho 
apostolic age: that the vital part of the controversy between 
them and us lies in the question, whether or not additions 
may be made by human authority to the scriptural institu- 
tions ; that the real government of the Church of England is 
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vested in the King, Lords, and Commons of the reabn ; and 
that on occasions of emergency never so important and 
urgent, the clergy cannot even modify the common supplica- 
tions and intercessions of the congregation (though prompti- 
tude, in such cases, is of the very essence of propriety) till 
they have received instructions, not from the Bishop of the 
Diocese, not from the Metropolitan, not from the whole Bench 
of Bishops, — (though to wait for the direction of any of these 
would involve a delay incongruous to the occasion, and often 
utterly defeating the pious design,) — ^but from tJie King m 
council. Indeed the frequent use of the term, the Church 
appears to be indefinite and fluctuating. We are at a loss 
to know to what the predicates in many laudatory con- 
nections apply; whether to persons (the only proper 
meaning), or to principles, or to the formularies; to 
things as they are, or to things as they might be and ought 
to be. 

To my dear and honoured brethren, my Fellow-Dissenters, 
I turn, to utter a little of what I feel and fear : and they will 
not take my humble advice in iU part. . 

I. Let our words and our works bear witness that we have 
no sinister designs : and that we abhor every form of 
partiality in statement or unfairness in argument, — all that is 
flippant, contemptous, sarcastic, unjust, imgenerous, unkind, 
in sentiment or in expression. We want nothing, — at least 
we ought to want nothing, — but what is hol^ ; let us seek 
nothing but in a hol^ manner. Let us most rigidly observe 
accuracy in stating £sicts, and Christian kindness in our 
animadversions. Mr. Hodson protests with mildness and 
dignity against the wild exaggerations which hav« been 
thrown abroad (chiefly, I believe, by anonymous writers,) 
upon the wealth of the Establishment ; and he produces 
striking instances of the presuming ignorance or malevolent 
falsifications of certain industriously circulated statements. 
{Charges for 1831 and 1833, p, 19.) If any men should 
persist in disseminating falsehoods, let us prove, by every 
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^eans in our power, how much we abhor such ^proceedings, 
in a^y form and under any pretext. 

II. Let us not imagine that the one geeat object of our 
lives and labours, the pure religion of the gospel, would 
necessarily flourish, if such or such alterations in eccle- 
siastical affairs were to take place. We might be awfully 
disappointed ; and we should most certainly be so, if we 
relied upon any external state of things, if we failed of apro- 
portionate increase in watchfiilness against sin and devoted- 
ness to God, if we were not " given to prayer," if we did not 
more affectionately realize all the objects of "our most 
holy faith." Without these requisites in a high and grow- 
ing degree, the most pleasing and advantageous changes in 
our political relations would bring a spiritual blight, a deso- 
lating curse, first upon our own souls, and then upon our 
pastors. Churches, and institutions of every kind. It is only 
" the spiritual mind" that will produce "life and peace." 

III. Let us not, with servile credulity, repeat the 
twenty-times-told cry, that the Christian religion flourished 
in extraordinary purity and power, and shone brightly in the 
beauty of holiness, till it was adopted and incorporated into 
the imperial institutions by Constantino. From the days of 
the Apostles themselves, it began to be invaded and perverted: 
and, after the death of the Apostle John, the departures from 
scriptural purity were rapid and fearful. Besides dangerous 
errors in the primary doctrines of the Gospel, we find many 
corruptions in discipline and order, long before the close of 
the third century. Observances and ceremonies, snatched 
up from the abrogated Judaism, and even imitations of 
heathen rites, were obtruded upon Christians. Ambition, 
usurpation, and the love of wordly pomp showed themselves 
in many ways. Efforts to obtain dominion were zealously 
made, and the spirit of persecution was displayed, among the 
primitive pastors and their Churches. A synod of orthodox 
bishops applied to the heathen emperor, Aurelian, to obtain 
the deposition of Paul of Samosata : and the emperor decided 
that the party whom the bishop of Rome might acknowledge, 
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ghould have the bishopric. Superstition, self-righteousneBS, 
and very gross formalism required a firm establishment in 
current notions and usages : and a comparative superseding . 
of the Scriptures by a traditional rule of faith, the reluctance 
to an unrestricted communication of the sacred books, and 
the mixing of Gentile philosophy with Christianity, wero 
powerful obstructions to "any immediate and effectual 
expurgation of corruption where it had discovered itself," 
The comparative quiet which the Christans eiyoyed at 
intervals of imperial mildness or altered policy, was much 
abused to the nourishing of a secular and contentious spirit. 
When days of suffering returned, it was lamentably proved 
that the fires of persecution are not necessarily purifying. 
Christian ministers themselves had amply prepared the 
materials and the means of ftirther debasement. But even 
them we should not judge harshly. Utterly destitute of the 
knowledge which modem times have derived from history 
and experience, and overjoyed at their deliverance from the 
savage persecution which raged till Constantino threw hi» 
protection around them, they too readily, yet very naturally, 
became dazzled with the new sunshine of court-fiivour, and 
were drawn into measures for the purpose of converting 
security and ease into affluence, power, and authority. The 
Emperor was, in a great measure, guided by their sugges- 
tions. Licinius had made the honour of the gods, temples, 
and priests, and the suppression of Christianity, the public 
ground of his war against Constantino ; on whose side 
therefore the interests of Christianity became necessarily and 
most righteously a chief object of defence. Justice and 
kindness to the Christians greatly conduced to the security of 
his throne : and thus a good end appeared to be obtained by 
good means. Himself, a rude soldier and deeply infected 
with the vices of military despotism, though an able states- 
man, pretended not to be a judge of Christian questions ; but 
he trusted to the learned and supposed pious men who pressed 
their advice upon him. His general measures, I must 
venture my humble opinion, considering the circumstances of 
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the case, were for the most part highly commendable. 
That worldly men now professed Christianity, in order to 
further their personal and party interests, was not charge- 
able upon him. That would have been the case, had Con- 
stantine been a practical and consistent belieyer, upon eyen 
the purest plan of what we consider scriptural rehgion. The 
chief mischief were done by the violent and ungodly strifes 
which had long subsisted among the Christians themselves, 
by their crafty ambition and covetousness, and by their 
shameful want of faithfulness in the representations which 
they made to him of the principles and obHgations of Chris- 
tianity. Had Constantine remained a heathen, continuing 
the measures of his predecessors, the stream of deterioration 
would have flowed in some other channel ; and it is too 
probable, from the facts of ecclesiastical history previous to 
his accession, a more pernicious channel. Notwithstanding 
the deplorable evils, some important benefits accrued, which 
we ought not to overlook. The Scriptures were circulated 
more openly and abimdantly, were more studied, and were 
upon the whole better understood than they had been at any 
period since the days of the Apostles. The Christian cause 
now received strength from a succession of authors superior 
in theological value to the most of their predecessors ; 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine. And who can estimate the licnefit to myriads of 
persons, of the middling stations in society, in every part of 
the empire, from the free teaching and extending of Chris- 
tianity, by men imknown to history ? Their " names are 
written in heaven ; " — and their labours [and their suc- 
cesses. 

That my readers may judge of the good and the bad, and 
of the lamentable proclivity with which institutions made 
with the best intentions often become instruments of evil, I 
will give a summary of the actual measures adopted by Con- 
stantine in favour of the Christian religion. 

He first put a stop to persecution, and granted a limited 
tolerance to Christians: — then freedom of profession, 
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worship, and proselytism : — ^recaUed from banishment, and^ 
restored to full personal Kberty, those who had been con- 
demned, for their religion, to the 8lwv:ery of the mines, and 
other public works in which extreme oppression and cruelty 
were exercised : — ^indemnified them fos losses and sufferings: 
— ^allowed to Christian soldiers leave of absence frt>m duty 
to attend public worship on Simdays : — restored to Christians 
their property which had been taken from thenk by fines». 
plimder, and confiscations : — the property of martyrs to their 
heirs, but if heirs could not be fotmd, he gave it to the 
Church to which the deceased owner belonged: — ^lands,. 
burying grounds, buildings, with all their rights and appur- 
tenances, which Dioclesian, Maxentius, or others had taken^ 
from Christian communities, {thus shomng that, before thi» 
time, corporate rights had heen tacitly allowed to the persecuted' 
sect, and even real property holden hy Churches), he restored ;. 
— ^but the donees of such property he excused from accoimting 
for the rents and fruits ; those who had been fair purchasers, 
he indemnified; and imposed the obligation of returning 
absolutely, and without consideration, only upon such as had 
irregularly seized the properties which they held : — restored 
to their offices and rank in civil life those nobles and others 
who had been deprived and degraded for their religion :— 
Christian military officers he either restored to their rank or 
gave them leave to retire with allowances :— discouraged 
idolatrous sacrifices; on the detection of abominable im- 
moralities in one temple, and of frauds by juggling mechanism, 
in another, he suppressed them, exposed their recesses to 
public view, confiscated their estates, and gave those estates 
to the Christian Churches in the places ; towards the close 
of his reign he made the prohibition of heathen sacrifices, 
general : — ^he prohibited the cruel amusements of the Circus, 
and infused more humanity into the penal code : — gave vast 
sums to be distributed among poor Christians, in many parts, 
of the empire : — contributed mimificently to the re-building- 
of places of worship which had been destroyed, and built 
new ones, in some places with splendid magnificence ; 
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-whence, according to the dignity of the city or town, arose 
the distinction of cathedral and parochial churches : — ^bnilt 
and endowed schools, hospitals, and almshouses ; works of 
charity which heathenism never knew: — ^legalized bequests 
and devises to Christian communities for religious and bene- 
:ficent purposes : — conferred upon Christians some govemor- 
:ships of provinces, municipal posts, and other places of trust, 
emolument, and honour : — showed to the bishops and presby- 
ters not only great civilities, and imperial mimificence, but 
igratified their desires of worldly honour, to a degree most 
preposterous, placing them above nobles and princes, and 
even above himself: — ^acknowledged the authority of their 
deliberative assemblies : — ^gave to the clergy a jurisdiction 
over their own order, independently of the laws and tribunals 
of the empire: — conferred validity upon the censures and 
^excommunications of the Church, to a fearful invasion upon 
the rights of himianity: — ^yielding to the ambition of a few 
-active and courtly bishops the formation of a splendid hier- 
archy, he so managed his flattering condescensions as to 
consolidate his own despotism : — finally, he did not use com- 
pulsory means to bring any to embrace Christianity : — ^but who 
can reflect upon the motives for so doing which were obvi- 
ously presented to interest, ambition, hope, the love of fashion, 
and the charm of flattering connections, and not admit 
ithat a door was opened, most wide and effectual, indeed, to a 
false and hypocritical profession? Yet I must confess my 
. conviction that the guilt lay in infinitely the greater propor- 
tion upon the Christian Bishops who took the lead. It was 
they that misled the confiding Emperor, tempted and flattered 
his corruptions, deluded his conscience, filled him with false 
notions on the methods of advancing religion, and, on the 
solemn question of his own salvation, abused his generositj^ 
practised on his credulity, and — too probably, alas ! — ^plunged 
his soul into perdition ! He asked for bread, and they gave 
him a stone ! I beseech then, my honoured Mends, to 
»examine more closely, and to hold the balance with careful 
impartiality, upon these questions of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
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before they blazon the virtues of the Church before Con- 
stantine. 

IV. Those whom God honours, let us delight to honour. 
I must profess my opinion that the increase of yital piety 
in the Established Church, within the last thirty or forty 
years, has been, proportionately, and comparing the measure 
of advantages, greater than among us. In this " we rejoice, 
yea, and will rejoice." Mr. James writes from the heart, of 
" die great and delightful increase of truly pious and devoted 
men that are now labouring in the Church of England." 
{Pastoral Address, p. 15.) And it should not nurse jealousy, 
but increase mutual affection, if the fact be (as I think 
abtmdant evidence exists to prove) that among the subordi- 
nate causes which, under God's great mercy, have contributed 
to bring about this result, a considerable share is due to that 
influence of which Dr. Chalmers says, "They fthe Dissenters] 
call forth a most salutary reaction in the Church." How 
criminal we should be, if we allowed envy to rankle in our 
bosoms, or if we did not most cordially bless God on this 
accoimt ; while we pray that He may pour out upon all of 
us "the healthftd Spirit of his grace," more and more 
abundantly! The good Archdeacon has obtained some 
borrowed citations {Charges, p. 58.), representing that 
" among the Dissenters — sprayer has gone lamentably out of 
repute ;" and other charges of a truly awful kind. Some of 
them I have been able to trace ; others I have not the means 
of following out : but, judging of the latter by the former, I 
am sure that, if he wiU turn to the passages in the respective 
works and read the entire connection, his upright mind will 
be deeply grieved at the injustice done to us. — ^But " faithful 
are the wounds of a friend. — Let us not be high-minded, but 
fear." 

Since writing the preceding remarks, my attention has 
been directed to a paper in the Congregational Magazine, for 
May, 1833, p. 268 — 282; expressly animadverting on the 
papers in the British Magazine, which the Archdeacon of 
Stafford, the Essayist, and others, have made their store- 
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lioiise of ammunition to be employed against Dissenters. It 
is truly a painM unveiling; — ^the affectation of Christian 
charity and fervid piety, by a writer who was taking the 
nitmost pains in garbling and perverting citations, so as to 
produce an impression contrary to the plain intent and 
meaning of the books or papers which he was citing, and 
perfectly contrary to truth ! — If that writer be not a mere 
hireling, selling his pen for base pay, and conscious that no 
Teligious principle actuates him, — ^he must have had bitter 
moments ; nor will his conscience be relieved without con- 
fession and reparation. But let good men beware of such 
auxiliaries. — "Will ye speak wickedly for God; and talk 
deceitfully for him ?" Job xiii. 7. 

Thus imposed upon, the upright and well-intentioned 
Archdeacon delivers a caveat, lest his candid spirit should 
be misconstrued ; " Not because I do not deem Dissent an 
•evil, — ^an evil of portentous magnitude, and one which in its 
operation produces, even by the confession of Dissenters 
themselves, more incurable evil than those which it seeks to 
heal." — CfhargeSy p. 28. Now, as he and other recent de- 
fenders of the existing Establishment have lately made great 
use of the name and the argument (which in my humble 
Judgment has been satisfe-ctorily reftited) of one of the oma- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church, they will permit me to 
ask their consideration of a passage from that distinguished 
man: "More especially" from "the high esteem which 
that pious, zealous, and eloquent writer at this moment 
enjoys in the Church of England, on account of his defence 
of National Ecclesiastical Establishments." — Christian Oh- 
server y March, 1834, p. 179. 

" It may perhaps be thought an anomaly of sentiment, 
that one so impressed with the need and the advantage of an 
extended religious Establishment, should be equally decided 
as to the advantage of a most zealous, active, and unrestrained 
Dissenterism. If the former were armed with such a power 
of intolerance as would enable it to crush the latter, instead 
of a blessing, it would prove a curse to the coimtry which 
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sustained it. — ^We have long thought that the moral renova- 
tion of our people is not to be eflfected by pulling down the 
frame-work of either our Scottish or our English Establish- 
ments, and substituting others in their place. It is to be 
done, by animating each of them with the breath of a fresher 
and more vigorous existence : and, for the accomplishment 
of this object, we shall ever look upon Dissenters as great 
moral benefactors of their country. But such we believe to 
be the native preference of our people for our Establishments, 
that we feel quite confident and secure that Dissenters never 
will make more progress than they deserve to make ; and 
that they never wiU obtain such an ascendancy over the mind 
of the country, as to lead to the subversion of its religious 
Establishments, till those Establishments deserve to be sub- 
verted. And, in such an enlightened country as om^, the 
vigilant eye of the friends of the Church and its patrons is 
«live to all this ; and the sense of the public is beginning to 
be more alive to an efficient clergy ; and the mighty hold 
which Dissenters have over the population, alarming to many, 
but never in the slightest degree alarming to us, has lent an 
•additional impulse to these considerations; and thus it is 
that they are conferring a most important blessing upon our 
Establishment, by raising within its bosom the salutary coun- 
teraction of zeal and diligence and piety. Such are the only 
legitimate weapons of our warfare. And in these circum- 
stances, and with a single view to the moral and religious 
^character of our people, we hail Dissentebs as our best and 
most valuable auxiliaries. We look upon them as indispen- 
sable friends, whose services we cannot spare. We disclaim 
all sympathy with those who are ashamed, or with those who 
are afraid of them." — Dr. Chalmer^s Sermon on the Death of 
ihe Princess Charlotte; Appendix, pp. 42, 43. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The work from wliicli the following argument is extracted 
was originally published by its author under the subjoined 
title : — 

"DISSENT NOT SCHISM." 
" A Discourse delivered in the Poultry Chapel, December 12, 
1834, at the Monthly Meeting of the associated Ministers 
and Churches of the London Congregational Union, and 
printed at their request." 

In this Discourse the author dealt with his subject imder 
two divisions ; the first having relation to Dissent from 
an Established Church as such, and the second from the 
English Episcopalian Church as such. The former part 
only of the argument is now, with the author's sanction, 
reprinted. 

2, Serjeants' Ikn, 
August, 1866. 
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DISSENT NOT SCHISM. 



" And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one casting out 
'devils in thy name, and he follorveih not us : and we forbad himy 
because he foUoweth not us. But Jesus said. Forbid him not: for 
there is no m^n which shaM do a mvraele in my nxrnie, that can lightly 
speak evil of mfi. For he that is not against us is on our part,** 
Mark IX. 38 — 40. 

The question respecting the identity of scliism and dissent 
derives its interest ftnd importance from the fact that the 
advocates of the Church of England generally identified them. 
Our argument, therefore, must necessarily be brought to bear 
upon that Church. I hope, however, we shall be able both 
to conduct and to apply it, without indulging that spirit 
which it will be our duty to condemn. The following 
passages from a book recently recommended to his Clergy by 
the Bishop of London* will show you the light in which the 
question is viewed by that prelate : — " Dissenters, in dissent- 
ing and separating from the Church, commit the heinous sin 
of schism, which is, in my opinion, a greater sin than that 
of drunkenness, and therefore a great deal more frequently 
spoken of in the word of God." — " I look upon schism, in fact, 
as tantamount to a renimciation of Christianity. What is 
it but a renoTmcing of the Church of Christ — a renouncing 

* "Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congregational Denom- 
ination." By L. S. E. 
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of her ministers, and through them of Christ himself?" Such 
is the aecusation against ns, adopted and endorsed by one of 
the first dignitaries of the land, and thus virtually pub- 
lished from cathedrals and palaces — such is the crime which, 
on so high an authority, our countrymen are taught to con- 
sider as identical with Dissent. 

Proposing then to discuss this subject, it seems proper to 
observe that, in attempting to ascertain the nature of schism, 
our enquiry should be after the scriptv/ral meaning of the 
term and the scriptural description of the thing. We say, 
not, therefore, at present, whether what men have called 
schism be schism or not ; we say not whether their concep- 
tions of its criminality have been imperfect or exaggerated ; 
we say not whether the original import of the word be or be 
not the same with that which it has assimied in ecclesiastical 
history, or which is associated with it in modem usage ; — at 
present, we give no opinion on these matters : but this we 
do say, that, in a scriptural enquiry, we have not, primarily^ 
to regard what any at any time may have said or thought, 
or what any at the present moment are saying and thinking ; 
but we have to do with what they have said " who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost," and in whose 
writings, and in whose writings alone, we have at once 
the thoughts and the " sayings of God." 

It is obviously both proper and important to put the 
matter in this way, and to place the discussion (first of all 
at least) upon this footing ; for if any thing whatever be 
regarded either as crime or virtue, and if that thing be 
represented as described, as forbidden or enforced, stigmatized 
or commended, in the word of Godj then " to the law and to 
the testimony" — ^let us look for and listen to the words of God 
upon this subject, whatever it may be ; for that which He 
means is that which alone is to be either feared or followed,, 
as it is that only which, in His view, possesses the character 
either of virtue or of crime. 

*'What then saith the scripture" upon the matter in 
debate ? What is the New Testament view of the nature 
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and the criminality of schism ? To this question our presen 
enquiry is reduced, and by this authority must it be answered 
and determined. We shall endeavour to collect from the 
sacred writings what they appear to teach upon this subject. 

The term " schism" occurs only once in our English version 
of the New Testament. It is to be found in the 25th verse 
of the 12th chapter of the First Epistle of Saint Paul to the 
Corinthians. The Apostle, in the context, institutes a com- 
parison between the Christian Church and the human body, 
and says, in relation to the latter, that God has connected and 
tempered the members together so " that there should be no 
«chism in the body." This is the only place in which the 
word is to be found by the English reader. It is here \m- 
translated. The term " schism" is, in fact, Grreek, and, to an 
English ear not previously instructed, it can convey no mean- 
ing till it be translated or explained. In the other passages 
in which it occurs in the original scriptures it is translated in 
our version. The number and the arrangement of the whole 
may be thus given : — (to have the entire case before us, we 
shall refer, not only to the passages in which the word itself 
is to be found, but to those also where the verb from which 
it is derived is employed.) 

The noun rendered " schism" in the passage just quoted 
occurs seven other times in the New Testament — ^that is, 
eight times in all. Six times it is in the singular, " schism," 
twice in the plural, " schisms." Of these eight instances, 
^Ye are in the Gospels, and three in one of the Epistles. Of 
the ^ye in the Gospels, one is in Matthew, one in Mark, and 
three in John ; the other three are all in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The whole may be thus classed : — the two 
in Matthew and Mark are literal applications of the term to 
n material substance : the three in John are all figurative . 
applications of it to states of mind : and the three in the 
Corinthians are applications of the same nature, of which one 
is a typical illustration (that, just noticed, employed in 
allusion to the human body) ; the other two specifically refer 
to what was existing in the Chu/rch, It would thus appear 
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that the uses of the word divide themselves into the UteraT 
and the Jigwative^ and that of the figurative some of the 
applicaticms are, or might be denominated, ecclesieuttical. 

The noun " schism," then, it appears, occurs eight times in 
the New Testament ; it is now further to be observed that 
the verb firom which it is derived is to be met with ten times 
in one or other of its forms. Of these ten instances, eight 
are in the Evangelists (two in each), and the remaining twO' 
are in the Acts of the Apostles. Of the eight in the 
Evangelists, all of them are of the first class before mentioned, 
namely literal applications of the word to material sub- 
stances : the two in the Acts are of the second class, ^figura- 
tive applications to states of mind : of the third class, the 
ecclesiastical, or applications to what was existing in the 
Church, there are none. 

Having thus given, in general terms, the number and the- 
classification of the passages in which the term " schism," or 
any of its kindred, may be found, we shall now adduce the 
passages themselves, as they stand in the authorized version, 
and submit such remarks upon them as may serve to assist 
us in the prosecution of our enquiry. 

The first class, consisting of the literal application to 
material substances, either of the noun or of the verb, are in 
all ten. They are confined to the Evangelists ; some of them 
are merely repetitions of the same expression and the same 
statement by two or more of the different writers. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars : — 

The noun twice, Matthew ix. 16, " the rent (tf^'V*) is 
made worse." — Mark ii. 21, the same expression, "the rent 
(<rx»V««) is- made worse." 

The verb eight times. Once in relation to the same thing 
as that referred to in the preceding passages, the putting of a 
new piece on an old garment ; Luke v. 36, " the new maketh 
a rent^^ — ^tears it ((rx^fci). Thrice in relation to the vail 
of the Temple, Matthew xxvii. 51, " the vail of the temple 
was rent {itrxltreTi) in twain." Mark xv, 38, " the vail of the 
temple was rent (^crx^c^i?) in twain." Luke xxiii. 45, " the 
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Tail of the temple was rent {i(fxi<reit) in the midst." Once in 
relation to the prodigies affecting the rocks at our Saviour's 
crucifixion, Matthew xxvii. 51, "the earth did quake and 
the rocks retU {4(rxl<^<rw). Once in relation to the 
phenomenon in the heavens at the Redeemer's baptism, 
Mark i. 10, "coming up out of the ^water he saw the 
heavens opened {(rxi(ofi4vovs). Once in relation to the 
garment of Jesus, John xix. 24, "they said, Let us not 
rend it" {fiij (rxi«ra>fi€y). And once in relation to the net used 
by the disciples in connectipn with a miracle, John xxi. 11, 
" for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken^* 
{ovK ifrxitreT)). In these instances the words ^e translated 
by "rent," "rend," "opened," and broken." The literal 
idea seems to be a rent, rupture, or division in a thing, pro- 
duced hy some degree of force or violence. 

Of the second class of passages, the application of the 
word to states of mind, there are five, three in the Gospel by 
John, and two in the Acts of the Apostles ; the three in the 
Evangelist are the noun, the two in the History are the verb ; 
they stand thus : — 

John vii. 43, " There was a division (ax^<rfMi) among the 
people because of him." Some saying, " Of a truth this is 
the prophet — ^this is the Christ ;" others, " Shall the Christ 
come out of Galilee?" &c. — Johnix. 16, "There was a division 
{cx^nfMi) among them," that is, the Pharisees in coimcil 
assembled, on their examination of the blind man whom 
Christ had restored to sight upon the Sabbath. Some said, 
" This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the Sabbath 
day ;" others objected, " How can a man that is a sinner do 
such miracles ?" hence the division, schism, or, as Doddridge, 
"angry debate," between them. — John x. 19, " There was a 
division (ax»<r/i*«), therefore, again among the Jews for these 
sayings. Some saying, " He hath a devil and is mad ; why 
hear ye hinn ?" others, " These are notthe words of him that 
hath a devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind?" 
There was thus difference of opinion and consequent alter- 
cation. 
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Acts xiv. 4, " The multitude of the city was divided " 
(^Vx'V^) ; some took part with the Jews, others with the 
Apostles, the unbelieving Jews having stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made the minds of a portion of them evil affected towards 
the brethren. — ^Acts xxiii. 7, *' There arose a dissension 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees : and the multi- 
tude w(u divided'^ (J*X'«^*»). Paul had cried out in the 
council, when he saw the parties of whom it was composed, 
that he was a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee ; he thus 
roused the feelings of the one against the other, and the mul- 
titude, catching the infection, sympathized in the contest. 
In these passages, the words are invariably rendered by 
" division " and " divided." They refer, in every case, to a 
difference of judgment and opinion among a number of 
persons considered collectively as constituting a whole ; and 
tiiey include, in some instances, if not indeed in all, an 
allusion to the wwrmth^ temper, and violence^ with which that 
difference was accompanied or maintained. 

Of the third class of passages, the application of the term 
to the Church, there are three, all of them instances of the 
use of the noun, and all in the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. Two of them refer to what actually existed in a par- 
ticular society ; the other is a figurative allusion to a genend 
truth. They are as follow : — 

1 Cor. i. 10, "I beseech you, brethren, that there be no 
divisions {cxl^fMira) among you." — ^xi. 18, "When you come 
together into the Church, I hear that there be divisions 
{cxio/Mtr*) among you." — ^xii. 25, " That there should be no 
schism {cxiafAo) in the body." In these passages the word is 
rendered " divisions," except in the last, where it is left im- 
translated. The two former are the only instances in which 
the term is employed in relation to ecclesiastical proceedings. 
It is here, therefore, if anywhere, that the " sin of schism " 
must be found. Whatever that offence may be, here we may 
expect to meet with it. Let us careftdly examine the 
passages, and collect from them, if we can, what it was that 
really constituted the object of the Apostle's condemnation. 
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1 Cor. xii. 24—26, "God hath tempered the body 
together, having given more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked : that there should be no schism in the body ; 
hut that the members should have the same care one for 
another. And whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the members 
rejoice with itP 

We take this passage first, though last mentioned, because 
we regard it as containing a key to the others. It illustrates 
the state of matters in the absence of schism, and may there- 
fore enable us to understand in what it would consist. It 
Jiot only furnishes an example of the use of the word, but, 
immediately on the use of it, it furnishes, by way of contrast, 
an apostolical description of the thing. It is the only place 
in the English translation of the Scripture, as we have already 
noticed, in which the -term schism occurs, and it was no 
doubt used here because, from the explanatory statements 
with which it was accompanied, it was seen that its exact 
sense could not be conveyed by any single term in our 
language. The figure and the interpretation are as follow : — 
The corporeal system is contemplated as a whole composed 
of a number of parts ; these parts, differing among them- 
selves in a variety of ways, are spoken of as imited and 
framed into one body, and as so fi^tmed and "tempered 
together " as to feel as one, and to have a mutual care of and 
a mutual sympathy with each other ; and the want or the 
violation of this care and sympathy is the thing here denomi- 
nated a schism. By a strong figure, the members of the 
body are regarded as individually animated, sensitive, and 
intelligent — as possessing a distinct and separate conscious- 
ness ; and the harmony of the whole, through a sentiment of 
affection conmion to all, and the extinction, so to speak, of 
the selfishness of each, — this is the absence of schism from 
the body. A schism, therefore, in the body, according to 
the figure, would not be the fracture of a bone, or the ampu- 
tation of a member, but the want of imited action and 
reciprocal sympathy among the various members of the body 
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itself — ^tlieir not " having the same care one for another," so 
that if one member suffered all the members suffered with it, 
and if one was honoured all the others rejoiced with it. 
Such is the apostolical description of the matter in debate. 
Thus this passage evidently ftirmshes a key to the whole 
inquiry, and affords a principle of interpretation for the 
others. . What is supposed in the figure may be expected in 
the fact. What would be schism in the body will be schism 
in the Church. 

1 Cor. i. 10 — 12, " Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there he no divisions (schisms) among you ; 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind, 
and in the same judgment. For it hath been declared unto 
me of you, my brethren, by them which are of the house of 
Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now this I say, 
that every one of you saith, I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, 
and I of Cephas,*' &c. 

This passage, you perceive, is an exhortation addressed to 
a nimiber of persons imited together as a Church in the pro- 
fession of the faith of Christ. They are addressed in their 
collective capacity, and in that capacity are regarded as 
one. As such, " members one of another," they ought to 
have been distinguished by reciprocal affection, and by imity 
of spirit and of purpose. Instead of this, they were torn 
and rent by intestine dissensions. There had sprung up 
among them certain " strifes " and animosities, in conse- 
quence of their improper partiality to particular instructors. 
One was of Paul, another was of Peter, another of ApoUos, 
and so on. A secondary and subordinate attachment was 
extravagantly and disproportionately indulged. Esteem for 
the " ministers by whom they had believed " was suffered to 
interfere with the "brotherly love" which they owed to 
each other. It led to estrangement, alienation, partisanship. 
It broke in upon that mutual regard, that entire and imi- 
versal sympathy, that expansive and all-embracing affection, 
by which it was their duty to be distinguished, and in the 
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indulgence and exercise of which they ought to have " livedo 
and moved, and had their being." These violations of love 
— these strifes and " contentions," are the schisms com- 
plained of. The Church, as such, continued ; there was no 
departure or expulsion of a part from the rest ; but it was 
itself broken and divided. There were ruptures and 
breaches in the feeling with which the members should 
have regarded each oth^. Hence the " schisms " "in the^ 
body." The members were not so " tempered together " as 
to have " the same care one for another," so that if one 
suffered the others sympathized, and if one was honoured the 
others rejoiced. 

With a view to the extinction of these dissensions, the 
Apostle exhorts the Corinthians "all to speak the same 
thing," and "to be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment." It is not to be inferred 
from this language either that the Corinthian schisms were 
mere differences of opinion, or that Paul expected all to 
whom he wrote to think precisely alike on every possible 
subject that might engage their attention. Not the former ; 
for the " schisms" of the one verse are evidently alluded to 
and interpreted by the " contentions" of the other, and may 
also be supposed to be connected with the " envying, strife, 
and factions"* of the third chapter. Not the latter; for 
that is opposed both by the nature of the thing, and by the 
fact that the Apostle actually did permit great diversity of 
opinion on secondary matters. This was the case both at 
Eome and at Antioch, as appears from Eomans, chapters xiv* 
and XV., and Gralatians ii. 12 — 14. K there had been among 
the Corinthians differences of opinion without the formation 
of parties, — or if there had been separate meetings of the 
members, as a mere matter of prudence or convenience, — and 
in neither case bitterness and controversy, there would have 
been no " schisms among them," because all this might have 
been without any rent in the spirit of love, or any real dis- 

* 1 Cor. iii, 3, divisions: Sixotrrouriai, parties, factions. 
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union in the body of the Church. The exhortation, there- 
fore, rather means that they should keep their attention 
fixed upon the same great saying truths which all equally 
admitted to be of the first importance, — ^that they should 
speak of these in their private intercourse, and discourse of 
them in their public assemblies, — ^and that, being imited in 
a like relish and enjoyment of these, their subordinate par- 
tialities and private differences being kept out of view, they 
would be " knit together in love ; " they would feel as if 
"" one heart and one mind" were diffused throughout the 
whole body, making "all one in Christ Jesus;" and thus 
their "contentions" and "strifes" would die away, and 
the spirit of imiversal sympathy and charity return. 

1 Cor. xi. 17 — 22 (we omit the parenthesis in the nine- 
teenth verse, which is not essential to the present question, 
and would require a dissertation for itself) : — " Now, in this 
that I declare unto you, I praise you not, that ye come to- 
gether not for the better but for the worse. For first of all, 
when ye come together in the Church, I hear that there be 
divisions (schisms) among you ; and I partly believe it 

When ye come together, therefore, into one place, 

this is not to eat the Lord's Supper. For in eating every one 
taketh before other his own supper': and one is hungry and 
another is drunken. What ! have ye not houses to eat and 
to drink in ? or despise ye the Church of God, and shame 
them that have not? What shall I say to you? shall I praise 
you in this ? I praise you not." 

From this passage it is obvious that what the Apostle calls 
schisms, and condemns as such, were what took place among 
the Christians at Corinth when they came together to partake of 
the Lord's Supper. It appears that they manifested, by 
their conduct and proceedings, a total want of regard for 
each other, and evinced that they were, sadly deficient in 
sympathy of feeling and \mity of spirit. They came to- 
gether, indeed, into one place, and they came as one Church; 
but they came careless of each other's feeling and circum- 
stances. Instead of uniting in the participation of what was 
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common to all, they acted as tliey liad been accustomed in 
their social festivities, each providing his own repast accord- 
ing to his separate ability. And not only so, but when they 
had arrived at the place of meeting they betrayed the most 
shameful selfishness: those that were first began without 
waiting for the others ; those that had abundance indulged 
themselves to thefulU if not to excess, without thinking of 
those poorer members who had nothing. They had not " the 
same care one for another." The opulent did not stoop to 
" suffer" with the destitute, nor were the destitute invited to 
" rejoice" with them ; " one was hungry while another was 
drunken."* Conduct like this was not only itself a viola- 
tion of Christian sympathy, but it led, necessarily, to other 
disorders. There sprang from it, doubtless, many imhappy 
and imhallowed altercations. There would be contempt and 
resentment, bitterness and debate, boisterous censure and 
angry recrimination. Such was the state of things which 
the Apostle condemned. Hence strifes, "contentions," 
and breaches of charity, or, in other words, schisms^ aris- 
ing, not like the former from partiality to their teachers, 
but from their utter disregard and forgetftdness of each other. 

Having thus cited every passage in the New Testament in 
which the word schism occurs, and having examined those 
which immediately bear on the primitive import of the term, 
we shall now state the particular points which seem to be 
made out, and the general conclusions to which they con- 
duct us. 

It may be remarked, in the first place, as a singular fact 
— on which, however, I lay no stress as a matter of argu- 
ment, I merely notice it as curious, — ^it may be remarked, 
that we never read in Scripture of " the sin of schism" at 
all ; we have no description of a distinct ecclesiastical offence 
imder this name ; for, in the only two places in which the 



* The verb /^e^yiiy, however, it may be remarked, does not necessarily 
mean to he drunken; but may be used to signify taking a full sufficiency, 
when there is not intemperance. This is intimated in the text. 
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word is used in relation to Church matters, it is in the plural 
form — schisms axe spoken of, not schism. From the fre- 
qu«icy with which the word is to be met with, a^d the man- 
ner in which the thing has been denounced, in ecclesiastical 
<K)ntroversy, — ^from the awful consequences supposed to be 
attached to the commission of the sin, — ^from the tremendous 
expedients, temporal and spiritual, to which men have had 
recourse, for the avowed purpose of pimishing or preventing 
it, — ^from its being represented as "worse" than some gross 
and degrading moral offences, and as therefore " more fire- 
quently spoken of in the word of God," — ^from all this, a 
plain man would be pardonable for expecting that the word 
woidd be found perpetually recurring in the New Testament, 
and that the sin, whatever it might be, would stand out as 
distinctly marked as any of those forbidden in the decalogue. 
For a person of unsuspecting habits, and imsophisticated 
sense, this, I say, would be natural. It seems, therefore, to 
warrant the passing remark that it is singular that the word 
should only occur once, and that, in the two places in which 
the thin^ is to be met with, it should appear in a form for 
which we should not be prepared by men's current and cus- 
tomary phraseology about it. 

The second remark is, that the "schisms" of the New 
Testament, whatever they were, were among the Christians^ 
and among the Christians exclusively. They were in the 
Church, and they were confined to the Church. They had 
no relation to "those that were without" — ^those that were 
not of the Church — ^whether Jews or Gentiles, apostate or 
exconmnmicated believers. The "schisms" were not be- 
tween these parties, any or all of them, and the Christians ; 
but they were something between the Christians themselves ; 
something " in the body ; " something, therefore, to contract 
the guilt of which it was necessary for a man to be of the 
body. Such is evidently the import of what we have called 
the ecclesiastical use of the word; and it is sustained and 
illustrated, you may observe, by the analogies supplied by 
ihe literal use, and by the other instances of the figurative ; 
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— ^it was the garment, tTie vail, the rock, that was rent, — the 
^owd, the council, the people, that was divided, 
. The third remark is, that the " schisms" in question were 
confined to the Church at Corinth. That Church, so to 
speak, was in a state of schism ; the whole of the members 
appear, more or less, to have been included in the apos- 
tolical reproof; the various parties into which it was divided 
were all, if not equally, schismatical. The Church might 
have been regarded by other Churches as in this schismatical 
state, and the members as governed by this schismatical 
temper ; but they were not schismatics or schismatical ^ 
relation to these other Churches themselves, or at least to one 
more than another, — ^to the Church at Philippi more than to 
that at Ephesus, or to that at Jerusalem more than to that 
at Rome. Their schisms were among themselves, and were 
offences against each other ; or, if regarded as extending be- 
yond them, they were offences against their Christian pro- 
fession in general and the Church of Christ at large, and not 
against any particidar section or society. 

The fourth remark is, that this schismatical relation which 
the parties in the Church at Corinth bore to each other did 
not consist in the separation of some from the rest, and in 
the practice of separate communion ; for the very time 
when their schisms were most obvious and offensive, , was, 
when they had all come together into one place, and as one 
Church, to eat the Lord's Supper. Nor did their schisms 
consist in departures from the faith, or from the original 
constitution and government of the Church, whatever that 
might be : . some of them, indeed, were connected with mis- 
takes about the mode of observing a particular ordinance; 
they did not consist, however, in these mistakes themselves, 
though they were provoked and exasperated by them. But, 
from the facts of the case, and the phraseology of the record, 
it would seem that the schisms of the Corinthian Church 
consisted in the indulgence of unchristian tempers, and in 
the violation. of Christian sympathy — ^in heats and heart- 
burnings — ^in strifes and turbulence — ^in acrimonious dis- 
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putes — ^in fections and party feeling ; in sliort, in such rents, 
breaches, ruptures, and divisions of the Christian body, as^ 
resulted from, or consisted in, the violation of that love 
by which, as members of Christ, they ought to have been 
connected together, and the strength and purity of which it 
should have been their constant study to preserve and to- 
increase. 

Hence, we conclude — ^first, that, for men to be schismatics, 
they must of necessity be a part of the visible Church. If 
they are not Christians, they cannot be schismatics. They 
may be something worse — ^they may be apostates or heretics, 
in the modem acceptation of that term ; — ^but schismatics 
they cannot be. Second : that, as Christians, whatever they 
may profess or believe, however accurate their views either 
of doctrine, or discipline, if they are distinguished by a 
narrow, exclusive, and uncharitable spirit, they are dis^ 
tinguished by the elementary principle of the schismatical 
character. Third : that, for one class of Christians to be 
schismatics in relation to another, mobe than in relation ta 
the whole Christian community, they must both be imited in 
the same Church — ^be visibly comprehended in the same body^ 
and constitute together one whole. If they do not, then 
what they are to each other is a question to be taken up by 
itself, and disposed of on its own groimds, and is altogether 
distinct from what strictly comes before us in this first stage 
of our discussion and enqxiiry. 

According, then, to these plain scriptural conclusions, are 
Dissenters and Dissenting Churches, as such, schismatics or 
schismatical in relation to the Church of England ? To this 
we reply. No ; and that for two reasons : — 

First. On the principles and reasoning sanctioned and 
recommended by the Eight Reverend prelate to whom we have 
already referred. Dissenters cannot properly be regarded as 
schismatics at all. They are far beyond that. They must 
take their station with infidels and apostates ; for they are 
entirely excluded from the Christian commimity. The follow- 
ing passage, among others, will illustrate this statement : — 
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" They, by their schism, cut themselves off from the visible 
Church, and cannot, therefore, expect to be considered as 
Christians, but, according to the command of Christ, as 
heathens and publicans. In a Christian point of view, we 
have nothing to do with them — we must leave them entirely 
.in the hands of God ; they are without the pale of the "\dsible 
Church of Christ, and we are to act in the spirit of what the 
Apostle says, ' What have I to do to judge them also that are 
without ? Them that are without God judgeth/ The curse 
of God appears to me to rest heavily upon them." Taking 
this representation in connection with the principles of 
Scripture already adduced and illustrated, it is obvious that 
Dissenters cannot properly be regarded as schismatics. The 
Bishop, and the writer, whose " sound reasoning" he recom- 
mends, appear to be guilty of a great oversight in speaking of 
Dissent as schism : they should have called it apostacy ; for 
that is what it really is, if their judgment respecting the 
condition of its adherents be correct. 

Second. Supposing it should be conceded that this is 
carrying the matter "a little" too far, and that Dissenters 
are to be acknowledged and regarded as Christians, then I 
should say, that, simply considered as such — ^as Christians and 
as Christian societies — ^whatever they may be in themselves, 
they are not schismatics in relation to the Establishment ; for 
they are not members or parts of that Church ; they do not 
consider that they are, nor are they so considered by it. 
Even shoiild we admit, therefore, that Dissenters, as to their 
general character, are as black and bad as their assailants 
describe, — ^that they are bitter, exclusive, uncharitable, and 
morose — ^that their societies, as to their internal condition, 
are rent by irrepressible feuds and factions — ^in short, that 
they are distinguished by all the vices and the venom of the 
schismatical spirit — still this would not make them schis- 
matics in relation to the Establishment more than in relation 
to any other Church. Simply regarded as Christians of such 
a character, and as Christian societies in such a condition, 
they could only be condemned and shunned by one section of 
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the general body in common with the rest ; their schisms 
would be like those of the Corinthians considered as con- 
templated by the different Churches of Phillipi or Ephesus, 
Jerusalem or Rome. We conclude, therefore, on these two 
grounds, that, according to the strict letter of the Scriptures, 
the charge urged against the Dissenters cannot be maintained. 
If they are admitted to be Christians, it goes too far for any 
particular Church to make ; and, if they are not, it does not 
go far enough^ and ought to be exchanged for one expressive 
of more aggravated criminality. 

It may be said, however that this, though it seems a fair 
application of the principles drawn from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the schisms mentioned in Sqripture, is yet not 
really so ; for though Disisenters may charitably be allowed 
to be Christians, yet they cannot be regarded as existing in 
a state so independent of a Church to which they formerly 
belonged as the primitive Churches were of each other, and 
that, therefore, though there be no precedent in Scripture 
strictly analogous to such a case, yet the general principles 
of Scripture ought, in fairness, to be so modified in their 
application as to meet it. This places the subject in another 
light, and requires for itself a distinct discussion. The 
next division of the discourse will embrace it. 



II. 

It may be put thus : — " Having acquired from Scripture a 
definite idea of the nature of schism, might not that idea be 
extended, as a general principle, to other cases besides those 
actually parallel to the primitive examples ? Having found 
that 'schisms' signify in the New Testament rents and 
breaches in a Church, differences of opinion and preference, 
leading to eruptions of temper and violations of affection, 
then, supposing such contentions to continue until there should 
ensue an actual Separation of some ])art of the hodgfrom the 
rest, woidd not that separation also be schism ? would it not 
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be merely division of feeling, ripening into division of com- 
munion ? would it not just be the giving of visibility and 
permanence to the rent and tlie rupture previously existing? 
Hence, would not separatist and schismatic — schism and 
separation — thus come to be identical? and then, on this 
ground^ would not Dissent be schism in relation to the Estab- 
lishment ? '* — To these remarks, regarded either as a matter 
of inquiry or a matter of objection, we should offer the fol- 
lowing reply : — 

First. We consent, for the sake of discussion, to the pro- 
posed extended application of the notion of schism. Let it 
be granted that the term may be carried from strifes and 
divisions in a Church, to their results and consequences in 
the actual separation of a portion from it. Still, 

Secondly, It would be wrong on this account to identify 
9chism and separation — separatist and schismatic ; for it is 
obvious at a glance, that, while, in some cases, the things 
and persons would be the same, in others they might be 
totally different. Had some of the factious Corinthians, for 
instance, seceded from the rest (although such an act would 
probably have been regarded by the Apostle as a distinct 
offence, and have been distinguished by another name from 
schism, yet) we will admit that it would have partaken of 
the nature of their previous criminality — that the separation 
would have been schism, and that they would have been 
schismatics. Suppose, however, that, instead of this, these 
same persons, in the same spirit, had so acted as to compel 
the others to withdraw, then those others, separating under 
such circimistances, would have been free from the charge : 
the accusation and the epithet would have clung to .the act 
and the character of those who remained ; for to them would 
belong the guilt of the visible rupture. The two things, 
therefore, schism and separation, are clearly distinguishable. 
Schism, in fact, is a thing bad in itself — ^bad in its very 
nature ; separation may be bad or good, according to circum- 
stances. A schismatic is an epithet of criminality ; it indi- 
cates the personal character of the individual, and it describes 
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that character as bad ; a separatist is merely a name of cir- 
cumstance : in itself it is neither bad nor good — ^it indicates 
nothing as to the personal character of the individual, it 
merely describes his position in relation to others. Schism 
can exist, as we have seen, where there is no separation ; 
and separation itself is not necessarily schism ; — ^not neces- 
sarily so, for, while it may be occasioned by crime, it may 
be occasioned by virtue ; it may result, in those who depart, 
from intolerance attempted or intolerance sustained, — ^from 
the pride of fection or the predominance of principle, — 
attachment to party or attachment to truth. A schismatic, 
in short, must be a sinner, on which ever side he stands ; a 
separatist fnay be " more sinned against than sinning*" 

Thirdly. Separation not being necessarily schism, it 
follows that it is a thing to be judged of in each case 
according to its merits. It may appear imder many forms* 
It may be faithless departure from the Church of Christ, and 
then it is apostacy ; or it may be factious departure from a 
particular church, and then we consent to call it schism ; or 
it may be compelled departure on accotmt of sin, and then it 
is excision and ignominy ; or it may be imavoidable depar- 
ture from fear of sin, and then it is virtue and praise. The 
circumstances connected with it, and the disposition and 
temper of the parties concerned, must determine in every 
case whether separation be schism or not ; and, if it be, 
whether the sin rests on one party, or neither, or on both. 
It is quite possible for separation to possess these three 
different characters : — It may exist without schism at aU — ^it 
may be attended with schism on both sides — or it may be 
attended with it only upon one, and then, in this latter case* 
the question as to which of the parties is chargeable with the 
sin — ^those who remain or those who depart — that, as we 
have just seen, must be determined by the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the separation itself. Hence, 

Fourthly, It does not follow that, because Dissent was 
separation from the Establishment, therefore Dissent is schism* 
Previous to inquiry, we can only say that there may, or may 
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not, have been schism connected with it ; — on one side or 
the other there probably was; but as to who were the 
schismatics, that is not to be inferred from the mere exist- 
ence of separation, but must be determined entirely by the 
facts of the case. What, then, were those facts ? and what 
are the conclusions to which they conduct us ? 

To attempt, within the compass of a single discourse, any 
thing like a fiill reply to the first of these questions would be 
obviously improper ; nor is it necessary to do so. You may 
not only be fairly presumed to be so acquainted with the 
circumstances of the event to which we refer, as to see the 
drift of any general allusions to it, but that one thing on 
which the whole question, in the present stage of our inquiry, 
turns, stands out in the records of the period in which it 
occurred, and may easily be evinced to be as conclusive in 
argument as it is unquestionable in itself. 

Dissent — ^present, existing Dissent — considered as separa- 
tion from the Establishment, originated with the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1662. Previous to that period, from the time of 
the Reformation, difierent religious parties were in their 
turn Churchmen and Dissenters, as political changes gave 
them, or gave them not, the advantage of each other. Since 
that time one has retained the advantage, and all others are 
of course Dissenters. In the present branch of our argu- 
ment, however, we refer exclusively to Nonconformists, pro- 
perly so called. We keep other religious bodies out of view, 
whether existing at the time to which we allude or not — 
whether of previous or of subsequent origin. We want to 
look at the act of our fathers in making a direct and deli- 
berate secession from the Establishment. The character of 
that act, and the character supposed to cling to their eccle- 
siastical representatives, must be determined by the circum- 
stances by which it was occasioned. We shall take the 
matter on the groimd which Episcopalians consider the most 
favourable to themselves, 5y separating it from the proceed- 
ings of the religious bodies, and regarding it simply with 
relation to the legislature. 
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For this purpose we must distinguish between a Chm*ch, 
an Establishment, and a Legislature, — at least as far as may 
be necessary to enter into the case before us, without pre- 
tending that our distinctions will suit all cases. A Church 
is composed of persons who, considered simply as men and 
as Christians, agree in the belief of certain articles of faith, 
and are united under a form of ecclesiastical order. — ^An 
Establishment is thi& same body considered, not simply as 
men and as Christians, but as Christians of a certain nation, 
put in possession of the property devoted to religious pur- 
poses of which the nation has the control, and regarded as 
presenting that form of religion which is to be taught and 
recognized as that of the country. — A Legislature are the con- 
stituted authorities of a nation, who have the power of 
determining what form of religion shall be thus honoured 
and invested — in other words, what Church shall, by law, be 
constituted the Establishment. In illustration of these 
general principles, we may observe that the British legisla- 
ture has determined that the Establishment shall be in Eng- 
land an Episcopal, and in Scotland a Presbyterian body ; 
and that it is obvious that there is in the one coimtry an 
Episcopal, and in the other a Presbyterian Ghttrch^ which 
can be conceived to exist, and which would exist, if all Acts 
of Parliament respecting them were abrogated, and all state 
favours recalled, and even all ecclesiastical endowments and 
edifices swept away. A legislature has not the power, pro- 
perly speaking, of modifying the belief and institutions of a 
Church ; for it is always in the power of the Church to 
prevent it, by just declining the price offered for its submis- 
sion ; but a legislature has the power of determining wJio 
shall enjoy what it has to give : it can select any Church 
whatever and make it the Establishment, or it can determine 
to have no Establishment at all. Whether it be right for a 
legislature to meddle in these matters is a question we are 
not at present discussing ; its power is seen in the case of 
our own, which has constituted different Churches the Esta- 
blishments for different divisions of the empire. 
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These things being understood, we proceed to say that, at 
the return of Charles II,, the ministers of the Establishment 
might be considered as consisting of four classes of persons, 
— of conscientious Puritans who had been regularly inducted 
previous to the Usurpation, and were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in legal possession of the livings they held ; — of others, 
like minded, who had been admitted during the Usurpation, 
but who, where the former incumbents were stiU living, 
might be considered as possessed of other men's property ; — 
of those who were sincerely attached to Episcopacy and the 
Liturgy, and secretly desired their restoration ; — and lastly, of 
those, whose only principle being that of keeping what they 
had, were ready at any time to profess and to practise what- 
ever the legislature should " delight to honour." Such was 
the state of things when. Monarchy being restored, the Epis- 
copalians, who as such had been living in retirement and 
suffering from intolerance, were recalled to the favour of the 
State, and measures were taken for again making their 
Church the Establishment. Of the four classes of persons 
just mentioned, the last two of course gave no trouble ; — 
they were either ready for any thing, or they rejoiced to an- 
ticipate what they saw was approaching. The second also 
were easily disposed of ; they could be dispossessed of their 
livings by the law as it stood, and in this way were quietly 
ejected. The first class were the most difficult to deal with ; 
they were in a position from which existing statutes could 
not remove them, and they were under the influence of prin- 
ciples which human authority could not reach. They be- 
lieved, however, in the justice and necessity of an Establish- 
ment, and therefore, agreeing so far with the Episcopalian, 
they were ready to seek for, and open to consider, such desired 
or proposed modifications of the existing one, as, being 
mutually agreeable and agreed to, might unite in it the ser- 
vices of both, without entrenching on the conscientious con- 
victions of either. 

Such was the relative position of the religious parties. 
We abstain from aU reference to the manner in which the 
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one listened to the scruples or regarded the reason and con- 
science of the other. We will even allow for the sake of 
argument, that there was nothing but the display of the 
most bland and brotherly consideration ; that there was the 
most sincere desire to meet the crisis, and so to reconstruct 
the frame-work of the Establishment as to secure to the men 
the possession of their property, and to continue to the 
nation the advantage of their ministrations. We suppose 
this. But we want it now to be observed that, in spite of 
this fraternal and affectionate intercourse, during which the 
one class of men stated to the other that they had conscien- 
tious convictions against certain observances admitted not to 
be enjoined in Scripture, and in favour of certain views of 
the ministerial office, resting in their opinion on scriptural 
authority, — ^in spite of the kind and candid attempts to mul- 
tiply points of coincidence, and discover means of compre- 
hension, by fair argument and mutual concessions, — ^in spite 
of this, the third party, the legislature, took the matter into 
its own hand, and proceeded to settle it by a much more 
decided and summary process. It passed an Act enjoining 
that, on or before a certain day, all who would be re- 
cognized as ministers of its Establishment were to give their 
solemn and unequivocal " assent and consent" to those very 
observances to which the one class of religionists objected, 
and were to abjure those very views of the ministerial office 
which they conscientiously believed. Such was the requisi- 
tion and the demand — ^we do not say of the Church insti- 
gating the legislature, but of the legislature choosing its 
Church. Such was the requisition and the demand of the 
law ; a^d to such a demand honest and honourable men had 
but one reply. They could not commit perjury ; they could 
not profess to approve what they in reality condemned ; they 
could not adopt what they believed to be false, nor abjure 
what they considered to be true. They could not do these 
things either to retain or to purchase the patronage of Caesar. 
They were placed in a position in which it was to be shown 
whether they would submit to man or obey God. They 
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chose the latter altem^itive. They determined to appeal 
from earth to heaven, and to cast themselves, their wives, 
and their little ones, on Kim who feeds the fowls of the air 
and the beasts of the forest. The day fixed for the trial of 
their resolution and their consistency at length came, — ^the 
day fearfully anticipated but firmly met; it dawned upon 
them in the possession of that, which, but for conscience, 
they might have continued to retain, — ^it closed over them 
beggars and outcasts, ** This was the leginnmg of sorrows. ^^ 

It was " the beginning of sorrows ; " — ^but the question 
now comes. Was it also the beginning of schism? From 
that moment the men were separatists ; were they also schis- 
matics ? It requires little, I think, either of common sense 
or of common candour to furnish the reply. Scripture, 
Reason, Humanity, answer No, The thing speaks for itself. 
The Nonconformist confessors had no alternative but separa- 
tion or dishonour — ^a peaceable departure from those of their 
brethren who felt that they could obey the demands of the 
state, or a guilty participation of what they considered 
their sins, with the conscious commission of others of their 
own. 

Such was the origin of Dissent considered simply as 
separation from a form of religion established hy law. By 
what occasioned it, it must be judged: Were we to take 
the ground of the Act of Uniformity being the suggestion 
of one of the religious parties, and the expression of its 
spirit and feeling towards the other, the question as to who 
were the schismatics would, in that case, be easily decided, 
as it would only be necessary to notice who, on that sup- 
position, were the real and active agents in the separation 
that ensued. This ground, however, we do not take, — ^not 
because we might not, but because we wish to dispose of 
the question on premises the least favourable to ourselves. 
Admitting, therefore, that the one body of men were just as 
innocent of the Act of Parliament as the other, — admitting, 
further, that the most of the ejected ministers had long 
before separated from the Episcopal Church (a thing to b^ 
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considered by itself) or had never belonged tp it, and that 
they now separated from the Establishment^ not because 
their brethren were inimical to union, but because the State 
decided against it, — still, even on this ground, their separa- 
tion cannot be considered schism, so fer as they were con- • 
pemed. It was the mere exercise of a right, which every 
man possesses, to decline the favour of princes when it is to 
be purchased by dishonour ; it was occasioned by the exer- 
cise of an authority which is not to be obeyed when it 
contravenes the higher authority of heaven. When required 
solemnly to declare what, in them, would have been false- 
hood, they " conferred not with flesh and blood," but 
sacrificed everything to " maintain their integrity : " — this 
was virtue, even if the men were mistaken in their opinions, 
and, as an act of virtue, and an act of sin, can never be 
identical, this and the " sin of schism " cannot be the same. 
In fact, the sin must rest, if it rest anywhere, upon those 
who acquiesced in a sectarian constitution of the Establish- 
ment, and not upon those who were compelled to leave it, 
— on those who sacrificed union to compulsory uniformity, 
for the sake of the advantages oflPered by the State, and not 
on those who sacrificed the advantages already in their pos- 
session, and rejected a hollow and superficial uniformity, for 
the sake of preserving from defilement the sanctuary of 
their conscience, and of advocating principles which have 
more to do with the promotion of union than what even 
they themselves at the moment understood. 

We are justified in taking this view of the subject, not 
only by the authority of Scripture and the reason of the 
thing, but by the recorded opinions of Churchmen themselves. 
This may be seen by the following passage which is coin- 
cident with the course of observation which we have chosen 
to pursue : — " If the Presbyterians, or Papists, were to- 
morrow the great majority of the nation, and if the con- 
stituted authorities of the land. King, Lords, and Commons, 
thinking either of these persuasions the best religion, were 
\o establish it by law, 1 should then iecome a Diss^ter. 
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With my belief in the scriptural authority' of Episcopacy, I 
could not conscientiously be a Presbyterian, and, with my 
knowledge of the anti-scriptural doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, I mtiat separate from her communion." — ^Nothing can 
be plainer than this. Here is the distinction between a 
Church, an Establishment, sind a Legislature, clearly illus- 
trated. Here is not only the power of the legislature acknow- 
ledged, but the right of the legislature defended, of choosing 
what Church shall be the Establishment ; and yet, even with 
this, the imperative necessity and duty of Dissent is main- 
tained ^r those who cannot conscientiously ohey the legal 
expression of the svpreme toilL — ^Now then, observe, this 
language is not only the language of a clergyman, but it is 
his language in a Tract published by the " Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge," and, therefore, it is no longer 
to be regarded as the language of a solitary individual, but 
as coming clothed with the sanction, and as uttering the 
voice, of the whole Episcopal bench ! Here, then, we hav 
the principle of our ecclesiastical ancestors' separation from 
the Establishment asserted and advocated by every prelate of 
the land. They all concur in stating that, were they placed 
in the circumstance of our fathers, they would do precisely 
what they did. Would they consent think you, for this, to 
be branded as schismatics, and scorned as perpetrators of a 
sin more disgraceM than drunkenness ? No : they would be 
"confessors" and "martyrs," — "their posterity would 
approve their sayings'" and celebrate their sufferings, and 
rise up and call them blessed ! We admit their principles, 
and approve their avowal, and we presimie to think that 
what will defend them will defend us. — Let us hear, then, 
the conclusion of the whole matter. Dissent, considered 
simply as separation from a form of religion established by 
law, — ^by law, even in the most strict and proper sense, not 
the enactment of an usurper, or of one class of the con- 
stituted authorities of the nation proceeding without the 
approval and concurrence of the others, but law as the 
wited voice of the three estates harmoniously acting, and 
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that too in a province where Episcopalians admit that they 
are competent to have a will and to exercise authority, — con- 
sidered as disobedience even to this, and. as separation from 
those who obey, Dissent is not schism, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, my Lord of London himself, with all their 
brethren besides, being ju^es. 
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THE 

LAW OF CHRIST FOR MAINTAINING 
AND EXTENDING HIS CHURCH. 



The controversy between Churchmen and Dissenters, 
although ample enough in its details, is generally admitted 
by both parties to resolve itself into two points, namely, the 
authority of civil rulers in religious matters, and a national pro- 
vision for the State-Clergy. It so happens, however, that, in 
all practical effect, the last of these points determines the 
first, just as, in another aspect of the case, the first may be 
said to determine the last. Where the State does not fix 
the thing to be taught, it were absurd to expect it to support 
its teachers ; and where it does fix the thing to be taught, 
without providing support for its teachers, it fails to answer 
the chief demand which is made upon it by State-Church- 
men. If the State were to leave the Church to depend for 
support on her own adherents, without permitting her to 
share in its pay or its patronage, zeal for statute alliance 
with the State would soon become extinct. Few would be 
found insisting on a civil enactment for their creed, were 
there no secular advantage to be derived from such enact- 
ment. This must be obvious to every man; Churchmen 
themselves honestly avow it ; and it invests the branch of 
the subject, now to be briefly considered, with great im- 
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portance. If we can succeed in convincing those who differ 
from us that no Christian Chutch should be endowed by the 
State, it will not be difficult to convince them that no Chris- 
tian Church should be chartered by the State. Let the hope 
of gain be taken away, and it will soon be confessed, that 
what civil rulers have to do with Christianity is, not to give 
law to it, but to allow it to give law to them. 

Well, what is the law of Christ in reference to the pecu- 
niary maintenance and extension of His Church ? — Has He 
given law on this subject, or has He not ? The New Testa- 
ment is His statute-book to us. On this vital point all Chris- 
tians are as one. Well, what does the New Testament say ? 
Is it silent, or does it speak out ? If it be silent there is 
room for expediency, although even then it must be Chris- 
tian expediency — ^an expediency, imbued with the spirit of 
the Gospel, which tends to build up and not to destroy. If, 
again, it be not silent, we have no alternative, but must bow 
to its decision, however far it may run counter to our pre- 
conceptions. Now, it so happens that on this subject the 
New Testament is not silent ; it speaks out, both inciden- 
tally, and in set purpose — ^both in general terms, and in 
terms which are clear and explicit — ^both in the form of ex- 
hortation, and in the form of positive institution. It speaks, 
I may say, with two voices ; one emanating from general 
principles, and another modified into the precision of law. 
It tells us that the Christian Church is a spiritual commu- 
nity — a kingdom not of this world ; and, if we allow our 
minds to settle on this single announcement till we, in some 
measure, apprehend its import, we shall at once perceive that 
the members of the Christian Church are spiritual — ^that her 
privileges are spiritual— that her fellowship is spiritual — ^that 
her aims are spiritual— that her operations are spiritual — 
that, in short, everything is spiritual by which she is dis- 
tinguvhed, 08 a Chrietian Churchy from the conmiunities of 
this world. 

But if these things are so — ^if the Church in question con- 
sists of people who are separated from others by heavenly 
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peculiarities of the mind and of the heart — if her members 
be, imder God, brought together and kept together by the 
free consent of their own wills — ^if spirituality*be thus the 
very constituent of her being — ^it follows inevitably that the 
laws and the power by which she is governed must be also 
spiritual. I know not how this conclusion is to be resisted ; 
but it must be resisted, and overthrown, or else that sup- 
port of the Christian Church which is fixed by the will, and 
forced up by the sword, of the civil ruler must be for ever 
abandoned. The comp ulsory support of a voluntary societ y 
is a contradiction m terms. It is not to be expected that 
they who seek their own things, and not the things that 
are Jesus Christ's, will care for this reasoning ; but let Chris- 
tian men think of it — ^let them remember that spirituality^ 
and, liy consequence, free volition-— volition under law to 
none but God — ^is uniformly spoken of in the New Testa- 
ment, not as a mere accident of the Church, but as the 
very thing in which she has her being; and they can 
scarcely fail to reach the conclusion that the idea of support- 
ing herl Sy secifl ar compulsion is both absurd and iajpiou8» 
^igain, we have facts which coirespond with the above 
principle. The Gospel was at first committed, not to civil 
rulers, although they are, in their place, an ordinance of God 
for good, nor even to the Jewish authorities, who bore a 
special divine commission, but to twelve obscure men — 
twelve political nonentities — ^that, by their means, nameless 
and powerless as they were, it might be spread through the 
earth. Nor did their Master utter a word which gave them 
the slightest reason to expect that, in their day or in any 
day, the kings of the earth would be set up by Him as the 
presidents or patrons of His peculiar people. Nay, H e fore- 
wamed the m that these sai d kings of the earth would be 
their greatest enemies — that they would not only be hated of 
all men tor His name^ sakcj but delivered up to councils, 
and beaten in synagogues, and brought before rulers and 
kings to answer for the crime of preaching His Gospel. 
These are the things for which they were taught to prepare 
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t^iegiselves ; but not a single hint was given which couldTby 
possibility genei^ate a wi§h jto^Ji^ye the cause for^ whic h they 
suffered incorporated with civil institutions. In accordance 
with all this, we find the same divine Teacher cautioning 
the disciples whom He first sent out against laying ungodly 
men under contribution for His kingdom. He empowered 
them to accept of adequate support, and that not as a matter 
of chajity^^butaa a matter^ right; but they wefe"nol to 
demand that support, nor so much as seem to expect it, from 
those who- rejected their message. " Freely. ySHE^^ re- 
ceived, freely give,'* was the rule prescribed to them. " Into 
whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, inquire in it who is 
worthy, and there abide till ye go hence. "And~when ye 
come into a house, salute it. And if the house be worthy; 
let your peace come upon it ; but if it be not worthy, let 
your peace return to you." * 

T^us it was the " 2£?pr^A^^" or the person who, in reference 
to the same thing, is elsewhere called " the son oJ^peaceHj^ 
whom they w'ere to commit themselves for support^-io-Olher 
words, the person who was favourable to their message, and 
on this account inclined to show them hospitality. But the 
selection of this character was an implied exclusion of the 
opposite character ; and if ambassadors for Chnst, going 
forth into missionary fields, where the ** worThy" or " the 
son of peace" was scarcely to be found, were laMjinder Ihis 
restriction, much more firmly must the restriction, bi»d us, 
where Christian Churches are organized, and where converts 
exist in considerable numbers, with the collective power of 
supporting those who labour among them in word and doc- 
trine. It is out of place to tell us here that the pecuHar 
circimistances of the case modified the instructions given by 
our Lord on the occasion referred to : for in the very thing 
which bears on our argument, the circumstances of the case 
were not peculiar. In every coimtry where the Gospel has 
been preached down^^to this day, whether it has or has not 

* Matt. X, 11—13. 
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got a civil Establishment, there has been the worthy and the 
unworthy, the son of peace and the son of war — ^the person 
who was willing to support the Gospel because^ he loved it, 
and the person who was not willing because he hated it — 
and, of course, to every such country the Saviour's instruc- 
tions were applicable. Let them be applied in Britain and 
Ir^and : we ask no more. 

^"he j^ y^ ^^ 7^h^ to (rfliufi flrft Pi^^fj wort^ of notice here, 
^an^ngttds man for the liberality with which he assisted 
lie Apostles, Johnassigi^ JKs W requiring 

* so^SicE^assistaiice, niamelya that " for Christ s name's^sake 
tliey^ went Jbirth, takijjg nothing of the Gentiles. '* The 
meaning of this is not that *j^ -A.posties^^^E^mgdists'Se- 
clined to^taEe assistance from convertecRjeniSi^Hpor it is 
likely that Gaius himself was a Gentile, — ^butJ^sSJoaeaning is, 
that tKey declined to take assistance^om ihe heatheji — ^from . 
those Gentires who continued te'ireatilMiffi," controverting 
the Gospel, or refusing to believe it." Thewiwrds fairly imply 
that, on some oC^sions, they might haVe got asHi^aiCC^om 
th^ ^Eeaffien',TurwoT^^ maxim was, not to 

take the carnal things of those who rejected their spiritual 
things ; and care is taken to inform us that it was not merely 
a feeling of personal delicacy, but a sense of duty to their 
Master, which governed their conduct; it was ^'for Mis 
name^s sdke^^ that they went forth, taking nothing of the 
Gentiles. They would not descend to such a mode of support, 
lest the name of Christ should be dishonoured, or His Gk)spel 
maligned, by the appearance of anything selfish or mercenary 
in the spirit by which they were actuated. 

This mode of procedure seems to have commended itself, 
and that very readily, to the primitive hearers of the Gospel. 
The woman at Philippi said to Paul and to the rest who were 
with him, " If ye have judged me to be feithfiil to the Lord, 
come into my house and abide." f It is not likely that Paul 
had as yet said anything to this woman about the way of 

* John iii. 7» t Acts xvi. 15. 
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supporting Christian ministers ; but she had heard him preach, 
and from the doctrine of the man she inferred the spirit of 
the man. As yet she knew but little of the Gospel ; but one 
of the first lessons she had learnt from it was obviously 
this, — ^that these men who preached it could not be expected 
to accept of her hospitality imless they could confide in her 
as sincerely and creditably attached to their cause. How 
strangely must this woman have felt, had it been whispered 
to her that, in after times, and in a nation the most enlight- 
ened and Christian in the world, it would come to be thought 
altogether consistent with the spirit of the Gospel, and 
necessary for its support, to distrain the goods of unbelievers, 
or to cast them into prison, for the non-payment of its 
ministers* dues ! Spirit of the primitive Church ! whither 
hast thou fled ? 

Had we nothing more to guide our inquiries into this sub- 
ject than the things already adverted to, the mind must be 
sadly bewildered which could come short of the proper con- 
clusion; for they are capable of being amplified into im- 
answerable arguments* But we have something more. We 
have positive statute, and statute given forth with as much 
formality and completeness of expression as any other part of 
the mind of Christ. I refer to the well-known passage in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and, as I mean to make 
it the subject of some consecutive observations, shall tran- 
scribe it entire. 

" Am I not an apostle ? am I not free ? have I not seen 
Jesus Christ our Lord ? are not ye my work in the Lord ? If 
I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless I am to you : 
for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the Lord. Mine 
answer to them that do examine me is this : Have we not 
power to eat and drink ? Have we not the power to lead about 
a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren 
of the Lord, and Cephas ? Or I only and Barnabas, have not 
we power to forbear working ? Who goeth a warfare any- 
time at his own charges ? Who planteth a vineyard, and 
eateth not of the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and 
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eateth not of the milk of the flock ? Say I these things as a 
man ? or saith not the law the same also ? For it is written 
in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox that treadeth out the com ? Doth God take care for oxen ? 
Or saith he it altogether for our sakes ? For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written : [that he that plougheth should plough 
in hope ; and that he that thrasheth in hope should be par- 
taker of his hope. If we have sown imto you spiritual 
things, is It a great thing if we shall reap your carnal 
things ? if others be partakers of this power ovef you, are 
not we rather ? Nevertheless we have not used this power ; 
but sufffer all things lest we should hinder the gospel of 
Christ. Do ye not know that they who minister about holy 
things live of the things of the temple *? and they which wait 
at the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even so hath the 
Lord ordained that they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel."* 

This passage, and more which follow it, is generally imder- 
stood to have been drawn from Paul in his own defence against 
the accusations of a false teacher, who infested the Church at 
Corinth. To destroy his credit with the believers there, that 
person seems to have alBfirmed that Paul was not an Apostle 
at all, but a mere pretender. One of the arguments adduced 
against him was, that he had not dared to^ claim the rights of 
an Apostle in taking support from the Corinthians, as the 
Apostles usually did from the Churches to which they 
ministered. This reasoning, however absurd, seems to have 
operated so injuriously as to induce the Apostle to pen the 
instructions which have just been transcribed — ^instructions, 
be it observed, which were not left to be forgotten after serv- 
ing their primary purpose : but which are placed on inspired 
record for the permanent direction of the Church — and in- 
structions, too, which are not confined to a simple repelling 
of the charge which called them forth ; but go on, as the 
terms of the record distinctly show, to unfold the principle 

• 1 Cor. ix. 1—14. 
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on which temporal support is due to Christian ministers, and 
to propound the law by which it should be regulated. 

First of all, the passage determines that Ministers of the 
Gospel, being the servants of Christ, who devote their time 
and talents to the edification of the Church, are entitled to a 
comfortable subsistence for themselves and their families ; 
which subsistence it describes, both as a matter of common 
eqidty, and as in accordance with Mosaic usage. "Mine 
answer to them that do examine me is this : Have we not 
power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other apostles, 
and as the brethren of the Lord, and Cephas ? Or I only 
and Barnabas, have not we power to forbear working ? Who 
goeth a warfare any time at his own charges ? Who 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not of the fruit thereof ? or 
who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 
Say I these things as a man (or only according to the judg- 
ment of man), or saith not the law the same also ? For it 
is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the com. Doth God take 
care for oxen? Or saith he it altogether for our sakes? 
For our salves, no doubt, this is written : that he that plougheth 
should plough in hope, and that he that thrasheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope.'' 

In this part of the passage Paul speaks, not only of his 
own right and that of Barnabas to be put into the same 
category with other Apostles and Evangelists, and of the 
right of all Apostles and Evangelists to receive temporal sub- 
sistence ; but he speaks also of the mode in which that sub- 
sistence is to be furnished, or of the source whence it is to 
be derived. To maintain, as has sometimes been done, that 
he is silent on this latter point, is to betray a strange aver- 
sion to acquiesce in his instruction, by resorting to methods 
of interpretation which, if generally applied, would deprive 
us of many a precious guide to our faith and our pratctice. 
Happily, the passage is so explicit as to render evasion all 
but impossible. It says, that the man who planteth a vine- 
yard, not only eateth, but eateth of the fruit of the vineyard; 
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and that the man who feedeth a flock eateth of the milk of 
the flock. Now what can this mean, when applied as the 
Apostle applies it, but that the man who planteth in the 
vineyard of the Church, or who feedeth the flock of Christ 
in the Church, as his regular occupation, is to live on the 
frmt of his labour ? or what is the fruit of such labour as his, 
if it be not the disposition to support him, which the blessing 
of God on his labour produces and preserves ? 

By what device that is even plausible any one can discredit 
this conclusion, I am unable to conjecture ; and although we 
had nothing more to adduce, in connection with what we 
have previously seen, I know not how we could escape the 
conclusion, that if Christ is to be heard in his own cause, his 
ministers are to be supported, not by the nation, but by the 
Church ; not by the law of force coercing the body, but by 
the law of love constraining the heart ; not, in short, by a 
reclaiming people, who do not and will not accept of their 
services, but by those who have said to them, " Be over us 
in the Lord." 

A similar comment might be made on the words which 
immediately follow. Does not the plougher ply his labour 
in hope that out of the field which it tends to fructify, he 
will gather subsistence for himself and his family? and 
is. not the thrasher animated by a hope exactly similar ? Do 
they not expect subsistence from that on which they operate? 
Or if they were to expect it in less or more from that on 
which they do not operate — ^would it, in that case, be the 
hope of the plougher, or the thrasher ? Obviously not : the 
hope is ' connected, not simply with the labour, but with the 
success of the labour where it is bestowed ^ and therefore, if 
this allusion teaches anything, it plainly teaches this : that 
spiritual husbandmen are to look for their support to the 
blessing of God upon their labours in the field where these 
labours are put forth. This, of course does not exclude the 
maxim, that the strong in the Church are to help the weak 
in providing for the due support of their ministers, as well as 
in other things, so far as help is needed. Nay, it involves 
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this maxim, and leaves room for reducing it to* practice pre- 
cisely in that way which is most agreeable to Christian 
feeling, and safest for the Christian Church. 

It is true that the expressions thus commented on are 
figuratiye, and that there is danger of straining figurative 
language beyond its legitimate design ; but we are to remem- 
ber that this is not the kind of figure which we find in the 
poetry or prophecy of Scripture, where the thought is often 
given forth, and left before the mind in all its generality. 
No : the allusions here employed are not overshadowing but 
illustrative allusions, introduced for the sake of clearness and 
precision ; and, as we shall see, the subsequent statements of 
the Apostle go directly to justify the exposition we have 
given of them. Speaking, not to a nation, nor to a secular 
community of any kind whatever, but to Christians, to 
persons who professed to be followers of Jesus Chiist, and 
had enjoyed his own apostolic ministry — speaking to these 
persons, thus characterized, and thus related to him, the 
Apostle goes on to say, " If we have sown imto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing if ye shall reap your carnal things?" 
Thus he makes his claim for support to rest, not on the 
miserable pretext that he had preached at Corinth, and that 
the Corinthians might have heard him had they chosen to 
do so ; but on the solid ground that they did hear him, and 
did recognize his apostleship, and did receive his message, 
and did, with the free consent of their minds, put themselves, 
under law to the Master whom he served. In short, the gist 
of his argument lies in this, that it wets from the very soil 
where he had sown that he was entitled to reap ; to depart 
from this view of the words were to divest them of all their 
pertinence : for Dissenters as the primitive ministers were, 
and discoimtenanced as they were by the dignitaries of the 
earth, where could they fix their claim for support, except 
on such consciences as they had been the means of Christianiz- 
ing? This course, therefore, Paul pursued. He had not 
only sown, but sown to the Corinthians: he had sown to 
them spiritual things, and they had reaped them ; and on 
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this ground he gave his apostolic decision, not only that he 
should reap, but that he should reap from them, Nor is it 
to be forgotten here, that, when Paul speaks without a figure, 
he brings out most distinctly the precise view of the subject 
we have found in the passage before us. To the Christians 
at Galatia * he says, " Let him that is taught in the word 
communicate to him that teacheth in all good thing s,^^ 

This, I repeat, is the doctrine of the passage, — ^it is common 
equity — ^it is common sense ; and I know not how it can be 
set aside, either by impugning its authority or by proving its 
consistency with compulsory exaction. It was no statute of 
man, but his right of office as a servant of Christ, on which 
the Apostle founded his claim ; and he tendered that claim 
to the Christians al Corinth, because he was the servant of 
Christ to them. Nay, so peculiar was the case, that this was 
the very point on which his defence behoved to turn. It 
was at Corinth that his apostleship was called in question : 
it was called in question there on the score of his not ven- 
turing to demand there the support of an Apostle ; in thus 
shrinking, it was alleged he took guilt to himself ; and to 
meet this allegation, it was indispensable that his right to 
support there, whether he might choose to use it or not, 
should, on the ground of his labour, be clearly established. 
Hence, he goes on in the following words : " If others be 
partakers of this power over you, are not we rather ? " If 
any have a claim upon you, is not ours the best claim ? or, 
as Dr. Guyse expresses it, " If other servants of Christ, and 
even the false teachers themselves among you, claim and 
exert an authority over you for the maintenance of which I 
have been speaking, and ye allow their demand to be just, 
are not we, who first planted and watered the Corinthian 
Church, much more entitled to it ? " 

It is clear, from the texture of this reasoning, that the 
Apostle, in defending himself, embraced the opportunity 
which his accusers had furnished for settling the duty, not of 

♦ Galatiansvi. 6. 
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.nations to their clergy — for a national clergy he never recog- 
nized — but of Christians to their pastors, so far as the main- 
tenance of the latter is concerned. It was not an Apostle's 
right to support, but Paul's right to the support of an 
Apostle^ which his enemies called in question ; and he met 
this by showing them that the very thing which they re- 
garded as constituting an Apostle's right — ^namely, apostolic 
labour among those on whom he urged it—was found in his 
case. I persist, then, in maintaining this view of the subject, 
because the more I examine it I feel the more convinced it 
is the mind of Christ, because it is qidte in accordance with 
everything else which the New Testament says concerning 
it ; because, when followed out in its true spirit, it will put 
to flight a host of pernicious errors ; and because it seems to 
be intentionally held prominent as the key to the whole 
passage on which I am commenting. " Do you not know," 
adds the Apostle, " that they who minister about holy things 
live of the temple (the holy place), and they who wait at the 
altar are partarkers with the altar ? even so hath the Lord 
ordained, that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel." 

From the allusion to Judaism in this part of the passage, 
attempts have been made to derive from it some degree of 
countenance to compulsory tithing in Christian times ; and 
however absurd these attempts may be in the eyes of the 
more enlightened, some attention is due to them in arguing 
the question at issue. Our opponents tell us that the Church 
had a civil Establishment imder Moses, in which the main- 
tenance of her ministers was nationally provided for by tithing 
the produce of the land ; and why, say they, may she not be 
so provided for still ? But supposing it were admitted, which 
it is not, that the Apostle is here referring to tithes, the fact 
is exactly the reverse of what Churchmen assume it to be. 
The Establishment under Moses was not civil, but religious. 
It was as purely and entirely divine as any ordinance of the 
New Testament. Here, then, is not only a difference, but 
an essential difference, for them to consider. The Establish- 
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ment under Moses was set up by God ; but their Establish- 
ments are set up by man. The one is a Divine institution ; 
the others are himian inventions. This being the case, to 
argue, as they do, from God's to theirs, is both unwarrant- 
able and extremely dangerous ; for our duty unquestionably 
consists, not in doing what God has done, but in doing what 
He has commanded. 

But whatever the Mosaic dispensation may have been, in 
tithing or in anything else, its authority is now at an end. 
Paul qypressly speaks of it as " that which is abolished."* 
And why was it abolished ? For the avowed purpose of in- 
troducing the new and the better dispensation. " He taketh 
away the first, the He may establish the second."! Nor is 
it of any use to reply, that whatever of moral equity was in- 
corporated with Judaism must still remain in force ; for, 
first, our tithing, as may appear in the sequel, is opposed to 
moral equity ; and, secondly, the moral law, strictly taken, 
was no peculiarity of Judaism. It was the basis on which 
Judaism was founded, and it is the basis of all God's deal- 
ings with men, whether in mercy or in judgment ; but, in 
itself, it is not a matter of moveable dispensation ; it is \m- 
changeable ; it does not come and go ; it was prior to 
Judaism ; it co-existed with Judaism ; it was in its nature 
to continue after Judaism was abolished; and for these 
reasons it was not, nor ever could be, an assignable pecu- 
liarity of the Jewish dispensation. That dispensation is en- 
tirely gone ; there is not a vestige of it remaining in power 
to bind the consciences of the godly ; and it behoved it to go 
to make room for Christianity ; for the two cannot stand 
together, any more than the haze of the morning can keep 
its place before the rising sun. 

But if Judaism be abolished, its tithe-law is abolished ; for 
if it had any peculiarities at all, the law of tithing was one of 
them. Still it is chiefly in support of tithes that Churchmen 
appeal to Judaism ; although, in point of fact, it is impos* 

• 2 Cor. ill. 13. f Heb. x. 9. 
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sible for us to act upon the Jewish tithe-law unless we were in 
Jewish circumstances, living in the land promised to Abra- 
ham, and observing the rites prescribed to his seed. What 
are the bare facts of the case ? 

1. Every individual of the Jewish nation was made by 
God himself a member of the Jewish Church ; but God has 
not made every individual in Scotland, or England, or Ire- 
land, nor even every individual of His own people there, a 
member of its Established Church. Nay, although all the 
Christians in Britain and Ireland were to separate themselves 
ifrom our Established Churches, and fall into the ranks of 
Evangelical Dissent, it would be impossible to prove that, in 
doing so, they had broken any law, or done dishonour to any 
institution which God has given to the Church. 

2. In the Jewish tithe-law all was obviously fair and 
equal ; for it was ordained by God, and took effect on none 
but the members of that Church [to whose priesthood the 
tithes were given ; but in our tithe-law the case is widely 
different. The law itself has no divine sanction ; and it is 
made to take effect, not merely on the members of our Es- 
tablished Churches, but on the whole population, whether 
they be Churchmen or Dissenters, pious or impious, believers 
or infidels. 

3. The priesthood under Moses received tithe as a com- 
pensation for the inheritance, which, but for their office, 
would have been theirs in the Land of Promise;* but our 
priesthood, if such they must be called, have surrendered no 
inheritance, and therefore have no right to demand compen- 
sation. 

4. That with which Mosaic tithes were connected was not 
a human commentary on God's revealed will, but God's re- 
vealed wiU itself; whereas that with which our tithes are 
connected is a himian commentary on God's revealed will, 
and nothing else. What our State-Clergy are paid for teach- 
ing is not the simple Bible, but man's deduction* from the 

* Numbers ;icviii. 20, 21, 24, and moDy other places. 
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Bible ; for no State creed, and no Church creed,- written or 
unwritten, chartered or unchartered, can be anything else 
than a human view of divine things — ^the opinion of erring 
mortals about the unerring standard of truth ; and, there- 
fore, no man is bound to contribute for the support of such a 
creed, except in so far as he can embrace it as his own. 
With these four points of contrast staring him in his face, 
how preposterous is it for any man to appeal to the Jewish 
tithe-law as a sanction to ours ! 

It has been said that tithe was paid by the godly prior to 
the Mosaic economy, and paid, too, amidst obvious tokens of 
the divine approbation. To this our reply is brief, but con- 
clusive. Let it be paid now as it was paid then, and we are 
content. Let men be left free to give unto God, as His law 
directs, and as His Spirit within them dictates, and we ask no 
more. Jacob's * giving a tenth of his substance to God was 
a voluntary deed : the fact that he " vowed " proves that it 
was so ; let tithing become voluntary again, and the contro- 
versy is ended. As for the tithe which Abraham paid to 
Melchizedek,f it was not the produce of the soil, but the 
spoils of war ; it was not compulsory, but spontaneous ; it 
was not annual, but incidental; it was not the support of 
Melchizedek's priesthood, but an expression of Abraham's 
veneration for the priest of the Most High God ; so far as we 
know, it was never repeated ; and it was, probably, repaid 
on the spot, by sumptuous hospitality to Abraham and his 
company. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the efforts 
of Churchmen to bolster their cause by references to Jacob 
and Melchizedek, unless it be their " going down into Egypt 
for help," and arguing from the privileges of its idolatrous 
priesthood that British Church property is absolutely inaUen- 
able ! Such a pilgrimage can only show that the famine of 
good and solid argument is sore in the land of their fatherst 

But, to return to the passage before us, it so happens 
that when the Apostle says, " As they who minister about 

• Gen. xxviii. 16—22. f Gen. xiv. 18—20. 
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holy things live of the temple, and they who wait at the 
altar are partakers with the altar, even so hath the Lord or- 
dained that they who preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel," he makes a reference to Judaism, and yet no refer- 
ence to Jewish tithing at all — no reference to the very thing 
in Judaism which yields to the cause of our opponents even 
a shadow of coimtenance; an omission which cannot be 
easily accoimted for, except on the supposition that nothing 
analogous to Jewish tithings was ever intended for the Chris- 
tian Church. Had tithes for the support of Christian minis- 
ters been, in any degree, favoured by the Apostle, nothing 
could have been more to his purpose than a very pointed re- 
ference to them here, and yet it is just here that he chooses 
to be completely silent. It is true that, in his day, such a 
system of tithing as ours could not have been introduced, for 
want of Christian magistrates to compel submission, and of 
Christian soldiers to slaughter the people ; but what service 
would have been done to modem tithing had Paul but 
vouchsafed it the slightest glance of Apostolic approbation ! 
Instead of this, however, he limits the analogy to the 
things of " tlje temple " and *' the altar ; " and what were 
the things of the temple and the altar ? Just the offerings^ 
partly spontaneous and partly prescribed, but none of them 
compulsory, in our sense of the word, which were brought 
by the people to the temple and the altar, and of which the 
ministering priests, being absent from their homes, had their 
appointed shares.* What moved the people to bring these 
offerings ? Not the fear of the magistrate's sword, for such 
a motive was foreign to their nature — an extorted offering is. 
no offering — ^but love to the God of Israel, and zeal for the 
place where His honour dwelt. This, at least, was the 
spirit of the offering, as sanctioned by Mosaic law, which is 
9-11 that our argument requires ; and, in proportion as the 
people offered willingly, the provision for the priests was 
rich and abundant. Thus were even the Jewish ministers, 

* Numbers xviii. pamm» 
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when officiating at the altar, taught to look for the supply 
of their wants, not to secular coercion, but to the power of 
Jewish godliness, planted and watered by their ministrations 
in the hearts of those to whom they ministered. It was not 
from an iron-featured statute of man, but from God Himself 
appearing among His people, and warming their hearts to 
His temple and His altar, that His priests of Aaron's line 
were to expect a comfortable subsistence. Being themselves 
holy functionaries, they were ^' partakers with tTie altar ;^^ 
they shared with the altar in what was brought to the altar ; 
they lived of the things which the people made holy by de- 
voting them to the Holy One of Israel ; and " even so," 
argues the Apostle, " they which pbeach the GospeIi 

SHOULD live of THE GoSPEL." 

These remarks are sufficient to show that this passage, 
taken as a whole, distinctly teaches our doctrine about the 
mode of supporting Christian ministers; and, of course, 
that, with equal distinctness, it refutes the doctrine of our 
opponents. But there is a clause in the part of it last ad- 
duced, which deserves particular attention. The connection 
between the thirteenth and fourteenth verses is not simply 
" even so they that preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel;" but "even so hath the lokd obdained, that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel." 
It is possible that the words, " the Lord hath ordained," may 
have reference to an appointment about this matter given 
by Christ to the Apostles before He left the world ; and in 
this view the expression may be analogous to that employed 
elsewhere in reference to the Holy Supper — " I have re- 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered imto you." * 
Or the reference may be to the passage where, in sending 
out the Disciples to preach, the Lord said unto them, " Pro- 
vide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass, in your purses ; nor 
scrip for your journey, neither two coats, neither shoes, nor 
yet staves ; for the workman is worthy, of his meat."t 

♦ 1 Cor. xi. 28. f Matt. x. 9, 10. 
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But whatever be in these things, the record is, "The 
Lord " — ^the Lord Jesus Christ, the only lawgiver of the 
Christian Church — "hath ordained that" — in the sense 
above explained — " they which preach the Gospel should 
live of the Gospel." These are the words, and they are de- 
terminate ; no criticism can break their force, nor is there 
any room at all for regarding the law to which they give 
expression as a passing preliminary arrangement, meant to 
keep the ministry in being till something better could be 
provided for it. We cannot regard it as temporary, any 
more than we can regard the Jewish provision as temporary. 
It is a statute for the Christian Church in her ordinary 
settled condition, just as the " offerings " were a statute for 
the Jewish Church in her ordinary settled condition. The 
terms are explicit: the Lord hath not only permitted or 
authorized for a time, but definitely appointed, without any 
limitation as to time, or place, or circumstances, that the 
support of those who preach the Gospel should come out of 
the Gospel. This is the thing said — expressly and freely 
said — ^without caveat or restriction of any kind whatever. 
No expedient that is even plausible can set it aside ; and no 
human authority ought ever to interfere with it, any more 
than with the ordinance of preaching, or of baptism, or of 
the Lord's Supper. Preaching is ordained to continue so 
long as there are sinners to be gathered to Christ, or Chris- 
tians to be matured in the knowledge of Christ ; baptism is 
ordained to continue so long as the work of regeneration 
continues; the Lord's Supper is ordained to continue so 
long as there is a Church to be edified on the earth ; and on 
what ground, or by what analogy, is any one entitled to 
ajB&rm, that the ordinance in question is not to continue so long 
as there are Christian ministers standing in need of temporal 
subsistence in the prosecution of their spiritual work? 

Attempts, indeed, have been made to teach the people 
that this ordinance, unlike the others which have just been 
adverted to, was only provisional, and intended to be super- 
seded when Christianity should assimie its natural form. 
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This is quite intelligible, and would have great weight in 
the argument were it only true. It must be remembered, 
however, that it was the Lord who set up the ordinance, 
and that no authority but the Lord's can possibly put it 
down. Well, when and where has the Lord put it down ? 
This is the question : let it be answered, and the strife is 
ended. But it cannot be answered on any evidence that 
will bear a moment's investigation ; and it is truly deplor- 
able that one class of Christians should have to contend with 
another about a point so ftee from mystery. Do they plead 
that the course of events has superseded the ordinance ? The 
reply is obvious ; the course of events is not the rule of 
Christian faith or practice. It is not what the Head of the 
Church has permitted, but what He has commanded, which 
binds the consciences of her members. But there was a 
course of events — ^a mystery of iniquity — ^which well-nigh 
superseded pure virgin Christianity, and raised Antichrist to 
His purple throne. Is this the course of events to which 
our opponents appeal ? I know not of any other that can 
suit their argimient. It is the first that interfered with the 
Apostolic settlement, and is likely to be the last that ob- 
structs its restoration. Our British State-Churchmen, at 
least of the Mghest tone, may dislike this allusion, but they 
cannot disown it without destroying their boasted claims. 
It is the sheet-anchor of every man who calls Church-pro- 
perty by the name of patrimony ; for who can deny that, if 
patrimony it be, the present possessors hold it of Antichrist, 
and so take the place of His legitimate descendants ? But, deal 
with this matter as they may, our question remains, Has Jesus 
Christ superseded His own ordinance for the support of His 
ministers? Or where is the evidence that the fact of its 
being superseded, in Popish or in Protestant countries, bears 
the stamp of His approbation ? Let history tell its own tale. 
The ordinance in question began to be superseded in the 
days of Constantino ; although ages elapsed before the work 
of mischief which he commenced arrived at its idtimate 
enormit)^ Was Constantino an Apostle? Did he come 
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commissioned by Christ to uproot a previous ordinance, and 
to plant a better in its place ? Crowding facts compel us to 
beHeve that his favour for the Christians of his day, and his 
bounty to their ministers, was a foul and crafty job of state. 
The case is easily explained. Pure Christianity was then, as 
it is still, and ever will be, the enemy of corrupt legisla- 
tion ; it frowned then as it frowns now, on the enemies of 
civil liberty ; its ministers diffiised it, and held it up to view, 
till profligate princes saw its power, and hated it as their ad- 
versary : the demon of persecution was let loose upon these 
ministers ; but, after a long and bloody experiment, it was 
found that persecution could not destroy them ; and because 
it could not, its opposite was introduced : they were laid on 
the lap of luxury and treated as the companions of princes, 
that the pure and active spirit of their religion might be 
secularized and subdued. This is the stratagem which then 
was resorted to, and dismal has been its success. Yes, it 
was policy, a deep, designing, carnal policy, which actuated 
Constantino ; and to say that he was a Christian is only to 
reiterate the arrant nonsense we have so often heard about 
Christian princes, in the times in which we live. " To the 
Christians," says an intelligent writer, " he acted as the head 
of the Church, although, being unbaptized, he was not a 
member of it ; and to the Pagans he was jpontifex maximus 
(high priest) of their religion as long as he lived. When he 
died, the one party declared him a god, and gave him divine 
worship ; and the other canonized him as a saint, and de- 
clared him equal to the Apostles." Such is the nondescript, 
the monster in religion, who is said to have improved on the 
previous mode of supporting Christian ministers; and the 
residt of the improvement has been recorded in the follow- 
ing laconic words : — " Prior to his interference, the Church 
had wooden cups, and golden ministers ; but after it, she 
had golden cups, and wooden ministers." 

Now, pass your eyes onward from the times of Con- 
stantine, and down through the intermediate ages, till you 
arrive at the time when compulsory tithing was formally set 
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up ; and onward still, till you arrive at our own times ; and 
tell me if you see anything in the whole line of vision — any- 
thing in the circumstances which led to the establishment of 
compulsory tithing — anything in the establishment of them 
itself — anything in the effects which followed it — anything 
whatever, which a Christian can recognize as approaching 
to evidence that Christ has given His sanction to the change 
which has taken place. Alas! there is nothing; and the 
longer you pursue the search with the New Testament in 
your hands, the more are you convinced that the change is 
not of God, but of the wicked one* Can it be denied that 
in our own coimtry, so far-famed for illumination, its tender 
mercies are cruel ? Is not the blood shed for its sake in our 
poor misguided sister-land yet reeking on the earth, and 
crying to Heaven against it amidst the lamentations of the 
penniless and the bereaved ? Men may be angry with us, 
and we regret that they should ; but whether they be angry 
or not, the veil of the covering must be removed, and the 
fact must be held up to honest detestation, that, even in our 
own times, and in our own land, the far-famed dwelling-place 
of Liberty and Right, men's goods are distrained, and their 
bodies are incarcerated, and their blood is poured out on the 
high places of the field, all under pretext of providing sup- 
port for the ministers of Him, who is full of compassion, 
whose religion is emphatieally the religion of love, and who, 
when Se suffered, threatened not, hut committed himself to 
Him thatjudgeth righteously ! 

In the strength of these statements, then, which admit of 
being largely amplified, I deliberately affirm, that there 
exists an ordinance of Jesus Christ about the support of Hid 
ministers ; that this ordinance has all the attributes of perfec* 
tion and permanence ; that its nature is incompatible with 
that secular compulsion, which is essential to the very exist- 
ence of a State provision for them : and that to supersede 
this provision by an ordinance of man is to be guilty of 
systematic rebellion against the Lord of Christians* Be it 
remembered, withal, that the sources of evidence for these 
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conclusions are not here exhausted ; and that the principle 
contended for is distinctly corroborated by the general spirit 
of the Christian dispensation, by every incidental reference 
which the Christian record makes to the subject, and by the 
uniform practice of the Church, from the days of the Apostles 
downward, till we arrive at the innovations of Constantine. 

But is it true that the ordinance of man supersedes the 
Christian ordinance in reference to this matter ? This is a 
question which many of our opponents are eager to evade ; 
but however they may feel in reference to it, it deserves and 
must receive an explicit reply. Nor is there room to hesitate 
about the nature of the reply ; for as soon as the mind is 
fixed on the question, an answer distinctly affirmative starts 
into view. Is it matter of fact, that, in our State-paid 
Churches, he who is taught in the word communicates to him 
who teaches in all good things ? Do they who sow spiritual 
things in these Churches reap the carnal things of those to 
whom they sow ? Or do they who plough in the spiritual 
fields, which are fenced round by the hedge of the Establish- 
ment, plough in hope that the people will reward them by a 
dutiful attention to their temporal wants ? Every one knows 
that they do not, and that the system imder which they are 
placed puts it out of their power to do it. They who wait 
on our chartered altars do not live of the things of the altar 
but of the things of the State, or of the nation at large. The 
living and the cure of souls — to use their own phraseologj' — 
are, by the law of the land, so distinct, that a person may 
have the former without having the latter at all ; and, in 
point of fact, although a State-Clergyman should have no souls 
to cure, although scarcely an individual should come near 
him his living would be quite as good as if he were daily 
ministering to thousands. 

The excellence of the divine ordinance — ^that in which the 
wisdom and love of its author shine so conspicuously — con- 
ists in this, that, even in the things of this world, it binds 
up the minister, with his flock, or with the Church of 
which hi« flock is the section, and preserves him from the 
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snares of extraneous dependence ; whereas, the human 
ordinance separates the minister from his flock, as to the 
things of this world, throws him out upon secular depend- 
ence, and thus tends with all its force to secularize his 
character. In the one case he is made to feel that his 
pastoral industry is the best means of securing his temporal 
emolument ; but in the other case, he is made to feel that his 
pastoral industry may be greatly relaxed without tending in 
the least degree to the diminution of his temporal emolu- 
ment. In the one case, his support is the fruit of the 
Gospel which he preaches ; but, in the other case, has no 
connection with the Gospel which he preaches. In short, 
in the one case, he is simply and solely the servant of Christ, 
and of the Church for Christ's sake ; but, in the other [case, 
he is the servant of the State, living on its wages, and bound 
by its law. This is the true position of the State-paid Clergy- 
man ; and who does not see, that, instead gf turning that 
concern for his family, which is so powerfully the character 
of every virtuous man, into a channel coincident with the 
prosperity of the Church, it does the very reverse ? 

But if this be the position which the minister occupies, 
how does it stand with his flock ? Suppose I were to meet 
with a Christian friend who belongs to any of our Established 
Churches, and were to converse with him on the subject 
under discussion, pointing out the good effects which en- 
lightened respect for the scriptural method of supporting 
Christian ministers is fitted to produce — ^the honourable 
position in which it places the minister — ^the honest satisfac- 
faction which it yields to his people — ^the sense of mutual 
dependence with which it inspires the teacher and the taught 
— ^the protection which it gives to the Church against cor- 
rupting alliances — and the importance attached to it by 
Apostolical writers, who describe it as fruit which abounds 
to her accoimt ; — suppose I were to dwell on the theme till 
it lay before his mind in all the practical interest whicl* the 
New Testament assigns to it, and to press on him the duty 
and the privilege, the common equity and the common sense, 
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of feeding the man for time who feeds him for eternity, or of 
paying a free and generous attention to the comfort of his 
family for his work's sake ; — I say, suppose all this, and 
what think you would be the nature of my friend's reply ? 
At the very best, he could only say, " I respect my minister, 
and desire to see him in comfortable circimistances ; but to 
provide for him in the good things of this life is no concern 
of mine, — ^that work is taken out of my hands — ^he is the 
nation's servant, and the nation provides for him ; and as for 
the ordinance to which you refer, whatever may be in it, or 
in the exercise of Christian principle to which you say it 
gives rise, yet neither I nor any one else in the Church to 
which I belong has the smallest use for it. An ordinance of 
man has set it aside : our ministers are supported, not by us, 
but by the nation ; and whatever portion of that support 
may fall to our share is paid by us, and must be paid by us, 
not as Christians to their pastors, but as subjects to their 
civil rulers ; nor is it of any consequence at all, so far as the 
pecuniary result is concerned, although not a spark of 
Christian affection to the men or to their message should 
exist in our bosoms." 

Let it be remembered here, that we moot no question 
about exclusive rights of property which any Church on 
earth may allege for herself. We prosecute the plain 
Christian argument on the free ground which belongs to it. 
That argument is independent of all legal questionings about 
this or that property : it is above them all ; it comes not 
down to their sordid details ; and it ought to be prosecuted 
just as it would have been if these questionings had never 
existed. Let every man have his own ; let every body of 
men, civil or ecclesiastical, have their own ; but let Jesus 
Christ have His own also ; let His Church have the full, and 
free, and unsophisticated use, not of one thing, but of every- 
thing which He has appointed for her well-being on the earth. 

This little treatise would be culpably defective, unless 
further notice were taken of the injury inflicted on the 
Church by departure from the Christian ordinance for the 
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maintenance of her ministers. That injury, as exemplified 
in the State-paid Churches of our own land, not to speak of 
other lands, is far greater than even the Dissenters of former 
times supposed it to be, although they are now beginning to 
be better acquainted with it. It is true, indeed, that an 
ordinance of Jesus Christ is not to be tested by our notions 
of utility ; it is not to be observed or kept in abeyance as we 
may judge expedient : a maxim so loose would go to subvert 
all that is institution in the Christian dispensation ; but still, 
the evils incurred by our departure from a Christian institu- 
tion are, in their proper place, a legitimate source of argument 
against such departure, which, after the claims of the institu- 
tion itself are feirly established, may be resorted to with the 
utmost propriety. If it be for good that Christ gives an 
institute, evil is sure to follow the subversion of that insti- 
tute ; and, so far as our minds are suitably affected, a sense 
of the evil will stir us up to seek after the removal of its 
^ cause. Tlxgjordinary way in which the institute in question 
is subverted i^nSyli^SiaH'provision for the Ministers of the 
Gospel ; and of the varioiis evils which flow from this let 
the reader think of the three following : — It attracts improper 
pefsons^lo the ministry of the Church ; it is incompatible 
with_thfi spiritual independence of the Church ; and it is 
based in flagrant injustice. 

I. It attracts improper persons to the ministry of the 
Church'. There are tliousands of itvings, as they are called, 
iiTour three Established Churches, which, although no great 
t§&l|$tation to a young man of enterprize^ yet furnish a snug 
iind comfortable independence to personfl^ of moderate ex- 
pectations V these are known to be accessible by the ai3 of a 
little patronage ; and it is quite a matter of course, tbat.» .if 
there l)e a lad in a family who is weaker than the rest in 
body or in mind, or whose disposition is so easy and indo- 
lent "*^tet he is not likely to make his way in the .field 
of active Hfe,^Eis" parents, if able to educate hijn,_fifit iim 
aside fbl* the^Church ; they say, " We shali make a Minister 
of him, because lie is fit for nothing else." Again, there are 
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prizes in the ecclesiastical lottery, if not of poor Scotland, 
with its Pres ^ leiitm parity, yet of England and Ireland, 
wEicE axe rich enough to set fire to imsanctified ambition ; 
not a bare living, as in the former case, but affluence, a^d 
title, and rank, and influence, among the peers of the realm. 
N"ow, it is notorious— -every man sees it, and few, even of 
theT)Iindest partizans, will venture to deny it— that through 
the joint operations of these two causes, our State-Churches, 
each after its kind, are inundated with functionaries ~wR6 
have no aptitude for spiritual enterprize, because theyjafe 
not themselves spiritual men. They have taken up the 
ministry of thet Word — and other men as camal as themselves 
have aided them in doing so — ^not that they may fulfil it» 
but that they may profane it, — not in love to Jesus Christ or 
compassion for the souls of men, but that they may eat a 
piece of bread, or raise themselves up, by the ladder of 
Church preferment, to eminence on the earth. No doubt 
there are men in all our Establishments whose hearts are 
superior to these bribes — men who are justly celebrated for 
piety and learning, and who, in defiance of the system imder 
which they are placed, are breathing the spirit and doing the 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ. But these men are a mino- 
rity; they feel that they are a minority; their hands are 
weakened, and their hearts made sad, by the time-serving 
spirit of others around them ; and often, no doubt, do they 
weep in secret over the desolating tendency of a defective 
ministry. 

Now, why is it that, in Dissenting Churches, whose creeds 
resemble our statute-creeds in being equally evangelical — 
and in no other case would the comparison be a fair one — 
this great evil is not nearly so prevalent ? How comes it 
that, in the one case, the man whose heart is in the world, 
and in the other case, the man whose heart is in the Gospel, 
is brought forth to preach the Gospel ? On what principle 
is it, that, although, in the Churches of evangelical Dissent 
there are varieties of ministerial competency, and instances 
of culpable indolence, such as may be expected in any 
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Church in the present state of imperfection, yet, upon the 
whole, the ministry of these Churches is more productive, of 
Christian knowledge, and Christian piety, and Christian 
purity of life, than that of our State-Churches ? The fact is 
undeniable; candid Churchmen are free to confess it: and 
although theTg"**gre ~ varioiis peculiarities of Dissent, which, 
eacHTn its place, does something to accoimt for it ; yet it is 
ciuefly To be^ traced to the fact, that in Dissenting Churches 
thta-e is np fi;xed income secured by the State — no loimg- 
ing placejojrseifish indolence — no prize for worldly ambition 
—nomduccment to any^man to'SC^fe^after the'pasforal office, 
mJesshis heart inclines him foTafiour in'tte^brk for wHch 
tferiJlfice 'WdS created." Tt may seem invidious to amplify 
thisviewof the subject, and I cannot afford to do so at pre- 
sent ; but, in duty to the law of Christ, and in pity for the 
souls of men, it ought to be amplified ; for there is more in 
it — B, great deal more — ^than the most xmsparing of Dis- 
senters have yet brought out. The connection between the 
pastor and his flock, like that between the nurse and the 
child, is so intimate — so vitally intimate — ^that whatever 
affects him for evil or for good, is sure to affect them. If he 
be carnally minded, they will be carnally minded ; if he be 
careless about the things of God, they will be careless about 
the things of God ; but if he shall make it manifest, by his 
labours and his manner of life, that he counts all things but 
loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
his Lord, the history of the Christian pastorate bears out 
the assertion, that, at least in a degree, his flock wiU imbibe 
a similar sentiment. 

2. ICis incompa tible with the spiritual independence of 
the Church. The whole pitEToTlhe State^Chmrqh principle, 
dilute it as we may, "is to be found, ^s already hinted, in two 
tWngsT~Smaelyj_a.8tatut© fixing the national creed — ^which 
has^bth absurdity and impiety written on its forehead ; 
anS^l statute^royision for the .Clergy who teach that creed. 
I ^w j£ere is a mistake about these two things, which, rather 
strangely, seems to prevail even among those whose eyes 
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are opening to correct views of the State-Church principle. 
It is supposed that alljjifi prayi^ of the princi ple, and of 
course all the mischief it is capable of working, lies in the 
first of these two things, while the second is altogether 
ha^nnlessa or productive of positive ^ood. Or, in othe r w^^f^^^, 
that it is the statute prescnbingtheAreed^aniaolLlhe statute 
SfiCjaring the money, which oi^ht to be denounced as enslav- 
ing. Jta. the Church. Now, while we hold that, for veryi- 
cogent iieaspns^ both should be denounced with imsparing 
severity, and readily admit that, in the first blush of it; the 
former is by fer ike most revolting of the two, we at the 
same time, maintain, that the latter is, of itself, quite suffi- 
cient to subvert the independence of any Church, although 
the former had no existence ; nay, that, in point of feet, the 
State-provision for the Clergy, rather than the statute which 
fixed the creed, has been the great enslaver ever since the 
days of Constantine, 

How stands the case as to the creed ? The doctrines of 
John Calvin, with certain other matters of rubric and polity, 
have, with more or less stringency, been statute, and ordained 
to be the national belief of the three kingdoms. But has the 
statute been enforced ? Have Whigs or Tories, as they came 
into power, taken care that the clergy maintained by the 
nation's money should be faithful and efficient in teaching 
the national creed, and should teach nothing contrary to 
that creed ? Why, this has been the least of all their cares. 
They have never once thought of it, except in cases exceed- 
ingly rare ; and so it has come to pass, as all the world 
knows, that the tenets of Calvin, or of Arminius, or of 
Socinius, or of any favourite heathen moralist, were served 
up to the people at the pleasure of the incumbent : nay, that 
a greater variety of opinion has prevailed in each of our State- 
Churches than could be found, or would be tolerated, in any 
separate sect of religionists existing beyond their pale. This 
is the true account of the creed, or of the law prescribing 
the creed. So far as the doctrines of grace are concerned — 
the marrow of the Bible — Heaven's specific remedy for man's 
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moral disease — it has been a thing of parchment, and scarcely 
anything else. Although intrants into office avowed their 
belief of it, in very solemn circumstances, they were left at 
perfect liberty to abide by it pr to reject it, to preach it up 
or preach it down, as they had judged proper. 

But the statute fixing the money has not been so inoper- 
ative ; it has served the purposes of statesmen to their heart's 
content, ever ready to aid them in their plans of govern- 
ment, and never more compKant than when measures were 
in progress which bore hard on the liberties of the people, or 
intend to impair their legitimate rights. Can any one look at 
history and deny this ? Can he examine the records which 
truthfully detail the sayings and doings of our British State- 
Clergy for the last two centuries, and venture to deny it ? If 
he can, he is strong in negation, whatever may be thought 
of his penetration or candoiir. There must be a statute for 
the creed, in order to a statute for the money — common sense 
requires this, but our statesman know fiill well that it is the 
money, and not the creed, which serves their purpose. Nor 
are they ignorant — for they were not fools who set up our 
State-Churches, and they are not fools who administer them 
— that if the creed with all its defects, were fully and fervidly 
inculcated on the people — ^if its great principles of justice 
and piety were generally believed, it would prove a trouble- 
some antagonist to many of their projects. But the money 
aids them in two respects ; it moderates the zeal of ministra- 
tion, thus preventing the people fix)m receiving more 
religious intelligence — ^more free and liberalizing acquaintance 
with the great principles of the New Testament — ^than is con- 
venient for their rulers ; and it binds the clergy to the ruling 
party ; it binds them neck and heel ; so that, in ahnost every 
instance, where old grievances are to be retained, or new 
grievances inflicted, pur State-paid Clergy are sure to be found 
taking part with the oppressor against the oppressed. 

Now, let it be observed that it is not against the men who 
are so situated, and so conduct themselves, that our argument 
is directed. It is in the system that the evil lies; fhat 
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system presents temptations, and is clothed in plausibilities, 
which are too much for fallen man ; and there is no reason 
to doubt that of any twenty men in the country who have 
the heart to take the money, nineteen would be foimd acting 
as above described. But the question is, Can our State- 
Churches, viewed simply as thus supported, be called Free 
Churches ? Are they really and truly independent ? Are 
they, morally speaking, in circumstances where any man who 
knows human nature could expect them to repel extraneous 
influence, and go straight forward in following Christ ? They 
are not. The single and solitary fact that they depend for 
their specific corporate existence on the money of the State 
makes them the tools of the State ; they never have been 
anything else ; they never can be anything else ; and so long 
as any Church thinks it harmless to derive her pecuniary 
support from the State, she cherishes in her bosom the seeds 
of that bondage which has prostrated every State-Church 
that Christendom ever saw. 

The means of subsistence are things so important — so 
intimately connected with being and action, and with all that 
is agreeable in the one and in the other — that any society, 
whether civil or sacred, instinctively takes its character from 
the hand which feeds it, and bows before it in ready subser- 
viency. Money is power ; and when statesmen disburse it 
in any quantity, it is always with a view to return in power. 
But power to the giver is subjection to the receiver ; and so 
the maxim is universal, that if any Church would be really 
free, she must depend on her own resources. Civil rulers 
are well aware of this, although their pensioners may shut 
their eyes to it ; in their eyes a pensioned Church has no 
value except as an engine of government ; and were it to 
cease to be an engine of the government— yea, even of that 
kind of government which the people repudiate as adverse to 
their interests, it would soon be paid off" as an intractable 
servant who is no longer worth his wages. But our rulers 
are better up to the power of the money than to be rash in 
paying off; they know that although their slave should 
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swagger for a little, or threaten to cut and be his own man, 
yet there is a point, and that a safe one, beyond which he 
will scarcely proceed. Such a revolt among the pensioners 
as that which lately occurred in Scotland is of rare occurrence ; 
in point of magnitude, it is alone in its glory ; all analogy was 
against it; and so the wariest politicians were taken by surprise. 

The largest section of Irish Presbyterians are receiving 
what is called Begium Dontim, and, deny it as they may, it is 
the bane of their liberty. Some of their ministers who dis- 
like the Donum, plead in excuse that they cannot do without 
it ; and what is this but the tremendous admission that the 
reception of it has so crippled the energies of their people — 
so withered their willingness to support them — ^that they 
must either hang on the arm of the State, and take its en- 
croachments as they come, and wink at its many misdoings 
to their country, or drop into extinction ? No proof of vas- 
salage could be more complete ; and to say that " Ireland is 
not the soil for voluntaryism," is either to speak the sheerest 
nonsense, or to tell us, in rather odd expression, that the law 
of Christ and the devices of men cannot be made to work 
together in the affairs of His house — which, we suspect, is 
not an Irish, but a universal truth. 

Well, the State has pensioned Irish Presbyterians, that a 
sop might prove a quietus to Cerberus ; and finding that the 
experiment has wrought so well, the same State is now pro- 
posing to pension Irish Roman Catholics. Both our Whig 
and Tory leaders have avowed their readiness to do this. 
And why ? Are they becoming Papistical in their leanings ? 
No; they hate Popery as much as, ever — always excepting 
that part of it which belongs to their own creed — ^and this 
very proposal is a proof that they hate it ; for it is fear, and 
not love, which lies at the bottom of it. But they find the 
Irish Catholics to be too much for them ; they know the 
power which their priests have over them ; and by means of 
a pension they hope to reduce that power, or, at least, to 
turn it to their own advantage ; that through the priests, as 
their purchased allies, they may tame down the spirit o^ 
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independence which at present operates among their people. 
This is undeniably the design of the pension ; neither Whig 
nor Tory dares venture to deny that it is ; and so it tells us 
that, in the estimation, not of voluntaries merely, but of 
Church-and-State politicians — of men who are no mean 
judges in matters of strategy — ^money is fitter than statute 
for enslaving a religious community. 

If anyone should object that, although the above con- 
siderations may be conclusive against the external independ- 
ence of the Church, yet they do not reach that . which is 
internal or spiritual, the brief reply is, that the distinction 
is inadmissible, and the objection itself contrary to fact. The 
distinction is inadmissible ; the Church of the New Testament 
is a spiritual community ; spirituality is not only something that 
she is, but all that she is, as the Church of Jesus Christ, 
distinguished from the communities of this world ; every- 
thing about her which is not spiritual is there for the sake of 
the spiritual ; and, therefore, to suppose that the latter could, 
in any case, cease to be affected by the former, is to trifle 
with the whole subject. But, although the distinction were 
admissible, the objection foimded on it is contrary to fact, 
The money does reach that which is internal or spiritual, 
and this is the very thing in which all its power of evil lies. 
It comes from a secular institution, which in every case is 
distinct from the Church, and, in nine cases out of ten, alien 
to the Church as a spiritual institution; it comes for the 
very purpose of making the Church the handmaid of that 
secular institution ; and can it do less in such circumstances 
than tend to secularize the Church ? Nay more ; it is m,oney 
given to the ministers of the Church ; to the very men whom 
God has appointed to nurse and guard her spirituality ; and 
it is given to them for the very purpose of enticing them 
away into fields of operation not included in their spiritual 
office, and incompatible with its sacred ends. In short, the 
money comes into contact with the Church, just exactly at 
that point where its tendency to blast her spirituality is most 
likely to take effect. 
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Largesses to the Cliurch from those who are without are 
dangerous in any circumstances; but when they come in 
between her and her pastors, and buy them up for another 
master than the Lord Jesus Christ, they are so pregnant with 
evil, that we can scarcely err in tracing them down to the 
dwelling-place of the arch-destroyer. So long as her minis- 
ters are pure and free, unmoved by the smile or the frown of 
princes, and borne along by the spirit of their office, the 
Church is equal to the greatest difficulties ; but when they 
are corrupted, she is weak and helpless — an easy prey to the 
feeblest of her foes. 

3. Thcf modification of the evil which obtains in Britain 
and Ireland is based in flagrant injustice. The money given 
to our State -Clergy is taken from the funds of the nation, in 
wliicli all the people have joint property^ But all the people 
do_not belong to the Churches which receive it. Multitudes 
of them are Dissenters ; and by the system they are compelled 
to pay not only for what they do not receive, but for the 
propagation of tenets and the observance of rites which in 
their consciences they condemn. Now, we simply ask, is 
this justice ? Is it just that one man should be compelled to 
bear the cost of another man's religion ? Why, the injustice 
is so manifest, that, among men of moral discernment, it is 
perhaps doing more than anything else to accelerate the 
downfall of the whole fabric. This, however, is but a general 
view of the case ; and let us look at a few particulars. 

Mrst, It is injustice established by law; not stigma- 
tized as trespass or crime, but deliberately legalized ; set on 
high in the British statute-book ; diffused through the 
empire from its centre to its extremities : vindicated by the 
acknowledged patrons of religion and fair dealing ; and fur- 
nished with dismal facilities for sapping the foimdations of 
even common morality, among all ranks of the population. 

Second, It is injustice practised by the few upon the many. 
Dissenters from our three Established Churches are a 
majority of the cJiurcJi-going population. If we add to them 
those who, on religious grounds, cannot be claimed by either 
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party, but who agree with Dissenters on the civil question at 
issue, the majority will be found to be nearly overwhelming. 
The injustice, then, is not a small evil, barely discernible, 
and unavoidable in the working of a sound principle. No ; 
it is the arrogant injustice of a minority, who, under the 
shield of existing statute, dare to trample on the rights of 
the majority. Now, at least, it is injustice so gratuitous, so 
wanton, so extravagantly absurd, that it defies common 
decency, and rises to the enormity of a great national outrage 
on the law of the Eternal. 

Thirdly. It is injustice perpetrated by the rich upon the 
poor. There never was a grosser fallacy palmed upon a for- 
bearing people, than the impudent assertion, that our Es- 
tablished Churches are a gratuitous provision for the poor 
and labouring classes of the community. It cannot be 
denied, except by the veriest ignorance or eflfrontery, that 
the operative poor contribute far more than the rich, not 
only to the general taxation of the country, but to the par- 
ticular tax which supports our Established Churches ; so 
that, although the poor were all connected with these 
Churches, they would still be their chief pecimiary sup- 
porters ; and the amount of their privilege would only be, to 
pay for their religion through the State, at a much dearer 
rate than they could find it otherwise. The poor cannot 
buy their daily bread, without, at the same time, paying for 
the Church, for the system is so ingeniously constructed that 
the cost of her is imposed, not on the luxuries, but on the 
commonest necessaries, of life. Nor is this aU ; it is a 
maxim too long forgotten, that the operative poor, with 
their employers — who in general are a part of themselves, 
raised above the rest by their skill and industry — ^are tlis 
paying classes^ and that but for them a hopeless bankruptcy, 
individual as well as national, would inevitaby ensue. If by 
the rich man we mean the mere landowner, titled or am- 
titled, as distinguished from working men in husbandry and 
manufacture, then he is nothing, and can pay nothing be- 
yond what they enable him to pay. Without them he is a 
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be^ar, as the back-settlements of Canada very distinctly 
show him ; and therefore he should remember, that, although 
he were to give his all to the virtuous poor, except the bare 
soil, and his bare subsistence from the soil, he is only paying 
back what they, or their order, have, by honest industry, put 
into his purse. 

But, to keep by the point in hand, the poor are not all 
connected with our Established Churches; nay, they are^ 
generally speaking, the very class who have chosen to desert 
them, and have gone, as a matter of honest preference, over 
to the ranks of Dissent. This is so notorious that, in many 
parts of the country, Churchmen, to serve the purposes of 
their pride, have been wont to cast it in our teeth ; very 
complacently blessing themselves in the thought, that " none 
but the lower orders go to the Dissenters." Be it so ; we 
find glory in what they call shame ; although, of late, by 
some strange fatuity, they seem uncommonly anxious to 
share in our shame. I repeat, then, and I feel that in doing 
80 I can defy contradiction, that it is not the so-called poor, 
but the so-called rich, that find their account in our State- 
Churches, and are, therefore, moving heaven and earth to 
preserve them in all their entireness. They are the Churches 
of the rich, and not of the poor ; aye, and the rich have an 
interest in keeping them up, which is but too easily distin- 
guished from the interests of Christian piety. It is in the 
CHTTRCH, now-a-days, more than anywhere else, that our 
gentry find places and pensions for their relatives and de- 
pendaats. It is there, or among the vassals whom their 
patronage has placed there, that they find the most efiectual 
means of controlling public opinion, by schooling it into 
subserviency to their exclusive politics. It is there, in 
short, and there alone, that they hope to make a stand 
against those extensive national improvements, which, when 
obtained and consolidated, will render the British consti- 
tution, not in name only, but in reality, the wonder of the 
world. 

On these grounds, I say, and I say it advisedly, that it is 
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for the rich, and not for the poor — it is for the great ones of 
the earth, and not for the God of heaven — that our State- 
Churches are upheld. Had they nothing to support them 
but disinterested patriotism, they would not stand a twelve- 
month. They are an instrument most cunningly contrived, 
by which the poor are taxed to feed the rich, to work out 
the purposes 'of their ambition, and to keep them in the as- 
cendant ; and this renders their inherent justice absolutely 
shameless. 

JEbv/rihly. It is injustice perpetrated in the name of re- 
ligion. No man who looks around him can possibly believe 
that it is zeal for pure and undefiled religion, by which the 
advocates of our State-Churches are generally actuated. 
Facts, too numerous, and too easily authenticated, put this 
supposition out of the question. Yet religion is the grand 
pretext, under which the injustice of which we speak finds 
its defence, or its palliation. " Be it so," we are told, " that 
to compel Dissenters to support the Church is not strictly 
just, still it is all for good ; it is in the cause of religion that 
the injustice is done, if injustice it must be called, and surely 
we may strain a point where religion is concerned." Now 
there are, indeed, many points which may well be strained 
for the sake of religion ; a great many more than multitudes 
are willing to strain ; but the infelicity here is that the point 
strained is an express dictate of religion itself, which requires 
us first to do justice, and then to love mercy. The apology 
is so ill-devised as to be the very burden of the charge. In- 
justice is bad in any ca^e, but, when inflicted under the 
mask of religion, it is worst of all ; because then religion is 
wounded in the hoUse of its friends ; it is betrayed with a 
kiss ; its beauty is tarnished ; it is laid open to the assaults 
of the infidel and the profane ; and all imder the pretext of 
doing it homage? This may be for the religion of some 
parties among us 5 it itiay be worship quite congenial to the 
divinity they adore j but^ most assuredly^ it is not for, but 
directly against, the religion of Jesus Christ ; and to th^ 
wise of this world I would say, in conclusion, Beware ; do 
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no Injustice in any circumstances ; but if you wish to keep 
your deeds' of injustice from crying for vengeance to the 
very heavens, bring them not into the sanctuary of God. 
He hates robbery for burnt-offering ; His jealousy bums no- 
where so hot as around His altar ; and if you come there 
with your strange fire, you have reason to fear that His 
wrath may consume you. 
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-CONCERNING THE INFLUENCE OF THE UNION 
OF THE CHURCH WITH THE STATE UPON 
CHRISTIAN UNION AND THE PROGRESS OP 
RELIGION. 



I. — Of Chbistian Union. 

Of the nmneroiis disciples of Christ, regenerated by the 
Spirit, justified by faith, and living in obedience to the com- 
mands of Christ in the British Islands, many are to be found 
in the Established Churches of England and Ireland, and a 
much greater number in the Free Churches, in the Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian Churches of 
England, in the Presbyterian and other Free Churches of 
Scotland and Ireland. All these are bound by many obliga- 
tions to be united in heart and in effort for the promotion of 
the Kingdom of Christ. They are sheep of the flock of 
Christ ; they are fellow-servants in His household ; they are 
fellow-soldiers in His army ; they are members of His body ; 
they are brethren of the family of God. And if they are 
•divided and qiiarrelsome, it is as unnatural and disgraceful 
^is if the sheep of the same flock, the servants in the same 
Jiousehold, the soldiers in the same army, the members of 
the same body, and the brothers of the same family, should 
be enemies to one another. The reasons for their Union are 

B 2 
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many and obvious. They are tlie children of one parent^ 
who loves them all, and who wishes them to be united ; they 
are the servants of one Saviour, who has redeemed them all 
by His blood, and who would be dishonoured and grieved by 
their disunion. They maintain the same great truths ; they 
obey the same authority ; they are seeking alike to glorify 
God and to save souls; they all, and they alone, honour 
Christ by their lives ; they are all sanctified by the same 
Spirit, have embraced the noblest principles, and are adorned 
with the greatest social virtues. They are all labouring to 
serve their fellow-creatures ; they are opposing with similar 
zeal the vice and the ungodliness of the world. God will 
welcome them all, as His adopted children, to heaven, and 
they will spend eternity together in the exercise of perfect 
nffection towards each other. The truths on which they 
agree are incomparably greater than those on which they 
differ; their common interests are much more important 
than their rival interests ; their own welfare, and the welfare 
of the world, is essentially connected with their Union, and 
their Union is so important that the Lord Jesus Christ and 
His Apostles have declared it to be a mark of discipleship 
to Him, a prelude to the world's belief, and therefore their 
necessary duty. Let us listen to His words and theirs : " A 
new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as 
I have loved you that ye also love one another. JBy this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples if ye have love one to 
{mother.* . . . Neither pray I for these alone, hut for 
them also which shall believe on me through their word; that 
they all may he one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may he one in us; that the world 

MAY BELIEVE THAT THOU HAST SENT ME.f . . . Sim 

that is weak in the faith receive ye, hut not to douhtful dis^ 
putations.% . . . Wherefore receive ye one another, as 
Christ also received us to the glory of God.^ . . . 2^w, 

* John xiii. 34, 35. t John xvii. 20, 21. t Kom. xiv. 1, 

§ Rom. XV. 7. 
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X hcseech you, hrethren, marJc tJiem which cause divisions and 

■offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned; and 
avoid them* . . . Grace he with all them that love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity y\ Whatever, therefore, 
hinders this Union and encourages schism, both corrupts 
the Churches and prevents the progress of religion in the 
world. 

But either the Union of the Anglican Churches with the 
State, that is, with the world, must be discontinued, or their 
union with other Churches must remain impossible. 

By the canons of the Establishment, the living law by 
which its pastors are governed, and to which the judicial de- 
cisions of its prelates and ecclesiastical judges must be con- 
formed, all the Independent, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Pres- 
byterian Churches, and their ministers, with all who own 
them to be true Churches, and their ministers true ministers, 
are excommimicated. J They are shut out from the company 
of Christians as heathens and publicans, with whom Chris- 
tians ought to hold no fellowship, and who are to be ex- 
cluded from the Lord's Supper. Episcopal charges are often 
in harmony with these canons, condemning the purest 
Churches, the most zealous Christians, and the most devoted 
ministers of this coimtry, as schismatics, with whom the 
clergy should have little association. What may be ex- 
pected from proud and worldly-minded men when one of the 
most eminent of our Evangelical bishops has thus written in 
his latest charge ? — " Much less is our Church a sectarian 
body, as some would call it ; that is, a small number of per- 

. sons who have cut themselves off from the mass of Christians 
by certain peculiarities; but the national Church of the 
Government, nobles, and people, of our religious country at 
home and abroad. . • . Walk in charity and holy wis- 
dom towards the different bodies of Christians not of our 

• own Church. The less we are drawn into either familiarity 

• Rom. xvi. 17. t Eph. vi. 24. 

t See Canons, 9-12, 27. 
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or controversy with either of them the better J^ The Apostle - 
Paul says to us, " Him tliat is weak in the Mth receive ye 
(»f offXayu0atyi<r^i *) ; " " Receivo ye one another {nt^oayafA^annaBt 
axxuxowr) openly to friendship and familiarity." But it seems 
to this excellent bishop " holy wisdom " to avoid all such 
familiarity. Can this be a wisdom which " descendeth from 
above " (James iii. 15) ? What may we not look for from 
weak and pompous incimibents when one of the most able 
and pious of our Anglican minislers has lately written thus, 
when assigning some reasons why he would not join the 
Evangelical Alliance? " Speaking for myself, I feel myself 
pledged most willingly to the Episcopal Established Church 
of England, and I can do nothing which merges that Church 
as one of many coequal sects in Snglcmd," To associate with 
Dissenters in the Evangelical Alliance places the ministers 
and members of the Establishment on an equality with the 
ministers and members of the Free Churches ; and this is 
what this excellent minister cannot do. NotwiHistanding 
his dissent, the Establishment is only one among various co- 
equal sects in England ; it^ pious members are boimd by 
apostolic precept to receive the members of other Churches 
as brethren, that is, their equals in the Lord; but then, 
because it is established, — ^that is, because it is imited with 
the world, paid, honoured, and flattered by the world, this 
excellent minister cannot so recognize them. With him, 
therefore, the Union is clearly the great hindrance to bro- 
therhood. Were there no pretensions of an Establishment 
to be maintained, he would associate with the good and the 
wise of other denominations ; but the supremacy of the Es- 
tablishment must not be endangered, and for its sake he 
must shun their society. It is precisely when His disciples 

♦ n^ offXac/A^*"*, in the middle voice, is to take to oneself, as a helper 
or partner. Generally, in the New Testament, it expresses open and 
manifest association with another, and not any mere feeling (Acts 
xvii. 5 ; xviii. 26 ; xxviii. 2 ; PMlem. 12, 17, &c.). This open, gene- - 
rous fellowship with all our Christian brethren JPanl enjoins, and the 
good bishop forbids. 
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are dishonoured and depressed that the Lord Jesus Christ 
calls all who are not so troubled to own, honour, and help 
them.* Exactly because the brethren of Christ in Dissent- 
ing Churches are not honoured by the State, should their 
Anglican brethren manifest all brotherly kindness towards 
them ; but the Union so inflates the mind, and so warps the 
judgment, of even good and able men in the Establishment, 
that they think it their duty to augment and to perpetuate 
their depression. 

Answerable to these canons and maxims is, unhappily, the 
usual practice of the Establishment. No minister of a Dissent- 
ing Church, however eloquent, wise, or holy, can be admitted 
to an Anglican pulpit. The most consistent members of Un- 
established Churches are excluded from the table of their 
Lord, against his wishes, when Anglicans assemble at it. 
Even when they meet to celebrate the love of the Redeemer 
to his whole family, Anglicans exclude His beloved friends 
from His own table. The most devoted ministers of Christ 
in England, Scotland, or Ireland, whose talents and vir- 
tues are an honour to their country, who have been 
regularly ordained as pastors in their own denomination, 
and upon whose ministry God has set the seal of His 
approbation by the conversion of himdreds, if they 
are Nonconformists, must be reordained by the hands of a 
prelate, or the ecclesiastical law will still accoxmt them in- 
trusive laymen, and will sternly deny them, even as Con- 
formists and Anglicans, the right of preaching to the people. 

The more private intercourse of Anglicans with their 
brethren of Free Churches becomes, under these circum- 
stances, exceedingly restricted. Few of the clergy will sit 
on the same committee with Dissenters. Few join the Bible 
Society or the Tract Society; and fewer still the London 
City Mission or the Evangelical Alliance, although the 
tokens of the blessing of God have been abimdant in the his- 
tory of each of these four institutions. Against the latter, 

* Let the reader consider attentively Matt. xxv. 31 46. 
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Eyangelical ministers and magazines liaye been violent and 
imfair. An archbishop has declared he will withdraw his 
license from any curate who joins it ; and, under the dread 
of prelates and patrons, of incimibents and canons, nearly all 
the curates of ihe Establishment, and all but about 800 of 
the incimibents, have refused to offer this manifestation of 
brotherly kindness to their fellow-disciples. 

Friendly, social intercourse of a more domestic character 
between Anglican and other pastors is almost wholly un- 
known. Out of 16,000 clergy are there sixty who are in 
habits of friendly association with Dissenting pastors at their 
own houses ? In their paradise of privilege, smiled on by 
parliaments and patrons, Anglican pastors seem to say to all 
others, " Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed." 

Political enmity, as might be expected, rolls in its thun- 
dering tides to widen the gulf still more. Prerogatives to be 
preserved make the clergy eager political Conservatives ; 
while wrongs to be redressed, and mischiefs to be abated, 
hurry Dissenting pastors into association with the Whigs. 
Both grow eager, both dislike each other for that eagerness, 
and the strife between them grows more acrimonious. The 
imnatural schism, product of a Union no less unnatural, con- 
firms unbelievers in their scepticism, prolongs the noxious 
existence of Eoman Catholic priestcraft, and perpetuates the 
world's levity and ungodliness. 

For all these mischiefs who are chiefly responsible? Were 
the Union between the Anglican Churches and the world 
dissolved, their imion with other Churches of Christ would 
become practicable. And if Evangelical ministers so cherish 
their imion with the world as to make their imion with their 
brethren impracticable, will they not have to answer for it 
to God and to posterity? And when future generations 
shall have to pronoimce that their virtues and wisdom lent 
the adulterous Union of the Church with the world its chief 
support, and more than any other cause prolonged the schism 
which rent the Churches of Christ, will not the Christians of 
happier days, in the unknown future, record their conduct 
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^th deep regret ? Witli shame and sorrow will the Chris* 
tian historian of those days have to speak of the Anglican 
•Churches of our day in the following tone : — 

" The Anglican Churches of that day placed themselves 
Tinder the spiritual government of a legislature composed of 
aU sorts of characters, chosen by the world and representing 
the world. They were commanded to come out of the world 
and to be separate ; they were assured that the friendship of 
the world is enmity to Gk)d ; they knew that they were com- 
manded not to be conformed to the world, not to love the 
world, because if any man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him;* but they voluntarily sought the 
world's society, accepted the world's bribes, allowed the 
world dominion over them, and were so blended with the 
world that the world seemed the Church and the Church 
the world. Their prelates were nominees of worldly-minded 
.\ statesmen, and were often, therefore, as worldly-minded as 

their patrons. These worldly prelates the Churches owned 
as the ambassadors of Christ, and gave them a despotic 
dominion over themselves and their pastors. The aristocracy 
chose their pastors, whence it happened often that worldly 
pastors were chosen by worldly patrons, and ordained by 
worldly bishops. In utter neglect of the qualifications of a 
Christian pastor, detailed in the New Testament, they 
allowed to these worldly pastors, who were themselves igno- 
rant of the Gospel, such a power of excluding the Gospel 
from their parishes, that no Evangelical Anglican could ever 
preach to them. All the children of the parish were ad- 
mitted to baptism, all the gay and thoughtless who wished 
it came, after confirmation, to the Lord's table. The. dis- 
cipline of each Church they committed to the care of eccle- 
siastical judges appointed by the law, and to lawyers whose 
acquaintance with the ecclesiastical laws afforded no security 
4hat they either knew or loved the Gospel. Amidst this 
confrLsed and worldly mass in the Anglican Churches the 

* 2 Cor. vi. 14, 17 ; James iv. 4 ; Kom. zii. 2 ; 1 John ii. 15. 
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true ministers of Christ were few ; but these justified, with a 
strange tenacity, the adulterous Union of the Church with 
the world. And because their Dissenting brethren, as wise 
and holy as themselves, protested , against it, they disowned 
them, they refused to them their pulpits, banished them from 
the table of the Lord, shut the doors of their houses gainst 
them, and would never fight the battles of the Lord by their 
side. And yet these men, so linked to the world, so buried 
in the world, were Christians. They maintained the doc- 
trines of grace, they liv^ed pious lives, they were estimable 
and useM ministers. How strangely may habit, interest, and 
prejudice, blind even the best men to obvious duty !" 

There are some noble exceptions to the general practice, 
but do those do all that they should ? Why should pious 
Churches and their pastors wait for others to heal the 
schism ? let them heal it for themselves. Let every liberal 
and loyal disciple of Christ in the Establishment own pious 
Dissenters as brethren, their Churches as Churches, their . 
ministers as ministers of Christ ; let them support zealously 
those societies, in which pious and peaceable men of various 
sects work harmoniously together, especially the Evangelical 
Alliance, the best testimony on behalf of the duty of bro- 
therly kindness to aU our fellow-Christians which has been 
given in our day ; let them attend Dissenting chapels, sup- 
port Dissenting missions, receive with them the Supper of 
the Lord, ask them to their houses, and claim for them ad- 
mission to the pulpits of the Established Churches: then 
they wiU ftdfil the command of Christ by His Apostle, " Re- 
ceive ye one another^ as Christ also received us, to the glory 
ofQodr 

II. — Op the Pbogbess of Religion. 

All men are created by their Maker for His own glory ; 
and they are therefore required to love Him with all their 
heart, to obey His laws, to be devoted to His service ; and 
since they have neglected all this, through the corruption of 
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their nature, he expects that they repent of their sins, seek 
His mercy through jGEiith in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
and earnestly implore the renoyation and sanctification of 
their hearts by the influence of His Holy Spirit.* Failing 
to do this, they remain in the condition described in the fol- 
lowing passages of the word of God : " He that helieveth 
not the Son shall not see life, hut the vsrath of God abideth 
on him, . . . He that helieveth not shall be damned. . . • 
As many as are of the works of the law are under the curse ; 
for it is written, Cursed is every one that continueth not in 
all thinys which are toritten in the hooh of the law to do 
them. . . . If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him he anathema maranatha, an accursed thiny when the- 
Lord cometh. . . . He mil hum up the chaff* toith tm- 
qttenchahleflre. When the Lord Jesus shall he revealedfrom 
heaven with his miyhty any els, in flaminy fire, taJdny ven^ 
yeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
Gospel of our JLord Jesus Christ : who shall be punished 
with everlastiny destruction from the presence of the Lordy 
and from the ylory of his power, when he shall come to be 
ylorified in his saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believed f 

It is essential to men's welfare that they should be con- 
verted, sanctified, and saved. " What is a man profited if h& 
shall yain] the whole world, and lose his oton soul f " J The 
progress of true religion, therefore, in a nation, is of more 
consequence to it than its liberties and laws, its industry and 
its commerce. Without religion its inhabitants perish ; and 
religion carries with it liberty, prosperity, and power. 

But when our Keedemer was on the earth, he said to His 

* Prov. xvL 4 ; Rom. xi. 36 ; Rev. iv. 11 ; Matt. xxii. 37 ; Eccles. 
xii. 13 ; 1 Cor. vL 20 ; Rom. xii. 1 ; Matt. v. 3 ; Luke, xiii. 2—5 ; 
Mark, xvi. 16 ; John, iii. 8, 5, 16 ; Luke, xi 13. 

+ John, iii. 89 ; Mark, xvi. 16 ; Gal. iiL 10 ; 1 Cor. xvL 22 ; Matt, 
iii. 12 ; 2 Thess. L 7—10. 

X Matt, xvi 26. 
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irelatioiis in Galilee, " The world cannot hate you ; hut me it 
^teth, because I testify of it that the works thereof are 
evil,** ♦ The same dislike still attaclies to His Gospel. Men, 
in general, are still nnwiUing to submit to his holy law. 
*' The carnal mind is enmity against Chd^for it is not sribject 
to the law of Ghd, neither indeed can he** f And nothing 
but the influence of earnest and consistent Christians can. 
turn them to God; The word of God, though a perfect revela- 
tion of Himself and of His will, lies neglected and unknown 
where there are not living Christians to vindicate its claims. 
But earnest and consistent believers call attention to it, en- 
force its authority, expound its meaning, illustrate its prin- 
ciples by their lives, prove by their own experience that 
obedience to its laws is practicable, compel men to see the 
beauty as well as the possibility of true religion, and draw 
fiinners to Christ. And this is their vocation : " iTe are 
the salt of the earth. Ye are the light of the world. Let 
your light so shine hefore men that they may see your good 
worhs, and glorify your Father which is in heaven, . . . 
Z beseech you, therefore, brethen, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
Chd, which is yov/r reasonable service, . . . -For nxine of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself JEbr 
whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord's, For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and living. 
• . . Ye a/re not your own : for ye are bought with a price ; 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, whivh 
are God's. , . . Ye are a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people : that ye should 
show forth the praises of him who hath called you out of dark' 
ness into his marvellous light** J If all Anglican Christians 



* John, vii. 7. f Rom. viii. 7. 

t Matt. V. 13, 14, 16 ; Rom. xii. 1 ; xir. 7—9 ; 1 Cor. vL 20 ; 1 
Pet. ii. 9. 
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lived answerably to this caUing, they would accomplish^ 
with the aid of the Spirit, the moral transformatioii of 
England. 

To enable them more effectually to serve God and the 
world. Christians have been gathered into Societies or 
Churches, which at the first were composed of saints, and 
laboured for the conversion of sinners. The primitive 
Churches are thus addressed in the letters of Paul : — 

- " I^aul, a servant of JesuB Christy . . . , to all that 
le at BomCy beloved of God, called to he saints.*^ 

" I^aul, called to he an Apostle^ . . . unto the Church 
of Ood which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to he saints,^' 

'* I^aul , . . to the saints which are at JSphesus, and 
to the faithful in Christ JesusJ^ 

^^ Paul to all the saints in Christ Jesus which are a^ 
Philippi,^^ 

" Faul to the saints and faithful brethren which are at 
Colosse:\ 

These primitive Churches, being thus composed generally 
of saints and faithM brethren, laboured in the cause of 
Christ, and converted sinners to Him. The £uth and piety 
of the Church at Jerusalem are recorded in the second 
chapter of the Acts. The residt is thus stated : " And the 
Lord added to the Church daily to^j <r»»gof*i»owr, the saved ""^ 
When the members of this pious Church were driven from 
their homes by persecution, " They that were scattered ahroad 
went every where preaching the word : and some of them 
were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who when they were come 
to Antioch spake tmto the Grecians, preaching the I/ord 
Jesus, And the hand of the Lord was with them ; and a 
great number believed and turned unto the LordJ'\ 

The Eomans manifested so. much piety, that their faith 
was spoken of throughout the whole world. J The Philip- 
pians willingly shared in Paul's labours and sufferings for the 

♦ Acts ii. 47. t Acts viii. 4 ; xi. 20, 21. t Rom. i. 8. 
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"sake of the Gospel.* And to the Clmrcli at- Thessalonica 
Paid wrote, " Ye were ensamples to all that "believe i% 
Macedonia and Achaia, Ibrfrotn you sounded out the word 
of the Lordy not only in Macedonia and Achaia, hut also in 
everyplace yowr faith toward* Ood is spread abroad: so that 
we need not to speak anythiny,'*\ There are 18,000 AngK- 
can Churches, possessed of greater adyanti^es than the 
primitive Churches : if all these were, like them, composed 
of saints and faithful brethren, labouring for the glory of 
Christ and the salvation of souls, how soon wotdd the whole 
nation be leavened by the Gospel ! 

For the improvement of the Churches and for the con- 
version of the careless, Christ has forther appointed pastors 
and evangelists, of whom we read in the New Testament, 
" that they must be lovers of good men, sober, just, holy, 
temperate, holding fast the faithful wordJ* J And they have 
received from Christ the following commands : " 2hke heed 
unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of God, 

which Se hath purchased with Sis own blood,^ 

Meditate upon these things, give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear unto all. Take heed unto thyself, 
<ind unto the doctrine : continue in them : for in doing this 
thou shall both save thyself and them that hear thee,^^^ If 
the 16,000 pastors and ministers of the Anglican Churches 
were living according to these divine commands, England 
wotdd soon turn to Christ. 

But what is the actual state of the Establishment? 
Myriads of its members have nothing of Christianity but 
the name, received in infency by baptism, and retained 
without one spontaneous act of their own: and millions do 
nothing whatever to promote the cause of Christ. Its 
1 3,000 Churches are generally without evangelistic activityj^ 

♦ Phil. i. 7. t 1 Thess. 7, 8. 

t Eph. iv. 11, 12 ; 1 Tim. iu. 2, 3, 6 ; Tit. i. 7—9. 

§ Acts, XX. 28. II 1 Tim. iv. 15, 16. 
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-without Tjrotherly fellowsHp, without dbcipline, without 
spirituality, without Mth. Like Laodicea, they are luke- 
wann ; like Sardis, they have a name to live and are dead * 
Of its 16,000 ministers, about 1,568 do nothing;! about 
6,681 limit their thoughts and labours to small parishes, 
which contain from 150 to 300 souls ; while others in cities 
and towns profess to take charge of 8,000 or 9,000 souls. J 
And of the 12,923 working pastors of Churches, I fear, from 
much inquiry and from various symptoms, that about 
10,000 are unconverted men, who neither preach nor know 
the Gospel. § 

When Chiu'ches become corrupt, and when their pastors 
become worldly, mercenary, or proud, it is impossible that 
imbelievers shotdd renoimce their scepticism, or that religion 
shquld make progress in society. Whatever, therefore, 
corrupts the Churches of a nation, is fetal to the nation itself. 
But the Anglican Churches and pastors are corrupted ; and 
the Union being one principal cause of their corruption, the 
Union is at this time one great obstacle to the progress of 
religion in the coimtry. 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the country 
by placing the Anglican Churches under the ecclesiastical 
government of worldly politicians assembled in Parliament, 
including Eoman Catholics and Unitarians, who cbntroul 
them in spiritual things, determine the mode in which their 
pastors are to be chosen, perpetuate their felse doctrine, and 

* Rev. iii. f Horsman, p. 20. % Ibid. pp. 20, 21. 

§ The plain declaration of this melancholy fact will, of course, excite 
much indignation. All those inculpated will naturally call it un- 
charitable, libellous, bigoted, &c. I can only say I have visited every 
part of England and have made much inquiry. No one would more 
,gladly than myself be convicted of error in this matter ; but with 
sorrow I must profess with Paul, viartvo/tAiv, Sio k(x\ XaXou^ev, 2 Cor. iv. 
13. If any earnest man doubts the fact, let him only ask the testi- 
mony of competent persons in various agricultural counties respecting 
the ministers of their own neighbourhoods, and he will find, if I mis- 
talce not, that I have overstated the number of earnest Anglican 
j)astors. 
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prevent the exercise of discipline. How can tlie blessing of 
God descend upon this Union of the Churches of Christ with 
strangers to Him ? How can Churches so governed eyer 
bring the nation to faith and godliness ? 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the country 
by giving undefined and arbitrary power over the Churches 
to prelates, who, being the nominees of politicians, must be 
often as worldly as their patrons. These worldly prelates 
exercise incalcidable influence upon the Churches by their 
example, by their chaplains and archdeacons, by their ex- 
tended patronage, by their discretionary power in ordination,, 
by their tyrannical right of license, and by their visitation 
charges ; all which influence increases the worldliness and. 
the deadness of the Establishment. 

The Union checks the progress of religion in the coimtry 
by giving to worldly patrons the right of naming the pastors 
of the Churches. Continually may the rich and the great, 
of whom our Lord has said that it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for them to enter the 
kingdom of heaven,* pour over the parishes of the land a 
majority of worldly presentees like themselves. In addition 
to this, they hold fest imder their worldly influence all the 
expectants of preferment, who can look for income and 
prosperity from nothing but their favour ; and thus they can 
effectually defeat all efforts to raise the Churches to more 
spiritiiality, faith, and love. 

The Union frirther checks the progress of religion in the 
country by investing these, worldly nominees of worldly 
patrons with exclusive spiritual jurisdiction, under the 
bishops in their respective parishes. If, indeed, about 
10,000 out of the 12,900 pastors of the Establishment, 
manifest, by their opposition to evangelical doctrine and 
their dislike of evangelical societies, by their want of 
earnestness in their ministry, and their hatred of pious and 
peaceable dissenters, that they are imconverted men, to these 

* Matt. 3dx. 3, 4. See also 1 Cor. i. 26 ; James, ii. 5—7. 
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the Union gives the right of excluding from their parishes 
all Anglican ministers who are more enlightened and more 
earnest than themselyes. The parishioners have no voice in 
the matter. The whole parish may (desire to hear the 
* Gospel from the lips of a stranger. His preaching would, 
perhaps, revivify the Church, they have a natural right to 
hear him, but the Union has given the negligent, idle, and 
imgodly pastor, the right of declaring that they shall hear no 
one but himself. 

It is impossible that the Establishment, under the control 
of worldly politicians, led by worldly prelates, and taught 
by worldly pastors chosen by worldly patrons, can possibly 
extend the empire of spiritual religion through the land. 
How can worldly prelates and pastors make men better than 
themselves ? Themselves unconverted, they must leave their 
countrjrmen imconverted too. And so long as worldly 
politicians and worldly patrons'have the absolute nomination 
of the pastors of the Establishment, so long the Establish- 
ment must be worldly and the nation irreligious. 

The Union further checks the progress of religion in the 
coimtry by leading to a common belief that AngHcan pastors 
are mercenary. Nothing is more fatal to the influence of 
pastors than this belief concerning them, except, indeed, it 
be to be guilty of the sin laid to their charge. But to this 
the Union tempts many pastors. When peerages and 
palaces, deaneries and prebendal stalls, masterships and 
fellowships, rich livings and pleasant mansions, glitter before 
the eyes of young men as rewards of clerical talent, how 
can they fail to be attracted by them ? Many of the cleverer 
sort, and of those connected with patrons, certainly become 
pastors, not from delight in the duties, but through desire for 
the gains. It is no less certain, that the world, in which 
the love of money is a prevailing passion, believes this to be 
more generally true than it is in fact. How can they see 
men, who are remarkable neither for piety nor pastoral dili- 
gence, but men of good abilities, or with great connections, 
climbing to the possession of ecclesiastical power and wealth 
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without believmg that they chose the profession for the sake 
of those glittering rewards? And if this belief is wide- 
spread among the people, as it must be, what can more 
effectually neutralize the religious influence of the clergy, or 
more generally expose religion itself to popular contempt ? 
Still more, how can they see livings, that is the pastor's 
income, to which the pastor's right is ia effect attached, 
bought and sold with all the bargaining which would attend 
the sale of a cargo of sugar or of cotton, without feeling 
that their pastors are not heaven-sent, nor heirs of apostolic 
authority ? 

The nomenclature of " the Church *' is further calculated 
to establish this conviction in the minds of the multitude, 
and shows to how great a degree the idea of personal honour 
and advantage is connected with the clerical profession. 
Seldom are the clergy of the Establishment called pastors, 
ministers, or presbyters, the names by which the New 
Testament designates the preachers of the Gospel ; but they 
are called as follows : — 

Prelates, prcelati^ advanced before others. Dignitaries, 
those who have attained to dignity. Kectors, rectorea, rulers. 
Incumbents, from incumhens, lying upon anything — ^an in- 
cumbent load which the Church must support. Parsons, 
persona, the chief persons of the parish. And their office, 
instead of being called the pastoral charge, or episcopate 
(iwaxow^), as it is in Scripture (1 Tim. iii. 2), is termed — ^A 
Living, or that which will enable the incumbent to live ; A 
Benefice, heneficium, a thing for his advantage ; and A Pre- 
ferment, a thing to advance him in the world. 

How could these names have superseded the scriptural 
names, unless the ideas which they convey had first super*- 
seded the true ideas of the ministry of the word, both 
among clergy and people ? And now they bear their fruity 
and the professed ministers of Christ are believed to seek 
honour, ease, and wealth just as the lawyer, the merchant, 
or the tradesman. 

There are some, indeed, who are, beyond suspicion. 
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earnest and painstaking men, who are destined to fill no 
stalls and to wear no mitres, upon whose teaching the bless- 
ing of the Spirit rests. They are the strength of the 
Establishment ; they give a salutary impulse to the piety of 
the nation ; they bring a blessing on the land. And these 
are hindered and crippled by the Union. Frowned on by 
unevangelical bishops, by the potent magnates of their 
neighbourhood, and by the worldly incumbents, who feel 
condemned by their zeal, they must admit all sorts of persons 
to the sacraments, they can exercise no discipline within 
their churches ; they must not preach Christ beyond the 
narrow bounds of their own parishes without leave of the 
incumbents ; and while condemned to associate as brethren 
at visitations and confirmations, &c. &c., with imconverted 
men, who dislike them and their principles, they are obliged 
to refuse their pulpits to the most fervent evangelists among 
their brethren of Free Churches ; dare not associate with 
them freely, or generously own them, and thus share in the 
guilt and mischief of the Anglican schism. 

The Union further hinders the progress of religion in the 
country by checking the activity of the Anglican Churches. 
These Churches are destitute of activity, of discipline and of 
brotherly fellowship. Their members generally do little to 
promote the salvation of souls ; they are quietly associated 
in Church-membership with those who make no profession 
of godliness, and they are strangers to each other. The 
Union has done all this, because it has given them worldly 
pastors to be their rulers and incumbents ; it has taken the 
right of discipline out of their hands ; it has given to nearly 
all the parishioners, not being " saints and faithM brethren" 
of Free Churches, the right of admission to Christ's ordi- 
nances, and has boimd up, in one frozen mass, those who 
have no agreement in doctrine, no mutual esteem, no common 
objects, and no church-meetings. How can such churches 
labour for Christ ? 

From the Apostolic Churches the word of the Lord sounded 
forth; they shone among their neighbours as lights; their 
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faith was spoken of throughout the whole world ; and walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost they were multiplied.* But what number of Anglican 
Churches of the 13,000 thus bless their neighbourhoods, 
and spread around them the knowledge of Christ ? When 
the Church of Jerusalem was threatened by the powerful 
and abhorred by the bigot, but strong in faith, confessed the 
lordship of Christ, consented to great sacrifices for His sake, 
met often in His name, and loved each other as brethren, 
th^i, " the Lord added to the Church daily those who were 
saved ; " f and to such a Church He wotdd add them again. 
But how can these Anglican Churches, half church, half 
world, lying open to all comers, except the saints in Dissent- 
ing Churches, a miscellaneous ^gregate of all characters, 
principles, and opinions, act upon the conscience or the 
heart of any worldly man ? The unbeliever scorns the im- 
pure mixture, and the mass of the people are increasingly 
alienated from them and from their pastors. 

The Union further checks the progress of religion in the 
country by perpetuating schism. Preventing all revision of 
the canons, it holds down the bishops, ecclesiastical judges, 
and clergy, to the corrupt and schismatical dogma that Dis- 
senters are schismatics. Although they alone have awakened 
many a country village from a death-like torpor, and through 
them two or three miUions of our countrymen in cities and 
manufacturing districts, who would have been without in- 
struction, ready like the mob of Paris to preach anarchy from 
the smoking and sanguinary summits of their barricades, are 
now gathered into loyal, orderly, and exemplary Churches of 
Christ, the Union has taught Anglicans to regard their 
labours as a misfortime, to esteem their existence a social 
blot, and to exclude them from their pulpits, their altars, and 
their friendship. By this contempt and suspicion even 
patient men are roused to indignation, and men of sterner 

* 1 Tliess. i. 2, 3, G, 8 ; Phil. ii. 15, 16 ; Rott. i. 8 ; Acts ix. 31. 
* t Acts ii. 47. 
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mould indulge in those bitter vituperations of the Establish- 
ment and its pastors, of which it is only an imperfect pallia- 
tion to say that they were cruelly provoked. The violence 
of both parties hinders the progress of the Gospel. If these 
be the fruits of faith in Christ, it seems better to mauy not 
to believe. Since each party proscribes the other as an 
enemy, and the world knows not which to believe, why 
should it not treat them both as enemies to its peace? 
Since they cannot convince each other of the truth of their 
doctrines, how should they convince the rest of mankind ? 
As each declares the other to be wrong, the world may think 
both wrong. It cannot understand their reasonings, but it 
can appreciate their passion ; their conclusions may be ob- 
scure, but their anathemas are very plain. The result is, 
that many believe nothing to be at the bottom of this strife 
between^ the Anglicans and their rivals but selfishness, 
cupidity, and pride. For this conclusion, and the conse- 
quent enmity to religion which grows up in the nation, the 
Union and its adherents are mainly responsible. " Woe to 
the world heeatise of offences ! For it must needs he that 
ofences come; hut woe to that man hy whom the offence 
Cometh I " 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND EFFECTS OF THE 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 



It will now become our business to enquire how far the 
disadvantsiges which are incidental to Beligious Estab* 
^shments actually operate in our own, and whether th^re 
subsist any additional disadvantages resulting from the 
peculiar constitution or circumstances of the English 
•Church. 

Wehave no concern with religious opinions or fonns ofchurdb 
government, but with the church as cownected loith the ttate* 
It is not with an episcopalian church, but with an established 
t^hurch, that we are concerned. K there must exist a re- 
ligious establishment, let it by all means remain in its present 
liands. The experience which England has had of the eleva- 
i)ion of another sect to the supremacy, is not such as to make 
lis wish to see another elevated again.* Nor would any sect 

* The religious sect who are now commonly called Puritaiuiy ** pro- 
hibited the use of the Common Prayer, not merely la churches, 
chapels, and places of public worship, but in any private place or 
family as wel}, under a penalty of five ponnds for tiie first offence, ten 
pounds for the second, and for the third a year's imprisonment."* 
These men did not understand, or did not practise the fundamental 
duties of toleration. For religious liberty they had still less regard.. 
^ * They passed an ordinance by which eight heresies were made punish- 
able with death upon the first offence, unless the offender abjured his 
errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. Sixteen other opinions were to 
be punished with imprisonment, till the offender should find sureties 
that he would maintain them no more."t And they quite abolished 
the episcopal rank and order, as if each church might not decide for 

« Southey's B ook of the Church. f I«^ 
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whioli takes a just view of its own 'religious interests desire 
the supremacy for itself. 

The origin of the English establishment is papal. The 
political alliance of the church is similar now to what it 
was JA the first years of Henry VIII. When Henry coun- 
tenanced the preachers of the reformed opinicms, when he 
{Presented some of them with the benefices which had 
hitherto been possessed by the Romish clergy ; and when at 
length these benefices and the other privileges of the state 
religion were bestowed upon the " reformed'* only— no 
essential change was e&cted in tiie political oonstitutioii of 
Qie church. In one point indeed the alliance with the state 
was made more strict, because the supremacy was liransferred 
from the pope to the monarch. 60 that the same or a kindred 
political character was put in connection witii other men and 
new opinions. The Church was altered but the establishm^t 
remained nearly the same : or the diffiarence that did obtain 
made the establishment more of a state religio» than before. 
The origin therefore of the English establishment is papal.. 
It was planted by papal policy, and nurtured hy pervading , 
auperstition : and as to the transfer of the supremacy, but 
little credit is due to its origin or its motives. No reverence 
is due to our establishment on account of its parentage. The 
church is the. offupring of the Beformation— the church 
establishment is not — It is not a daughter of Protestantism 
but of the Papacy — ^brought into unnatural alliance with & 
better faith. Unhappily, but little anxiety was shown by 
sonie of the reformers to purify the political character of the 
church whi^ its privileges came into their own hands. They 
declaimed against the corruptions of the fcMrmer church, but 
were more than sufficiently willing to retain its profits and its 
power. 

The alliance with the state of which we have spoken, as 

itself by what form its discipline should be conducted ! To have 
separated the civil privileges from the episcopal order was within the 
province of the Legislarture, and to have abolished those privil^jea 
would, we tjiink> have been wise. 
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lihe inseparable attendant of religious establishments, is in 
Ijbis country peculiarly close. **Ohurcb and State" is a 
phrase that id continually employed, and indicates the in* 
'timacy of tlie oomiexion between them. The question then' 
-arises, whether those disadvantages which result genersQly 
from the alliance, result in this country, and whether the 
v|>eculiar intin^acy is attended with peculiar evils. 

Bishops are virtually appointed by the prince ; and it is 
manifest that in the present principles of political affairs, 
"regard will be had, in their selection, to the interests of the 
state. The question will not always be, when a bishopric 
becomes vacant, who is the fittest man to take the overs%ht 
of the Church ? but sometimes — ^What appointment will 
most effectually strengthen the administration of the day ?-^ 
Bishops are temporal pe^rs, and as suchtiiey have an efficient^ 
•ability to promote the views of the government by their 
votes in parliament. Bishops in their turn are patrons : and 
it becomes also manifest i^at these appointments will some- 
limefi be regulated by kindred views. He who was selectee^ 
hj the cabinet because he would promote their measures, and 
■who cannot hope for advancement if he opposes those 
measures, is not likely to select clei^ymen who oppose them^ 
Many ecclesiastical appointmentd, again, ai^ in the hands of 
iitie individual officers of government — of the Prime Minister, 
for example, or the Lord Chancellor. That these officers 
will frequently regard political purposes, or purposes foreign 
iio the toorth of men, in nu&ing these appointments, is plain, . 
Now, when we reflect that the highest dignities of the church' 
•are in the patronage of the king, and that the influence of 
their dignitaries upon the inferior clergy is necessarily g¥eat, 
it becomes obvious, that there will be diffused through the' 
general whole of the hierarchy a systematic alliance with the 
ruling power. Nor is it assuming anything unreasonable^ 
to add, that whilst the ordinary principles that actuate man- 
kind opers^, the hierarehy will sometimes postpone th& 
interests of religion to their own. 

Upon the practical authority of cabinets over the church 
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Bishop Warborton makes himself somewhat mirthful:— 
^'The rabbins make the giant Gog or Magog contemporaiy 
with Noah, and convinced bj his preaching. So that he was 
disposed to take the benefit of the ark. But here ky the 
di^tre^s — it by no means suited hi9 dimensions. Therefore, i^ 
he could not enter in, he contented himself to ride upon it 
astride. Image now to yourself this illustrious cavalier^ 
mounted on his hicJeney^ and see if he does not bring before 
you the churchy bestrid by son^e lumpish minister of state, 
who turns and winds it at his pleasure. The only difference 
is, that Gt)g believed the preacher of righteousness and reli* 
gion."* 

If, then, to convert a i^eligious establishment into "^ a means 
of strengthening or diffusing influence, serves only to debase 
it, and to introduce into it numerous corruptions «and 
abuses,'' these debasements, corruptions, and abuses must 
necessarily subsist in the establishment of England. 

And first as to the church itself. — It is not too much to 
believe that the honourable earnestness of many of the re- 
fbrmers to purify religion from the corruptions of the papacy^ 
was cooled, and eventually almost destroyed by the acquisi- 
tion of temporal immunities. When they had acquired 
them, the unhappy reasoning began to operate — Let tu let 
well alone : if we encourage further changes our advantages 
will perhaps past into other hands. We are safe as wearer 
and we will not endcmger the loss <f present benefits hf 
further reformation. — What has been the result ? — That the 
church has never been fiilly reformed to the present hour. If 
any reader is disposed to deny this, I place the proposition 
not upon my feeble authority, but upon that of the member^ 
of the church and of the r^ormers themselves. The reader 
will be pleased to notice that there are few quotations in 
the present chapter except from members of the church of 
England. 

*' If any person will seriously consider the low simd super* 

* Biahop Warbtirton's LetUrs to Bishop Huid, Lettir 47. 
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«titious state of the minds of men in general in the time of 
James L, mudi more in the reigns of his predecessors, he will 
not be surprised to find that there are various matters in our 
€eeUtiastieal eomtHuUon tvhieh require some aUeraiion. 
Our forefathers did great things, and we cannot be sufficiently 
thankftd for their labours, but much more r^nains to be 
^<me."* Hartley says of the ecclesiastical powers of the 
Christian world — ** They have all left the true, pure, simj^e 
religion, and teach for doctrines the commandments of men. 
I^ey are all merchants of the earth, and have set up a king- 
dom of this world, abounding in riches, temporal power and 
external pomp/'f Dr. Henry More (he was zeidous for the 
honour of the Church) says of the reformed Churches, they 
have *' separated from the great Babylon to build those that 
are lesser and more tolerable, but ydt'not to be tolerated for 
ever.^t 

^' It pleased Ood in his unsearchable wisdom to suffer the 
progress of this great wori^, the Eetbrmation, tobe stopped in 
ike midway J and the effects of it to be greatly weakened by 
many unhappy divinona among the reformed/'§ 

*^ The innovations introduced into our Beligious Establish- 
ments at the Eeformation, were great and glorious for those 
times : but some further innovations are yet wanting (would 
to God they may be quietly made!) to bring it to p^ec- 
tion/'B 

'' I have always had a true zeal for the church of England ; 
yet I must BS^j-^here are many things in it that have been 
vejy uneasy to me.'^^ 

* Simpson's Plea, p. 137. 

t Essay on Man, 1749, v. 2, p. 370. 

t Myst. of Iniquity, p. 553. This poor man found that his language 
laboured under the imputation of being unclerical, unguarded, and 
impolitic; and he afterwards showed solicitude to retract it. See 
p. 476, &c. of same work. 

§ Dr. Louth, afterwards Bishop of London: VisUcUion Sermon. 
1758. 

II Dr. Watson, Bishop of liandaff: Misc. Tracts, v. 2, p. 17, &c. 

H Bishop Burnet : Hist. Own Times, v. 2, p. 634. 
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^ Cranmer, Bueer, Jewel, and others, ttoyer considerect 
the reifonnatioii irtiaeh took plmoe in their own times as com- 
plete.''* 

Long after Craomar^s days, some <^ the brightest oma^ 
.mente of the Chnreh still tlK>ught a reformation was needed^ 
Tillotson, Patriek, Tennison, Kidder, Stillingfieet, Bnmet, 
and otiiers^t Ondeay^ured a further rrformatioiii though in 
vain. 

" We have heen contented to sxxSex our religious constitu- 
tion, our doctzines, and ceremonies, and forms of public 
worship, to remain nearly in the same unpwrgtdy aduUeraied, 
and mtpertiiHcmi state in which the original . reformers lefb 
them." t 

I attribute this want of r^ormation primtarily to the 
political aUianoe of the Church* Why should those who 
have the power to effect it refose, unless it was thsCt they 
feared some ill result ? And what ill results could arise from 
religious reformation if it were not the endangering of tem- 
poral advantages P 

" I would only ask,*' said Lord £ac<to, two hundred yeara 
• 1^, '^ toh^ the civil state should be purged and restored by 
good and wholesome laws, made every third or fourth year in 
parliament assembled, devising remedies as fast as time 
breedeth mischief ; and eantrariwisej the ecclesiastical state 
should still continue upon the dregs of time, and receive no altera^ 
tiom now for these five-and-^orty years and more. — If St. John 
were to indite an epistle to the Church of England, as he 
did to them of Asia, it would sure have the clause hdbea 
qdversus te paucaJ*^ What would Lord Bacon have said if 
he had lived in our day, when two hundred years more have 
passed, and the Establishment still continues " upon the dregs 
of time!" but Lord Bacon's question should be answered ; and 
though no reason can be given for refusing to reform a cat$8& 
can be assigned. 

* Simpson's Plea. f Id. t Id- 

§ Works: Edit. 1803, v. 2, p. 527. 
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^ Whatever troth there may be in idie propositioii whieK' 
disserts that the mtiltitade is fond of iniftovation, I think 
that the proposition which asserts ■ that ths prteithood 
49 averse from reformation^ ie fifr more generally trueP ♦ 
This is the canse. Thej who have the power (^ reform- 
ing, are afraid to touch the fabric. They lire afraid to 
remove one stone however decayed, lest another and 
another should be loosened, until the fabric, as a political 
institution, should falL Let us hear again episcopal evidence^ 
Bishop Porteous informs us, that himself with some other 
clei^ymen, (amongst whom were Dr. Percy and Dr. Yoric, 
both subsequently bishops,) attempted to induce the bish<^ 
to alter some tldngs '* wluch aU reasonable persons agreed 
«tood in need of amendment." The answer giv^i by Axoh-^ 
bishop Comwallis was exactly to the purpose— <* 1 have 
consulted, severally, |my brethren the bishops ; and it is the 
opinion of the bench in general, that nothing can in prudence 
be done in the matter." f Here is no attempt to deny the 
•existence of the evils — ^no attempt to show that they ought 
not to be amended, but only that it would not '^ be prudent'' to 
«mend them. What were these considerations of prudence ? 
Did they respect religion P Is it prudent to purify religioua 
o£Blces ? Or did they respect the ten^poral privileges of the 
Church ? — ^No man surely can doubt, that if the Church had 
been a religious institution only, its heads would have thought 
it both prudent and right to amend it. 

The matters to which Bishop Porteous called the attention 
of the bench were, '' the Liturgy, but especially the Articles.'* 
These Articles afford an extraordinary illustration of that 
tendency to resist improvement of which we speak« 

" The reqiiiring subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles is a 
;great imposition." J " Do the Articles of the Church of 
England want a revisal ? — Undoubtedly." § — In 1772,. a 

* Bishop Watson: Misc. Tracts, r. 2. 

+ Works of Bishop Porteous: vol. 1. 

-X Bishop Burnet: Hist Own Times, v. 2, p. 654. 

.§ Bishop Watson: Misc. Tracts, v. 2, p. 17. 
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ofericftl pdsiiaon was presented to the Hotise of Commons for 
relief upon the subject of subscription : and what were the 
sentittents of the House respecting the Articles? One member 
said '^ I am persuaded they are not warranted by Scripture^ 
and I am sure they cannot be reconciled to common sense."*' 
Another — " They are contradicted, absurd, several of them 
damnable, not onl^in« religious and speculative light, but 
also in a moral and practical view." t Another—" The 
Articles, I am sure, want a revisal ; because several of theaoi 
arehetefodox and absurd, warranted nether by reason nor by 
Scripture. Many of them se^n calculated for keeping out of. 
the^Church all but those who will subscribe any thing, and 
sacrifice every consideration to the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness."^ And a fourth said — "Some of them are, in my 
opinion, unfounded in, some of them inconsistent -miihy 
reason and S cripture ; and some of them subversive qf the 
very genius and design of the Gospel.'' § The Articles found 
it appears, in the House of Commons one, and one only 
defender ; and that one was Sir Eoger Newdigate, the mem- 
ber for Oxford.|| — And thus a *' Church of Christ" retains in 
its bosom that which is confessedly irrational, inconsistent 
with Scripture, contradictory, absurd, subversive of the very 
genius of the Gospel : — ^for what P Because the Church h 
alUed to the State ; because it is a Eeligious JSstabliehnient. 

There is such an interest, an importance, sm awfulness in 
these things, resulting both from their effects smd the respon* 
sibility which they entail, that I would accumulate upon 
the general necessity for reformation some additional testi- 
monies. 

In 1746 was presented to the convocation, " Free and 

* Lord George Germain. + Sir "William Meredith. 

t Lord John Cavendish. § Sir George Sackville. 

11 Pari. Hist. v. 17. The petition, after all this, was rejected by 
two hundred and seventeen votes against seventy-one. Can anything 
more clearly indicate the /ear of reforming? — ^a fear that extends itself 
to the State, because the State thinks (with reason or without it) that 
to endanger the stability of the Church were to endanger its own. 
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Candid Disquisitions by Dutiful Sons of the ChurcV' ^ 
which they say, " Our duty seems as clear as our obligations 
to it are cogent ; and is, in one word, to reform.** Of this 
book Archdeacon Blackburn tells us that it was treated witli 
f much contempt and scorn by those who ought to have paid 
the greatest regard to the subject of it;'* and that "it 
caused the forms of the church to be weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, where they have been found greatly want- 
ing r* 

" Our confirmations, and I may add even our ordinations 
Jbr the sacred ministry are dwindled into painful and dis- 
gusting ceremonies, as they are usually administered.'*! 

Another archdeacon, who was not only a friend of the 
Church but a public advocate of Beligious Establishments, 
says, " Reflection, we hope, in some, and time we are sure in 
all, will reconcile men to alterations established in reason. 
If there be any danger it is from some of the clergy, who 
would rather s^jfer the vineyard to he overgrown with weeds 
than stir the ground ; or, what is worse, call these weeds the 
fairest flowers in the garden." This is strong language : that 
which succeeds it is stronger still. " If we are to wait for im- 
provement till the cool, the calm, the discreet part of mankind 
begin it ; till church governors solicit, or ministers of state 
propose it I will venture to pronounce, that (without His 
interposition with whom nothing is impossible) we may 
remain as we are till the renovation of all things." X Why 
** Church governors" and " ministers of State" should be so 
peculiarly backward to improve, is easily known. Ministers 
of State are more anxious for the consolidation of their power 
than for the amendment of Churches ; and Church governors 
are more anxious to benefit themselves by consolidating that 
power, than to reform the system of which they are the heads. 
But let no man anticipate that we shall indeed remain as we 

* The Confessional. + Simpson's Plea. 

J ** A Defence of the Considerations on the propriety of requiring a 
subscription to Articles of Faith." By Dr. Paley: p. 35. 
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Hre tin the renoyation of aU things. The work will be done- 
though these refuse to do it. ^* Ifi" says a statesman, " the^ 
friends of the Church, instead of taking the lead in a mild 
reform of abuses, contend obstinately for their protection, and 
treat eTcry man as an enemy who aims at reform, they will' 
certainly he ov^atoered at last, and the correction applied 
hy thoee who will apply it with no sparing hand."* If theso 
declarations be true (and who will even question their truth ?) 
we may be allowed, without any pretensions to extraordinary 
sagacity, to add another : that to these .imsparing correctors- 
the work will assuredly be assigned. How infatuated, then». 
the policy of refusing reformation even if policy only were- 
concerned ! 

The next point in which the effect of the State alHance is 
injurious to the Church itself is by its effects upon the 
ministry. 

It is manifest that where there are such powerful motives, 
of interest to assume the ministerial office, and where there 
are such facilities for the admission of unfit men — ^unfit mea 
will often be admitted. Human nature is very stationary,, 
and kindred results arose very many centuries ago. " The^ 
attainments of the clei^ in the first ages of the Anglo-Saxon- 
church were very considerable. But a great and total degene- 
racy took place during the latter years of the Heptarchy, and 
for two generations afber the union of its kingdoms.*' And 
why ? Because " mere worldly views operated upon a great 
proportion of them ; no other way of life offered so fiEiir i 
prospect of power to the ambitious, of security to the 
prudent, of tranquility and ease to the easy-minded." f- 
— Such views still operate, and they still produce kindred 
effects. 

It is manifest, that if men undertake the office of Christian 
teachers not from earnestness in the cause, but from the* 

* Letters on the sabject of the British and Foreign Bible Society by 
the present Lord Bexley. 
t Southey: Book of the" Church, c. 6. 
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desire of profit or poweri or ease, the office will frequently be 
iU discharged. Parsons who possess little of the Chn^ian 
ininister but the namey will undertake to guide the flock, 
and h^ace it is inevitable that the ministry, as a body, will 
become reduced in the scale of religious excellence. So 
habitual is the system of undertaking the o^eefor the take of 
its emoluments, that men have begun to avow the motive and 
to defend it. '' It is no reproach to the Church to say that it 
is supplied with ministers by the emoluments it affords."* 
Would it not have been a reproach to the first Chrisiian 
Churches, or could it have been said of them at all? Does 
he who enters the Church for the sake of its advantages 
enter it " of a ready mind P " — ^But the more lucrative offices 
of the Church are talked of with much familiarity as '^ prizes," 
much in the same manner as we talk of prizes in a lottery. 
^' The same fund produces more effect — ^when distributed into 
prizes of different value than when divided into equal 
shares." t This " effect " is described as being " both an 
allurement to men of talents to enter into the Giurch, and as 
a stimulus to the industry of those who are already in it." 
But every man knows that talent and industry are not the 
only nor the chief things which obtain for a person the prizes 
of the Church. There is more of accuracy in the parallel 
passage of another moralist. '' The medical profession does 
not possess so many splendid, prizes as the Church and the 
Bar, and on that aecownt, perhaps, is rarely, if ever, pursued 
by young men of noble families." | Here is the point : it is. 
rather to noble families than to talent and industry, that the 
prizes are awarded. There are, indeed, rich preferments, but 
these, it is observed, do not usually fall to merit as the reward 
of it, but are lavished where interest and family connection 
piit in their irresistible claim." § That plain-speaking man 
Bishop Warburton writes to his friend Hurd, " Beckon upon it 
that Durham goes to some nolle ecclesiastic. 'Tis a morsel, 

♦ Knox's Essays, No. 18. f Mor. and PoL Phil. b. 6, c. 10. 

i Gisbome's Duties of Men. § Knox's Essays, Ko. 68. 
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only ibr them/' * It is manifest that when this langaage^- 
oan be appropriate, the office of the ministry must be dis- 
honoured and abused. Eespecting the priesthood, it is 
acknowledged that *^ the characters of men are formed much 
more by the temptations than the diities of their profession.^t* 
Since then the temptations are wc^ldly, what is to be expected 
but that the character should be worldly too ? — ^Nor w«uld 
anything be gained by the dextrous distinction that I have 
somewhere met with, that although the motive for ** taking 
the oversight of the flock '* be indeed lucre," yet it does not 
eome under the apostolical definition of ** filthy." 

Of the eventual consequences of thus introducing imqua- 
lified, and perhaps irreligious, nobles in the government of 
the Church, Bishop Warburton 8i>eaks in strong language. 
^ Our grandees have at last found their way back into the- 
€hurch« I only wonder they have been so long about it. 
But be assured that nothing but a new religious revolution^ 
to sweep away the fragments that Harry the Vlllth left after 
banqueting his courtiers, will drive them out again.'* J When 
that revolution shsJl come which will sweep away these 
prizes, it will prove not only to these but to other things to 
be a besom of destruction. 

If the fountain be bitter, the current cannot be sweet. 
The principles which too commonly operate upon the digni-- 
taries of the Church, descend, in some degree, to the inferior 
ranks. I say in some degree; for I do not believe that the 
degree is the same, or so great. Nor is it to be expected. 
The temptation which forms the character, is diminished in 
its power, and the character, therefore, may rise. 

I believe that (reverently be it spoken) through the good- 
ness of Ghd^ there has been produced since the age of Hart- 
ley, a considerable improvement in the general character (at 
least of the inferior orders) of the English clei^. In observ- 
ing the character which he exhibited, let it be remembered:. 

• Warburton's Letters to Hurd, No. 47. 

t Mor. and Pol. Phil. p. 266. 

X Warburton's Letters to Hurd, Ko. 47. 
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that that character was the legitimate offspring of the Haie 
religion. The suhseqiient amendment is the offspring of 
another, and of a very different, and a purer parentage. 
•** The superior clergy are in general ambitious, and eager in 
the pursuit of riches ; flatterers of the great, and suhservient 
to parfy interest ; negligent of their own immediate charges, 
and also of the inferior clergy and their immediate charges. 
The inferior clergy imitate their superiors, and, in general, 
take little more care of their parishes than barely what is 
necessary to avoid the censure of the law. — ^I say tins is the 
general case ; that is, far the greater part of the clergy of all 
ranks in this kingdom are of this kind."* — ^These miserable 
-effects upon the character of the clergy are the effects of a 
Beligious EttahlUhment. If any man is unwilling to admit 
the truth, let him adduce the instance of an unestablished 
church, in the past eighteen hundred years, in which such a 
state of things has existed. Of the times of Gregory Nazi- 
anzen, Bishop Burnet says — **^ The best men of that age, in- 
stead of pressing into orders or aspiring to them, fled from 
them, excused themselves, and judging themselves unworthy 
•of so holy a character and so high a trust, were not without 
^dif&culty prevailed upon to submit to that which, in degene- 
'Tate ages, men run to as a subsistence or the means of pro- 
curing it."t 

It might also be imagined that the right o{ prvocOe patron^ 
age was allowed for the express purpose of deteriorating the 
character of the ministers of religion — ^because it can hardly 
be supposed that any Church would allow such a system 
-without a perfect consciousness of its effects. To sJlow any 
man or woman, good or bad, who has money to spend, to 
^purdiase the power of assigning a Christian minister to a 

* Hartley: Observations on Man. 

t Disc, of tlie Pastoral Care, 12th ed. p. 77. "Under Lanfranc's 
: primacy no promotion in the Churcli was to be obtained by purchase, 
. neither was any unfit person raised to the episcopal rank." * 



* Southey : Book of the Church, chap. 7. 
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Christian flock ib one of tbose desperate follies and enonnities. 
whicli should never be spoken of but in the language of 
detestation and horror.* A man buys an advowson as he 
buys an estate, and for the same motives. He cares perhaps . 
nothing for the religious consequences of his purchase, or for. 
the religious assiduity of the person to whom he presents it. 
Nay, the case is worse than that of buying as you buy an . 
estate ; for land will not repay the occupier unless be cmlti* 
vates it — ^but the living is just as profitable whether he exerts . 
himself zealously or not. He who is unfit for the estate by 
want of industry or of talent, is nevertheless fit for the living ! . 
These are dreadful and detestable abuses. Christianity is not 
to "be brought into juxtaposition with such things. It were 
almost a shame to allow a comparison. '^ Who is not aware 
that, in consequence of the prevalence of such a system, the . 
holy things of God are often miserably profaned ?"t — ^** It is, 
our firm persuasion, that the present system of bestowing 
Church patronage is hastening the decay of morals, the pro- 
gress of insubordination, and the downfall of the Establish- 
ment itself." Morality and subordination have happily 
other supports : — the fate of the Establishment is sealed, I 
say sealed. It cannot perpetually stand without thorough 
reformation ; and it cannot be reformed while it remains an 
JEsfahlishment 

Another mode in which the state religion of England is 
injiirious to the character of its ministers, is by its allowance . 
and practical encouragement of non-residence and pluralities. 
These are the natural eflfects of the principles of the system. It 
is very possible that there should be a state religion without 
them ; but if the alliance with the State is close—if a prin- 
cipal motive in the dispensation of b^efices is the promotion 
of political purposes — ^if the prizes of the Church are given 

* Upon ench persons " rests the awM responsibility (I might almost 
eall it tke divine prerogative) of assigning a flock to tiie shepherd, and 
of selecting a stepherd for the flock." Gumey*s Peculiarities, 8id ed. 
p. 16*. 

t Christian Observer, v. 20, p. 11. 
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yrhere interest and faauly connaetions pnt in tiieir daim — ^ii 
^)ecomes extremely natuml that several {Hreferments shonld 
}>e bestowed upon one person. And when once this is conn* 
tenanoed or done by the State itself^ inferior patrons will aa 
naturally follow the eocample* The prelate who recdves from 
Mie State three or four preferments, naturally gives to his son 
or his nephew three or four if he can. 

Pluralities and non-resid^Ace, whatever may be said in 
theV favour by politicians or divines, will always shock the 
^comvion sense and the virtue of mankind. Unhappily, they 
are evils which seem to have increased. "Theodore, the 
seventh archbishop of Canterbury, restricted the bishops and 
secular clergy to their own dioceses;" and no longer a^ 
than the reign of James I., " when pluralities were allowed, 
which was to be as seldom as possible, the livings were to be 
• near each other." * But now we hear of one dignitary 
who possesses ten different preferments, and of another who, 
with an annual ecclesiastical revenue of fifteen thousand 
pounds, did not see his diocese for many years together.f 
And as to that proximity of living which was directed in 
James's time, they are now held in plurality not only at a 
distance from each other, but so as that the duties cannot be 
^rformed by one person. ;( 

Of the moral character of this deplorable custom, it is not 
necessary that we should speak. " I do not enter," says an 
•eminent prelate, '^ into the scandalous practices of non-resi- 
•dence and pluralities. This is so shameful a profanation of 
holy things, that it. ought to be treated with detestation and 
horror.*' § Another frigid of the Church says, " He who 
igrasps at the revenue of a benefice, and studies to evade the 

* Soutkey: Book of the Ghurcli, c. 6. 

t For these examples see Simpson's Plea. I say nothing of present 
-«xamples. 

t Here it may be observed how impeffeet is the aigament (see 
Paley) that a religions establishment does good bj keeping an en- 
lightened man in each pariah. Mem. in the MS. 

§ Burnet : Hist. Own Times, v. 2, p. 646. 
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j>6r8onal discharge of the variooB functions which that revenue 
is intended to reward, and tiie performance of those momen* 
1k)U8 duties to God and man, which, by aocepting the 
living he has imdertaken, evinces either a most reprehensible 
neglect of proper consideration, or a callous depravity of 
heart/'* It may be believed that aU are not thus depraved 
who accept pluralities without residence. Custom, although 
it does not alter the nature of actions, affects the character 
of the agent ; and although I hold no man innocent in the 
sight of Gk)d who supports, in his example, this vicious prac- 
tice, yet some may do it now with a less measure of guilt 
than that which would have attached to him who first, for 
the sake of money, introduced the scandal into the Church. 

The public has now the means of knowing, by the returns 
lo Parliament, the extent in which these scandalous customs 
^xist — an extent which, when it was first communicated to 
ijhe Earl of Harrowby, "struck me,** says he, "with sur- 
prise, I could almost say with horror." Alas, when tem- 
poral peers are horror-struck by the scandals that are 
tolerated and practised by their spiritual teachers ! 

By one of these returns it appears that the whole number 
of places t is ten thousand two hundred and sixty-one. 
Of the possessors of these livings, more than one half were 
non-resident. The number of residents was only four 
thousand four hundred and twenty-one. But the reader 
will perhaps say, What matters the residence of him who 
receives the money, so that a curate resides? Unfor- 
tunately, the proportion of absentee curates is still greater 
than that of incumbents. Out of three thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-four who are employed, only one thousand 
five himdred and eighty-seven live in the parishes they 
serve; so that two thousand one hundred and seven 

♦ Gisbome : Duties of Men. 

t The diocese of St David's is not included, and the return includes 
some dignities, sinecures, and dilapidated churches. It cites that of 
1810. I do not know but the details are substantially the same at the 
present time. 
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parishes are left without/ even the residence of a eurate.. 
Besides this, there are nine hundred and seventy incum- 
bents who neither live in their parishes themselves nor- 
exhploy any curate at all I What is the result ? That 
ibove one half of Idiose who receive the stipends of the 
Ckaurch live away from their flocks ; and that there are in 
in this country three thousand and seventy-seven flocks, 
amongst whom no shepherd is to be found! — When it is^ 
considered that aU this is a gratuitous addition to the neces*. 
sary evils of state religions, that there may be established 
churches without it, it speaks aloud of those mischiefs of 
our establishments which are peculiarly its own. 

One other consideration upcm this subject remains. An 
internal discipline in a church, boi^ over its ministers and 
its members, appears essential to .the proper exercise of 
Christian duty. From what cause does it happen that 
there is little exercise of discipline, oi none, in the church 
of England ? The reader will perhaps answer the question 
to himself: "The exercise of efficient discipline in the 
church is impossible ;" and he would answer truly. It is 
impossible. Who shall exercise it? The first Lord of 
the Treasury? He will not, and he cannot. The Bench 
of Bishops ? Alas ! there is the origin of a great portion 
of the delinquency. If they were to establish a discipline^, 
the first persons upon whom they must exercise it would be 
themselves. Who ever heard of persons, so situated, institu- 
ting or establishing a discipline in the Church ? Who then 
shall exercise it ? The subordinate clergy ? If they have the 
will, they have not the power; and if they had the power, who 
can hope that they would use it? Who can hope that, whilst 
above half of these clergy are non-residents, they will erect a 
discipline by which residence shall be enforced ? — ^I say, dis* 
cipline, efficient discipline is impossible ; and I submit it to 
the reader whether any establishment in which Christian dis- 
cipline is impossible, is not essentially bad. 

From the contemplation of these effects of the English 
establishment upon its formularies, its ministers, and its- 
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^liscipline, we must tnni to its effects generally upon the reli-i^ 
gious welfare of the people. 

This welfare is so involved with the general character at 
the establishment and its ministers, that to exhibit an evil in 
one is to illustrate an injury to the other. If the operatioii 
of the state religion prevents ministers from inculcatmg 
some portions of divine truth, its operation must indeed he- 
bad. And how stands the fact? "Aspiring clergymen^ 
wishing to avoid every doctrine which would retard their- 
advancement, were very little inclined to preach the reality 
or necessity of divine influence.*' * The evil which this in- 
dicates is twofold : first, the vicious state of the heads of the 
Church ; for why else should " advancement " be refused to. 
those who preached the doctrine of the Gk)spel ; and next, th& 
injury to religion ; for religion must needs be injured if a. 
portion of its truths are concealed. Another quotation gives. 
a similar account : " Eegular divines of great virtue, learn- 
ing and apparent ^ietj, feared to preach the Holy Ghost and 
his operations, the main doctrines of the Gospel, lest they^ 
should countenance the Puritan, the Quaker, or the Methodist^ 
and lose the esteem of their own order or of the higher 
powers."! Did Paul or Barnabas ever " fear to preach tha 
main doctrines of the Gospel " from considerations like these- 
or from any considerations whatever P Did our Lord approve- 
or tolerate such fear when he threatened with punishment, 
any man who should take away from the words of His book ?* 
But why again should the clerical order or the higher powers- 
disesteem the man who preached the main doctrines of the 
Oospel, unless it were from motives of interest founded in the 
Establishment P 

And thus it is, that they who are assumed to be the- 
religious leaders of the people, who ought, so far as is in 
their power, to guide the people into all truth, conceal a por- 
tion of that truth from motives of interest ! If this conceal-- 

♦ Vicesimus Knox: Christian Philosophy, 8rd ed. p. 24. 
+ Id. p. 23. 
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ment is practised by men of great yirtue, learning, and appa^ 
rent piety, what are we to expect in the indifferent or tho 
bad ! We are to expect that not one but many doctrines of 
the G-ospel will be concealed. We are to expect that dis-^ 
parses not very different from those which Socrates might 
luw^e delivered will be dispensed, instead of the whol©^ 
eoonsel of God. What has been the fact ? Of '' moral 
preaching," Bishop Lavington says, "We have long been 
attempting the reformation of the nation by discourses 
of this kind. With what success ? Wons at all. On the 
contrary, we have dexterouehf preached the people into doum^ 
right infidelity ^ Will any man affirm that this has not 
been the consequence of the state religion ? Will any man, 
knowing this, affirm that a state religion is right or useful to- 
Christianity ? 

But as to the taidency of the system to diffuse infidelity 
we. are not possessed of the testimony of Bishop Layington 
alone. " It is evident that the worldly-mindedness and n^«^ 
lect of duty in the clergy, is a great scandal to religion, and 
cause of infidelity."* Again, "Who is to blame for the^ 
spread of infidelity ? The bishops and clergy of the land 
more than any other people in it. We, as a body of men^. 
are most solely and exclusively culpable." t Ostervald, in 
his " Treatise concerning the Causes of the present Corruption 
of Christians," makes the same remark of the clei^ of other 
churches; — "The cause of the corruption of Christians is^ 
chiefly to be found in the cl«^." Now, supposing this to 
be the language of exaggeration — supposing that they corrupt 
Christians only as much as men who make no peculiar pre- 
tensions to religion— how can such a fact be accounted for^ 
but by the conclusion that there is something eonruptimjf- 
in the clerical system? 

The refusal to amend the constitution or formularies of the 
church, is another powerful cause of injury to religion. Of 
one particular article— the Athanasian creed^a friend of the 

* Hartley: Observations on Man. t Simpson's Plea, 3rd ed. p. 76.. 
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ehurob, and one who mixed with the world, says, •* I really 
believe that creed has made more Deists than all the writings 
of all the oppugners of Christianity, since it was first unfoS 
tunately adopted in our liturgy."* Would this Deist-making- 
document have been retained till now if the Church were not 
allied to the State ? — ^Bishop Watson uses language so un- 
sparing, that, just and true as it is, I know not whether I 
would cite it from any other pen than a bishop's : " A motley 
monster of bigotry and superstition — ^a scarecrow of shreds 
and patches, dressed up of old by philosophers and popes to 
amuse the speculative, and to af&ight the ignorant." Bo I 
quote this because it is the unsparing language of truth? 
Ko ; but because of that which succeeds it ! ** JVbir," says 
the bishop, *' a butt of scorn, against which every imfledged 
witling of the age essays his wanton efforts, and before be 
has learned his catechism, is fixed an infidel for life ! This 
I am persuaded is too frequently the case, for I have had 
too frequent opportunities to observe it." t If by the Church 
as it subsists, many are fixed infidels for life, how diffusively 
must be spread that minor, but yet practical disrespect for 
religion, which, though it amounts not to infidelity, makes 
religion an unoperative thing — ^unoperative upon the conduct 
and the heart — ^unoperatiye in animating the love and hope of 
the Christian — ^unoperative in supporting \mder affliction, 
and in smoothing and brightening the pathway to th& 
grave! 

To these minor consequences alsb we have unambiguous 
testimony. ** Where there is not this open and shameless, 
disavowal of religion, few traces of it su*e to be found. Im- 
proving in every other branch of knowledge, we have become 
less and less acquainted with Christianity." J — " Two-thirds 
of the lower order of people in London," says Sir Thomas 
Bernard, " live as utterly ignorant of the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity, and are as arrant and unconverted 

* Observations on the Liturgy, by an Under-Secretary of State. 
+ Misc. Tracts by Watson, Bishop of Landaif, v. 2, p. 49. 
%■ Wilberforce: Practical View, 6th ed. p. 389. 
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pagans^ as if they had existed in the wildest part of Africa*"-^* 
^ The case,'' oontiniies the Quarterly Eeview, ''is the 9am& 
in Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and in all our large 
towns. The greatest part of the manufacturing populace, 
of the miners, and colliers, are in the Mme condition; and if 
they are not tmiversaily s6, it is more owing to the zeal of 
the Methodists than to any other cause."* How is it 
accounted for, that in a country in which a teacher is ap- 
pointed to diffuse Christianity in every parish, a considerable 
part of the population are confessed to be absolute pagans ? 
How, especially, is it accounted for, that the few who are 
reclaimed from pagimism, are reclaimed, not by the established 
but by an unestablished church ? It is not difficult to 
account for all this, if the condition of the established church 
is such as to make what follows the flippant language of a 
•clergyman who afterwards was a bishop : '' The person I 
engaged in the summer," as a curate, '^ is run away : as you 
will think natural enough, when I tell you he was let out of 
Jail to be promoted to this service." f 

The ill-effects of non-residence upon the general interests 
of religion is necessarily great. A conscientious clergyman 
finds that the offices of his pulpit are not the half of his 
business : he finds that he can often do more in promoting 
the religious welfare of his parishioners out of his pulpit than 
in it. It is out of his pulpit that he evinces and exercises the. 
most unequivocal affection for his charge ; that he encourages 
or warns as individuals have need ; that he animates by the 
presence. of his constant example; that he consoles them in 
their troubles ; that he adjusts their disagreements ; that he 
«issists them by his advice. It is by living amongst them,^ 
•and by that alone, that he can be '' instant in season, and out 
of season," or that he can fulfil the duties which his station 
involves. How prodigious, then, must be the sum of mischief 
^hich the non-residence of three thousand clergymen inflicts 

* Quarterly Review, April 1816, p. 233. 

t Letters between Bishop Warburton and Bishop Hnrd. 
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ttpon religion ! *How yet more prodigious must be the sum 
•of misebief which results from that n^ligenee of duty of 
which non-residence is but one effect ! Yet all this is occa- 
sioned by our religious establishments. ** The total absence 
of non^eeidence and pluralities in the Church of Scotland,' 
and the annual examination of all the inhabitants of the 
parish by its minister, are circumskmoes highly adfHmtageoue 
4o religion"* 

The minister in the English Church is under peculiar dis- 
advantages in enforcing the truths or the duties of religion 
upon irreligious or sceptical men. Many of the topics which 
such men urge are directed, not against Christianity, but 
against that exhibition of Christianity which is afforded by 
the church. It has been seen that tMe is the cause of in- 
•fidelity. How then shall the established clergyman efficiently 
defend our religion P He may indeed confine himself to the 
vindication of Christianity without reference to a church ; 
but then he does not defend that exhibition of Christianity 
which his own church affords. The sceptic presses him with 
those things which it is confessed are wrong. He must either 
defend them, or give them up as indefensible. If he defends 
them, he confirms the sceptic in his unbelief; if he gives 
them up, he declares not only that the church is in the 
wrong, but that he himself is in the wrong too ; and in either 
•case, his fitness for an advocate of our religion is impaired. 

Hitherto, I have enforced the observations of this chapter 
by the authority of others. Now, I have to appeal for con* 
&mation to the experience of the reader himself. That 
peculiar mode of injury to i^e cause of virtue, of which I 
speak, has received its most extensive illustrations during the 
present century ; and it has hitherto, perhaps, been the sub- 
ject rather (^ private remark than of public disquiution. I 
refer to a sort of instinctive recoil from new jneasures that are 
^lesigned to promote the intellectual, the moral, or the religious 
improvement of the public. I appeal to the experience of 

* Gisbome: Ihitiet of Men. 
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those philanthropio iQen who spend their time either in thdr 
<wni. neighbourhoods, or in "going about doing good," 
whether they no not meet with a greater degree -of this recoil 
&om works oCphilanthzc^hj^ amongst the teachers and mem^ 
bers of tiie state religion.than amongst othermenr— and whe« 
therthis recoil is not the strongest amongst that portion who 
are reputed to be the most zealous Mends of the Church. Has; 
not this been your experience with respect to the Slave Trade 
and to Slavery*— with respect to the education of the people — 
with respect to scientdfie or literary institutions for the 
labouring ranks— with respect to sending preachers to pagan 
countries— with respect to the Bible Society? Is it not 
familiar to you to be in doubt and apprehension respecting 
the assistance of ^A^e members of the Establishment, when you 
have no fear and no doubt of the assistance of other Christians? 
Do you not call uppn othero, and invite their oo-pperation with, 
confidence ? Do you not call upon these with distrust, and 
is npt that distrust the result. of your previous experience ? 
Take, for example, that very simple institution, the Bible 
Society — simple, because its only object is, to distribute the 
authorized records of the dispensations of God. It is an 
institution iipon which it may be almost said, that but one 
opinion is entertained— that of its great utility: but one 
desi^'e is fdt— that of co-(^ration ecocept by the members of 
established churches. From this institution the most zealous 
advocates of the Ei^lish church stand aloof.* Whilst Chris- 
tians of other names are friendly almost to a man, the pro- 
portion is very large of those churchmen who show no 
friendliness. It were to no purpose to say that they have 
claims peculiarly upon themselves, for so have other Christians 
—claims which generally are complied with to a greater 
extent. Besides, it is obvious that these claims are not the 
grounds of the conduct that we deplore. If they were, we 
should still possess the cordial approbation of these persons— 
their personal if not their pecuniary support. From such 

* The reader will remember that this was written many years ago. — Er 
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penkmi silence and absence are positive discotiragemeni^ 
How then are we to account for tlie phenomenon ? By the- 
operation of a state religion. For when our phiknthropist. 
applies to the members of another church, their only question 
perhaps is : Will the projected institution be iisefcd to man-^ 
lind ? But when he applies to such a member of the stat^ 
religion, he consider, How will it affect the Establishment P — - 
Will it increase the influence of dissenters ?— May it not 
endanger the immunities of the church ? — ^Is it countenanced 
l}y our superiors P — Is it agreeable "to the administration ?• 
And when all these considerations have been pursued, he very^ 
commonly finds something that persuades him that it is most, 
•*,prudent ** not to encourage the proposition. It should be- 
remarked too, as an additional indication of the cause of this, 
recoil from works of goodness, that where the genius of the 
state religion is most influential, there is commonly the- 
greatest backwardness in works of mental and religious philan*^ 
throphy. The places of peculiar frigidity are the places in which* 
there are the greatest number of dignitaries of the church. 

Thus it is that the melioration of mankind is continually^ 
and greatly impeded by the workings of an institution ot 
which the express design is to extend the influence of religioik 
and morality. Greatly impeded : for England is one of the- 
principal sources of the current human improvement, and in 
England the influence of this institution is great* These- 
are fruits which are not borne by good and healthy trees. 
How can the tree be good of which these are the fruits P Are- 
these fruits the residt of episcopacy ? No, but of episcopaci^ 
wedded to the State. Were this imion dissolved, (and the- 
parties are not of that number whom God hath joined,) not 
only would human reformation go forward with an accelerated, 
pace but episc<^alianism itself would in some degree arise^ 
and shake herself as from the dust of the earth. She would 
find that her political alliance has bound around her glitter- 
ing but yet enslaving chains — chains which, hugged and. 
cherished as they are, have ever fixed her, and ever will fix 
her, to the earth, and make her earthly. 
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The mode in which the legal provision for the ministry is 
made in this comitiy, contains, like many other parts of the 
imttitution, evils superadded to those which are necessarily 
incidental to a state religion. If there be one thing which 
more than another, ought to prevail between a Christian 
miaister and those whom he teaches, it is harmony and kind- 
liness of feeling : and iMa kindliness and harmony is peculiarly 
•diminished by the system of Tithes. There is no circum- 
stance which so ofben ** disturbs the harmony that should 
ever subsist between a clergyman and his parishioners as 
contentions respecting tithes." * Vicesimus Knox goes further : 
•** One great cause of the clergy's losing their influence is, 
ihat the laity in this age of scepticism grudge them their 
lathes. The decay of religion and the contempt of the clergy 
arise in a great measure from this source." f What advan- 
tages can compensate for the contempt of Christian 
ministers and the decay of religion? Or who dbes not per- 
ceive that a legal provision might be made which would be 
productive, so for as the new system of itself was con- 
*cemed, of fewer evils ? — Of the political ill consequences of 
lihe tithe system I say nothing here. If they were much less 
than they are, or if they did not exist at all, there is sufficient 
evidence against the system in its moral effects. 

It is well known, and the fact is very creditable, that the 
•clergy exact tithes with much less rigour, and consequently oc- 
•casion far fewer heartburnings, than lay claimants. The want 
of cordiality often results, too, from the cupidity of the payers, 
who invent vexatious excuses to avoid payment of the whole 
«laim, and are on the alert to t&ke disreputable advantages. 

But to the conclusions of the Christian moralist it matters 
Mttle by what agency a bad system operates. The principal 
{point of his attention is the system itself. If it be bad, it 
will be sure to find agents by whom its pernicious principles 
win be elicited and brought into practical operation. It is 
^therefore no extenuation of the system, that the clergy fre- 

• Giabome! Duties of Men. t Essays, Ko. 10. 
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quenily do not disagree with their parishioners ; while it is a 
part of the system that Tithes are sold, and sold to him, of 
whatever character, who will give most for them — he will 
endeavour to make the most of them again. So that the 
evils which result from the Tithe system, although they are 
not chargeable upon religious establishments, are chargeabW 
upon our own, and are an evidence against it. The animo- 
sities which Tithe farmers occasion are attributable to the 
Tithe system. Ordinary men do not make nice ^i^cnmi-^ 
nations. He who is angry with ihe Tithe fieuiner is angry 
with the rector, who put^ the power of vexation into hk 
hands, and he who is out of temper with the teacher of 
religion loses some of his complacency in religion itseli'. Ton 
.cannot then l^prevent the loss of hannony between the shep* 
herd and his flock, the loss of his influence over th^ affections, 
the contempt of the clergy, and the decay of religion, from 
Tithes. Ton must amend the civil institution, or you cannoi 
prevent the religious miachiefl 

Reviewing, then, the propositions and arguments which 
have been delivered in the present chapter — ^propositicms which 
rest upon the authority of the parties concerned, what is the 
general conclusion P If Religious Establishments ^re consti- 
tutionally injurious to Christianity, is not our establishment, 
productive of superadded and accumulated injury ? — ^Let not 
the writer of these pages be charged with &aiMty to reli^on, 
because he thus speaks. Ah ! they are the best friends of the 
<}hurch who endeavour its amendment. I may be one of. 
those who, in the language of Lord Bezley, shall be regarded 
ias an enemy, because, in th& exhibition of its evils, I have, 
used great plainness of speech. But I cannot help it. I 
have other motives than those which are affected by these 
censures of men ; and shall be content to bear my porticm, if 
I can promote that purification of a Christian church, of 
which none but the prejudiced or the interested deny the 
need. They who endeavour to conceal the need may be the 
advocates, but they are not the friends of the church. The 
woimd of the daughter of my .people may not be sHghtly 
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tiealed. It is vain to cry Peace, Peace, when there is no 
peace. What then will the reader, who has noticed the tes- 
timonies which have been offered in this chapter, think of 
fche propriety of such statements as these ? The ** establish-, 
ment is the firmest si^port and noblest ornament of Chris- 
tianity."* It " presents the best security under heaven for 
the preservation of the true apostolical faith in this country.*'f 
*^ Manifold as are the blessings for which Englishmen are be- 
holden to the institutions of their country — there is no part 
of tho^e institutions from which they derive more important 
advantages than fromits church establishment."^ Especially . 
what will the reader think of the language of Hannah More ? 
—Hannah more says of the established church, '* Here Chris- 
tianity presents herself neither dishonoured, degraded, nor 
disfigured ;" Bishop Watson says of its creed, that it is '^ a 
motley monster of bigotry and superstition." Hannah. 
More says, ''Here Christianity is set before us in all her 
original purity;'* Archdeacon Blackburn says that "The 
forms of the Church having been weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary are found greatly wanting/' Hannah 
More says, "She has been completeh/ rescued from that 
encumbering load under which she had so long groaned, and . 
delivered from her heavy bondage by the labours of our bless- 
ed reformers ;*'§ Dr. Lowth says, that the reformation from. 
Popety " stopped in the midway." Hannah More says, " We 
here see Christianity in her whole consistent character — ^in 
all her fyit and just proportions — as she came from the hands 
of her divine author ;'' Dr. Watson calls her creed " a scare- 
crow, dressed up of old by philosophers and popes." To say 
that the language of this good woman is imprudent and im- 
proper is to say very little. Yet I would say no more. Her 
own language is her severest censurer. When will it be suf- 

• Dr. Howley, Bishop of London: Charge, 1814, p. 25. 

•f On the Katare of Schitm, by 0. Daubeny, Archdeaoon of Sanm, 

r. 15a. 

X First worIs o£Southey's Book of the Church. 
§ Moral Sketches, 3rd ed. p. 90. 
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ficientlj remembered that the evils of a system can neither be 
veiled nor defended by praise ? When will it be remembered 
that, if we " contend for abuses," the hour will arrive when 
^'correction will be applied with no sparing hand ?'* 

It has frequently been said, that the ** church is in danger.^ 
What is meant by the church ? Or what is it that is endan- 
gered? Is it meant that the episcopal form of church 
government is endangered — ^iiiat some religious'revolution is 
likely to take place, by which a Christian community shall 
be precluded from adopting that internal constitution which 
it thinks best f This surely cannot be feared. The day is 
gone by, in England at least, when the abolition of Prelacj 
could become a measure of state. One community has i^ 
conference, and another its annual assembly, and another its 
independency, without any molestation. Who, then, would 
molest the English Church because it prefers the government 
x)f bishops and deacons to any other ? Is it meant that the 
^ctrines of the church are endangered, or that its. Liturgy 
will be prohibited ? Surely no. Whilst every other church 
is allowed to preach what doctrines it pleases, and to use 
what formularies it pleases, the liberty will not surely be de- 
nied to the episcopal church. If the doctrines and govern- 
ment of that church be Christian and true, there is no reasmi 
to fear for their stability. Its members have superabundant 
ability to defend the truth. What then is it tiiat is endaii- 
^ered. Of what are those who complain of danger afraid ? 
Is it meant that its civil immunities are endangered — ^that its 
revenues are endangered ? Is it meant that its members will 
liereafber have to support their ministers without assistance 
from other churches ? Is it feared that there will cease to 
be such things as rich deaneries and bishoprics ? Is it fear- 
ed that the members of other churches will become eligible to 
the Legislature, and that the heads of this church will not be 
temporal peers ? In brief^ is it feared that this church wtU 
become merely one amongst the many, with no privil^es but 
such as are common to good citizens and good Christians ? 
These surely are the things of which fchey are afraid. It is 
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not for religious truths but ibr oivil inunumtios: it is not for 
forms of churcli goyemmeiit, but for pditical pre-emineBoe i 
it is nut for the church, but for the church esiabU$hmeni. 
Let a man, th^, when he joins in the exclamatio|i, The- 
chmrch is in danger ! present to his mind distinct ideas of hjs. 
meaning and of the object of his fears. If his akrm andhis. 
sorrow are occasioned, not for reUgioUi but for politics — not 
for the purity and usefulness of the church, but for its immu^ 
nities — ^not for the offices of its ministers, but for their splen- 
dours— let him be at peace. Thereis nothingin all this for 
which the Christian needs to be in soirow or in fear. 

And why ? Because all that constitutes a church, as a* 
Christian community, may remain when these idlings are 
swept away. There may be prelates without nobility ; there- 
may be deans and archdea^Bons without benefices and pabron-^ 
age ; iliere may be pastors without a legal provision ; ther& 
may be a liturgy without a test. 

In the sense in which it is manifest that the phrase, ^^ the- 
church is in danger," is ordinarily to be understood— that is, 
^' the eHablishment is in danger" — the fears are undoubtedy 
well founded : the danger is real and imminent. It may not, 
be immediate p^haps : perhaps it may not be near at hand ; 
but it is real, imminent, inevitable. The establishment is in-. 
deed in danger; and I believe that no advocacy, however 
zealous, that no support, however determined, that no power,, 
however great, will preserve it from destruction. If the de^ 
clarations which have been cited in this chapter be true — if 
the reasonings which have been offered in this and in the last: 
be just, who is the man that, m a Christian, regrets its danger,, 
or would delay its fall ? He may wish to delay it as a politi- 
cian : he may regret it as an expectant of temporal advan-t 
tages ; but, as a Christiiui, he will rejoice. 

Supposing the doctrines and government of the Church to be- 
sound, it is probable that its stability would be increased by 
what is called its destruction. It would then only be detach- 
ed from that alliance with the State which encumbers it, and 

weighs it down, and despoils its beauty, and obscures its 

1 
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brightness. Contenlaon for tliis alliance will eventually be^ 
: £>nnd to illustrate tbejproposiiaon, that a man's greatest ene- 
mies are those of his own ho^osehold. B.€ is the practical ene- 
' my of the Church who endeavours the continuance of its con- 
nexion with l^e State : except indeed that the more zealous 
' the ^ideavour, the more quickly, it is probable, the connection 
will be dissolved ; and i^er^ore, though such persons^ mean 
-not so, neither do their hearts think so,** yet they may thus 
'be the agents, in the hand of God, of hastening the day in 
which Sob «hall be purified from every evil thmg: in "which 
she shall arise and shine, because her light is come, and be- 
- cause the glory of the Lord is risen upcm her. 

Let him, th^, who can discriminate between the Church 

and its alliances, consider these things. Let him purify and 

' exalt his attachment. Ji his love to the Church be the love 

[ of a Christian, let him avert his ^e from everything that is 

political ; let his hopes and fsars be excited only by religion ; 

1 and let his exertions be directed to that which alone ought to 

concern a Christian Church, its purity and its useMness. 

In concluding a discussion, in which it has been needful to 
utter with plainness unwelcome truths, and to adduce testi- 
monies whidi some readers may^ wish to be concealed, I am 
solicitous to add the conviction, with respect to the ministers 
of the English Church, that there is happily a diminished 
ground of complaint and reprehension— the conviction that, 
whilst the Liturgy is unamended and unrevised, the number 
of ministers is increased to whom temporal things are 
secondary motives, and who endeavour to be faithful ministers 
of. one common Lord: the conviction, too, with respect to 
other members of the Church, that they are coUeotively ad- 
vancing in the Christian path, aad that there is an " evident 
extension of religion within her borders/' Many of these, 
both of the teachers and of the taught, are persons with 
whom the writer of these pages makes no pretensions of 
Christian equality — ^yet even to these he would offer one 
monitory suggestion — They are critically situated with re- 
ference to the political alliance of the Church. Let them 
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beware that they mingle not, with their good works and laith 
unfeigned, any confederacy with that alliance, which will 
assuredly be laid in the dust. That confederacy has ever 
had one invariable effect — to diminish the Christian bright- 
ness of those who are its partizans. It will have the same 
effect upon them. If they are desirous of superadding to 
their Christianity the privileges and emoluments of a State 
religion — if they endeavour to retain in the Church the in- 
terests of both worlds — if, together with their desire to serve 
God with a pure heart, they still cling to the advantages 
which this unholy alliance brings — and, contending for the 
faith, contend also for the establishment — the effect will be 
bad as the endeavour will bo vain ; bad, for it will obstruct 
their dwn progress and the progress of others in the Chris- 
tian path; and vain, for the fate of that establishment is 
sealed. 

In making these joyful acknowledgments, of the increase of 
Christianity within the borders of the Church, one truth, 
however, must be added ; and it is a solemn truth — The in- 
crease is not attributable to the State religion, but has taken 
place notwithstanding it is a State religion. I appeal to the 
experience of good men : has the amendment been the effect 
of the establishment as such ? Has the political connection 
of the Church occasioned the amendment or proiAoted it ? 
Nay— -Has the amendment been encouraged by those on 
.whom the political connection had the greatest influence? 
No: the reader, if he be an observer of religious affairs, 
knows that the State alliance is so far from having effected a 
reformation, that it does not even regard the instruments of 
that reformation with complacency. 
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THE CONSCIENCE OF THE STATE. 



Can the State, as a State possess a religion ? 
^ The consequence of each of the previous replies presents 
itself spontaneously. If we find that the State can j^Qggess a 
religion, the individual will have none ; |?ut the converse is 
afso true, andTlet us take heed to it,*— if the individual has a 
re ligion, thent he State can have none. 

Religion wherever it is real, comprises three distinct" facts 
or elements : conviction, affection, and a desire to search for 
absolute truth. 

Conviction, and affection, are distinguishable by their very 
names, and analysis clearly discerns them, in every truly re- 
ligious faith. It is less easy to discover them in particular 
•cases. However, we always recognise the presence of both : 
'Conviction without affection, is no more religion, than affec- 
tion without conviction. 

But it is not necessary in discussing the present question, 
that we should consider these two elements seperately. The 
•complex fact of religion, when reduced to its simplicity, is 
Tesolvable into feeling, differing only from what is generally 
dialled religious feeling , in the fact, that it is applicable to a 
known and certain object, with which we have thencefor- 
ward a determinate relation ; this is the subjective aspect of 
religious faith. Its objective character implies absolute truth. 
Let us first consider religious belief as a feeling. 

Religion is feeling. Nothing less can be said of it, and 
nothing more. For although religion regulating the whole 
man and his whole conduct, of necessity expresses itself by 
actions, still these actions are not religion. The very same 

i* 
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actions may spring from different and even from opposite- 
motives, and change with the motives their worth and signi- 
•fication. A man is not completely and essentially known 
by his actions, but by the motives which instigate his con- 
duct ; they constitute his reality. 

True religion seeks in the heart, the heart alone ; the man 
is known, and his destiny ascertained, by his inward life ; 
every other consideration is foreign to it, and would change 
its very nature ; it would cease to be religion, if not found 
within the most secret and hidden recesses of the soul. Re-^ 
ligion is concentrated in feeling ; it has reference to no in- 
terests but those which relate to the invisible ; all else, we 
mean all external conduct, is only a means of acting upon the 
inward life, or of bearing a testimony to it. 

In a religious point of view, the external world has only 
been created for the spiritual world, the only real, the only 
important one. A body has been given to us, a world sur- 
rounds us, a sensible life has been bestowed upon us, 
only as means, as objects, or perhaps as obstacles, to stimu- 
late that part of our being of which religion constitutes the 
life.* It is not permitted to a spiritual being, who in accept- 
ing religion has accepted his true condition of existence, to- 

* If the visible world should wholly disappear, we admit that reli^ 
gion would disappear also ; but, observe, it would only disappear ,•? 
nothing more. Just in the same way the soul would disappear with 
the perceptible universe. .We cannot define, no one can define, what 
would be the mode of its existence, because no one can conceive of a. 
pure virtuality ; but no one can say that the soul would not exist,, 
without at the same time affirming that the soul is merely a compound 
of sensible impressions, and further, they must imagine a something to- 
receive those impressions. Like a plant to which a certain soil is; 
necessary ; the plant, however, is not the soil. Every being, according 
to its nature, must have relations by which to manifest its existence, 
and primarily to obtain a consciousness of it ; no being but the^ 
Supreme can dispense with them. If these relations did not exist 
for the human soul, if God had not made this provision by giving it a 
body and senses, it would not have been conscious of its own existence ; 
and not having opportunity to know itself, and to distinguish between 
its sensible and spiritual existence, it could not have re-united itself 
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transform the end into a means, and the means into an 
end. 

Let ns endeavour to apply all this to the State ; and first 
let us ascertain what the State is. The State is either a being 
or a fact : there is no medium ; and it must be granted 
that if the State be a being, the man is not one ; if the State 
he a man, the man is a man no longer ; he is but the 
shadow of one. They must remain distinct ; the one neces- 
sarily becomes all that the other is not; the one ceases to 
be all that the other becomes. If the State be a being, it 
is everything ; if it be not everything, it is only a fact ; and 
the man remains complete in the man : there is no alter- 
native. 

For observe, that in making the State a being, you do not 
-simply make it an individual, with respect to whom the in- 
dividual, properly so called, is on an equality, and against 
whom he can maintain his individual rights. Were this the 
case, the system would be ap fruitless in its results as it is 
ill-founded in principle. In matters of religion, one indivi- 
-dual is equal to another, neither more nor less. Thus the 
^tate would be equal to each one of its members, and, to 
carry out the consequence, the State would have its religion, 
^nd the individual his : what could be more absurd ? No, 
if the State be a man, it is the only man ; if the State pos- 
sess a conscience, there is no other conscience ; if the State 
have its religion, there is no other religion. Again we say, 
there is no alternative. 

But all this ratiocination falls at once ; the State is not a 
being. A metaphor has not changed its nature, and it has 
not become a person, because it has been personified in ar- 
te the divine Being by a voluntary act, subordinating its transitory 
and contingent relations to that which is essential and eternal ; choos- 
ing voluntarily between the world and God ; separating itself from the 
one in order to re-unite itself with the other ; in a word, substituting 
for a union of necessity one entirely voluntary in its nature. The 
material exists only, that the spiiitual may be conscious of ita 
•existence. 
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gument. The State is not a being, but a fiict. There is no 
being but the individual. The State is an institution, a 
Toluntary, divinely appointed, primitive institution, originat- 
ing from causes so different, so profound, so inwrought in 
our nature, that it may be said, that in the constitution of 
the first man, the State was foreseen, and that man was bom 
for association. 

The State comprehends all men, but not the whole man r 
society is composed of all men holding in common, not ex- 
actly all that one man can hold in common with another, but 
a greater or less proportion, and in no case that^which from 
its nature is inalienable. The State may be thus defined ;. 
one man seeks in another man, a support, a colleague, and 
offers himself to him, in the same capacity ; we thus express^ 
the result of society, rather than its premeditated object ; for 
in the previous contract there was nothing of the kind ; men 
may live together well or iU, but they must live together ;. 
those individual and ulterior contracts which may be after-^ 
wards concluded, represent liberty working upon the canvas^ 
of necessity ; all that we are bound to prove is, that the State^ 
is not a novelty which intervenes, but man still seeking in 
his fellow-man the pledges of his preservation, and develop- 
ment, the very design of his being, (we take these words in 
their most elevated sense) making sacrifices for this end, but 
never sacrificing that which constitutes him a man ; which is 
essential to the dignity of his nature, and for which he is. 
accountable to God : the Deity within : — Ought he to sur- 
render this to another man like himself? Assuredly not.. 
Why then to two, — ^to a hundred, — ^to a thousand, — to ten 
thousand? The larger nimiber in this case no more 
strengthens the right, than the smaller could weaken it, if it 
existed ; three men are no less a state, than ten thousand ; — 
ten thousand no more than three men. 

These exceptions taken, let the State be personified at plea- 
sure ; but at all events attribute not to that personfication„ 
affection, the attribute which the individual man guards tena-^ 
ciously and exclusively. When we speak of public senti- 
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ments or invoke the public conscience, we speak of the 
sentiments or conscience of all, or of the greater number ; and 
so also when the State in the laws seems to give expression to 
its sentiments, it has in reality no sentiment, no will of its 
own ; it is the medium through which these sentiments ope- 
rate, the means by which they are propagated, — ^their goal, 
and not their starting point ; the object, and not the subject 
of the principle of affection, and of will. And possessing no- 
thing of that, which constitutes the personality of a being, — 
nothing of that, which imparts to it a consciousness of exist- 
ence, it can have no religion. If this imaginary personifica- 
tion should meddle with religion, it will be as a means, not 
as an end ; the individual only, can know religion as an end. 
To acknowledge religion only as a means, is not to acknow- 
ledge it as religion ; it is necessarily to maltreat it ; and 
therefore it is, that whether protecting or persecuting, the 
State which interferes with religion will do it injiiry. 

We do not deny to states the character which they as- 
sume of moral beings, with reference to their members, and 
other States. Neither are we insensible to the psychological 
and historical importance of this personfication. But we 
must return to the simple truth. The real persons of which 
a nation is composed, have in common, all that can be held 
ifi common. This mass of interests and affections, of hopes 
and fears', and even of prejudices, creates a species of national 
TnffivTduality ; but never has an individual been able to throw 
into this common fund, that which was not his own, that 
which was given to him only on condition of his never part- 
ing witTi it ; that which is not dependent on him, but that 
on which he is dependent, — ^the truth, and God. 

Relig ion then, to remain religion, must remain individual, 
since it cannot be felt to B^e religion except by the indivi- 
dual. And if we are here opposed on the ground of reli- 
^us fellowship, Yhe Church ; our reply is easy. The State, 
Wheii it makes pretensions to religion, denies individuality, 
a^d consequently religion. The Church, on the contrary, is 
founded upon the idea of ^ilidividuality, and it is on this 
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ground that slie merits the name of a religions society. Let 
us endeavour to explain our meaning. 

Religion calls forth and develops the social feeling, and 
the complete form of a religion is a church. But in thS al- 
together spiritual society, individuality never abdicates its 
claims ; for the very condition of this society, which is a re- 
ligious society or church, is spontaneous adhesion, sepai^- 
tion always possible, and constraint always impossible. Tt 
is true that society involves reciprocal concessions ; that 
every society has its conventions and laws, which are~so 
many limits imposed upon the will of the individual _AVith- 
out such limits, the very idea of a society would be lost ; 
and what is their effect, but to reunite and concentrate in- 
dividualities upon common ground, and to suppress what- 
ever might cause dispute on occasions sacred to harmony 
and concord. For although opinion can scarcely be identi- 
cal in two minds, there is neyeartheless amongst the points of 
disagreement, a close resemblance, a sympathy, which, mu- 
tually discovered, inclines men towards each other, and~as- 
sociates them by anticipation. We do not restrict the term 
individual to sentiments or feelings which no second person 
can understand or participate : individual is not synonymous 
with exceptional and excliisive. Individuality and sympathy 
are two conditions equally indispensable in a religious soci- 
ety, which is a commimity of feeling ; nay, morq : — sym- 
pathy and individuality are reciprocal conditions, for there 
is no true sympathy where individuality is wanting, and in- 
dividuality manifests itself by sympathy, which is an emo- 
tion of the heart. By unjjijjg itself,witib^ajstT ictly rel igious 
society* no one has either the intention- or ^ e^feelmg o f 
ceasing to be himself, nor hasf'^^ny one ever^^erien ced su ch 
a result ; for this society is religidus only in jthejiengg Jhat 
it is composed of religious individaals, who .have jput Jnto 
the common stack all th^ possess in common, each_one re- 
serving his peculiarities lor -himself. Jt does n ot pretend to 
be religious of itself, as a society^ n^ |f yrp tt)^ jso fipAaVj 
independently of the individuals of which it is composed; 
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it has not made them what they are : on the contrary, they 
have made, and they preserve it, what it is ; in a word, the 
individuals are religious, not the society. They may have 
been bom within its pale, but this of itself does not consti- 
tute them its members ; they must unite themselves with it, 
by a voluntary, a spontaneous accession. We ought not 
upon this subject to aUow ourselves to be imposed upon by 
outward circimistances. These circimistances may, in a 
thousand instances, give the lie to principles, without either 
abrogating or proscribing them. We speak of a society 
-strictly /Religious ; we speak of those true principles to which 
it is alAv^ays possible l;o hold, or allowable to return. We 
have peen endeavouring to establish the proposition that 
there is no contradiction between the existence of a religious 
society and the principle of individuality, which is essential 
to feeling; and consequently to religion, which is a feeling. 

Already, then, imder the first point of view, that of religion 
•considered as a sentiment, the sphere of religion is impene- 
trable to commonwealth ; but we have yet to consider reli- 
^ous belief and the State, in reference to the objects they 
have in view. The object of the State can be only relative 
truth, whilst it is of the very essence of religion, to attach 
itself to absolute truth. I^e State, then , if it interfere with 
religion, can do so only in reference to relative truth ; and 
in like manner, religion, if it interfere with the State, can do 
jso only in reference to absolute truth. This distinction is 
equivalent to an opposition, and must separate for ever be- 
tween religion and the State. We leave out of the question 
the case of the theocracy in which God himself was at the 
head of the State, and in which, by demonstration, the State, 
or, as we should rather say, the aggregate of its members, 
was allied to absolute truth. The State is but the shelter — 
the temporary awning spread over the head of all those in- 
dividuals, whose vocation as individuals is to seek after truth. 
If there be any such thing as social truth, it can only be 
practical truth, the truth respecting the means of protecting 
the right of individuality. You will seek in vain to get above 
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this point, But if you persist in demanding, on behalf of the 
state, some jurisdiction in matters of speculative truth, you- 
will be able but for a moment, to maintain at this elevation 
the pretensions you make on its behalf. What in effect 
would this speculative truth be, if not the mean, or, if you 
please, the result of all the actual ideas of which society might 
receive the influence ? Then there is in it not truth, (whick 
is the conformity of an idea with fact, or of fact with an 
idea,) but simply identity ; this truth is but a fact to be re- 
ceived; we can affirm nothing of it with certainty, except 
that it exists ; these truths are not so much ideas, as succes- 
sive conditions of society ; it is always, whatever may be said 
about it, the State intermeddling with truth as a State ; all i& 
comprehended in these few words. 

In fact, the conscience of each individual, abstracted from, 
every imaginable condition, from every artificial situation,, 
may and ought to seek after absolute truth, and hope to at- 
tain it. To assert anything short of this would be to assert 
that there is no such thing as commimication from God, no 
presence of God in man, and consequently no possibility of 
religion ; but the State, as a state, can have neither this de- 
sign nor this hope. It ought then to remain within its own 
province, and leave the individual to his own ; in a word,, 
it ought to take no cognizance of religion, except so far a& 
religion may manifest itself in actions which concern it as a 
society : such actions, and not religion itself, rightfully fall 
under its notice and jurisdiction. 

Shall we be told, that we are inconsistent with ourselves,, 
having declared at the commencement of this work, that 
society has been established that it may seek after and 
realize the truth, and that in its abstract idea, every society 
is a church ? We are not conscious of any inconsistency 
here. To affirm that the ideal of society is the Church, is no 
invasion of the supremacy of individual conscience, since, 
even in a church, it is the individual, not the Church, who 
believes, who loves, and who obeys ; and since the Church 
itself is a true society, in proportion only as the individual 
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has made use of his Hberty in imiting himself with it, ani 
may preserve his liberty in the association, The Church ia 
a school of mutual instruction, under one supreme governor, 
who not only speaks to some of the monitors, but directly ta. 
the whole school, in such a manner, that each in his turn,, 
and his own way, may become the instructor of each. The 
State elevated to the idea of the church, would be neither 
more nor less than what we have just said ; and it is clear- 
that in order to this, it should disencumber itself, as a 
Church, from aU that is foreign to this character, putting- 
away everything which threatens Hberty, and also everything' 
which is more or less calculated to give it offence. 

All that we have adduced clearly proves the personal cha-~ 
racter of religion, and shows that it can never become a mere 
collective fact. We say, never : for if brilliant miracles per-, 
formed before the the eyes of the multitude should irresistibly 
prostrate all the men of which that multitude is composed, at. 
the feet of the author of such wonders, and induce, upon the 
fact of his intervention, an instantaneous aud complete 
unanimity ; by that very fact, that unanimity was inevitable^ 
that is to say, that the will had had no share in this adhesion,^ 
and t\i£Lt faith had not heen in exercise, the very element of" 
religion would be wanting ; that can exist only with indivi-> 
duality, and individuality only in the atmosphere of liberty ;. 
for wherever increduHty is impossible, faith is impossible 
also. Such extraordinary facts as those to which we have 
alluded, may then prepare the way for, but do not constitute 
religion ; religion will commence at the precise points where 
liberty begins ; and liberty pre-supposes individuaK^, which 
would disappear under the irresistible force of demonstration^ 
It is only on condition of its not being self-evident that 
religion can be religion.* 

* The word demonstration is abused when it is applied to historical' 
evidence. The highest degree of historical evidence is not demonstra*. 
tion. Evidence, whatever may be its object or degree, is always sub-, 
jective, always a personal condition ; demonstration is a fact not 
individual but human, and requires only to be unfurled before a man*Sv 
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If all these things are true, there remains between the 
"State and religious belief, nothing in common ; they have no 
<jommon object, they are mutually ignorant of each other. 

If we have not spoken truth, if we have refused to the 
'State what ought to have been granted to it, if the State, as 
■such, can possess a religion, we assert that the individual 
thenceforward can have none, and that the smallest degree 
"of religious liberty is an anti-social heresy. We defy anything 
to be granted to the State, unless everything be granted, or 
•anything to be refused to it, imless everything be reftised. 

Never, in fact, has a religion contracting alliance with the 
^ivil power entertained such a suicidal idea, nor is it possible 
that it should do so ; but by consenting to such alliance, it 
iias not the less sanctioned the principle that the State 
.possesses a religious jurisdiction ; and all that it grants to 

•mind to meet the general characteristics of humanity. If the respec- 
tive characteristics of demonstration and of evidence seem to be con- 
founded with respect to us upon certain subjects, it is often because 
several parts of our individuality are left out of the question, and the 
proofs have penetrated without resistance into our minds, which in 
this case are alike indifferent to believe or not to believe. The pre- 
sence of the milky way in the heavens is not more evident to every 
man who has eyes than the presence of Julius Caesar in history to 
•every man who knows how to read. But here is the difference : that 
any interest which we might have in the presence or absence of the 
milky way in the heavens, could not make us doubt or hesitate as to 
the reality of this phenomenon ; whilst if some portion of our happi- 
ness or of our satisfaction could depend upon the existence or non- 
existence of Julius Caesar, we should not so readily accept the proofs 
of this fact ; fear, and even perhaps desire, would render us circum- 
spect. If our salvation depended on believing that Julius Caesar had 
-existed, there would be a temptation to doubt, and w« should instinc- 
tively seek in the face of the most luminous evidence, some obscure 
comer, and some reason for not believing it. If the point to be 
attained were to be converted to Julius Caesar, to live to Julius Caesar, 
-to live in Julius Caesar, to bring all our thoughts into captivity to his 
will, how much, even before one single subject for doubt should pre- 
sent itself to the mind, the character of our evidence would have 
changed, and how thoroughly should we be able to distinguish that 
evidence from demonstration ! How would all the parts of the his- 
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the State in this respect, it virtually takes from itself; it 
places in the hands of the State the handle of the spiritual 
sword ; it surrenders its own independence to its discretion,, 
and, above all, it denaturalizes its peculiar characteristics ; it 
accredits the idea of a collective and territorial religion ; it 
denies to conscience its supremacy ; it leaves nothing supreme, 
in man ; it wounds religious conviction both in its life and; 
in its principle. 

II this be the case, can it create surprise, that with regard 
to the profession of religious convictions, we should prefer 
persecution or protection ? That which is more formidable- 
to liberty, is not so much an institution which, by the very 
act of menacing, forewarns it, as one which, whilst affecting- 
to recognise it, does in reality deny the very principle of' 
liberty. The State which desires to deprive me of my religion^ 
alarms me far less than the State which would have one of" 
its own. A constitution which makes the State religious,^ 

tory, even to the very existence of the personage, be minutely inves-. 
tigated ! And conversely, if any of the consequences which are- 
attached to faith in Jesus Christ did not attach to it, with what con- 
fidence, with what unanimity, would the proofs of his existence and of' 
his actions be received ! How many works, how many books have we^ 
which in that cause would never have been thought of ! How easily- 
wotild the inquiry have been made, and how irrefragably concluded t 
And how fantastical, how inadmissible, would the mere supposition of^ 
ft work like that of Strauss (if, indeed, it could have been entertained)* 
have appeared ! It appears to us, then, to be essential to the very 
notion of religion, that every religion should furnish proofs capable of* 
satisfying a severe and attentive mind ; and on the other hand that it 
should require proofs, that it should comport with and bear examina- 
tion, and that the adherence obtained from such investigation shoulct 
not result from an imperious demonstration, which prostrates tho^ 
mind, and leaves the will' nothing to do. But inasmuch as the will i& 
individual, and as assurance, which cannot be attained without tho- 
concurrence of the will, is equally so, thence it follows that religion is 
also an individual fact. Demonstration was peculiar to the religion or 
man before the fall ; it cannot appertain to the religion which ha& 
followed the fall ; for if we reflect niBver so little upon the subject, we- 
shall feel that such a characteristic would have been incompatible with 
the idea of religion at such an epoch. 
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makes the indiTidual irreligions, inasmueli as he consents to 
«uch a constitution. In vain will he declaim against dis- 
simulation and falsehood ; there exists in the political order 
to which he adheres, a primary falsehood, in which, by 
virtue of his adhesion, he is an accomplice. Nor does this 
remain an abstract falsehood ; it has practical results ; it 
produces a long line of individual falsehoods. He who accepts 
it, accepts the civil power as the responsible ruler of his con- 
science, and charges the State to provide a religion for him. 
It is vain to attempt to distinguish between those who pre- 
serve their liberty, and those who accept, contrary to their 
liberty, all the consequences of the principle. The first are 
^as guilty as the second, inasmuch as they do not protest 
«igainst it. A false system must reckon amongst its accom- 
plices all those who spare it by their silence. 

Moreover, it is impossible for us not to regard this merely 
;as a theory without consequences. This system, so hostile 
to the principle of religious profession, can arise only from 
•contempt or forgetfulness of this principle. It has been 
•established through the weakness or decay of convictions. 
What wonder, then, that its effects should correspond with 
its cause, and that having its origin in indifference, it should 
also produce remissness ? When the Church can consent to 
the fiction of a State religion, she has lost to a certain extent 
the consciousness of its reahty, and this consciousness has a 
tendency to grow weaker and weaker. In this case, more- 
over, it is the great and powerful, the better protected, and 
the least exposed classes of society, which do the wrong ; 
those to whom the system does the least damage are the 
Jiiost responsible for the injury it inflicts. Themselves free 
under the system, and, notwithstanding its consequences, by 
virtue of their personal influence, they trouble themselves 
little about it, and perhaps smile at its irrationality ; they 
TJerceive not that this system deceives thousands of minds> 
lulls to sleep thousands of consciences, deprives personal con- 
victions of the opportunity for manifestation, by absolving 
them from the necessity of choice ; implants in men's minda 
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the idea of a spurious theocracy, and finishes by placing the 
State above conscience, decidedly the only thing which is, 
and which ought to remain, superior to the State. 

Let others speak of idle or indifferent errors, we cannot 
conceive of them. No principle, whether true or ^Ise, 
slumbers. It may operate silently, or with eclat ; it may 
gain groimd slowly, or with rapidity, but from the period of 
its implantation in the mind, it can never remain inactive 
for a single instant. It is of no importance that it should be 
reduced to a system, in wder to work out its legitimate 
results ; although it may not be methodically arranged, it will 
produce its consequences. It is as efficient, and perhaps 
more so, for being embodied in a fact, as for being exhibited 
in a sentence. Facts have a language. Now what says this 
fact of the Church, which is a society of conscience, being 
governed by the State, which is a society of interests ? also, 
this fact, of an institution which recognises no other truth 
than that which is necessary and useful, determining, never- 
theless, what relates to absolute truth ? — Or this fact, of an 
institution, the characteristic of which is to restrain indivi- 
duality, intruding itself into a sphere in which individuality 
^ triumphs, even within the limits that it prescribes to itself, 
and from the very circumstance of its having prescribed 
those limits ? — Or this fact, of a compulsory society directing 
the affairs of a voluntary society ? And in one word, this 
fact, of matter governing mind ? It is to be believed that 
this fact will remain silent ? No, it will speak ; it will say 
that religion is a collective affair ; which is false ; that the 
community, as such, has a religion — ^that spiritual interests 
are on the same footing as political interests ; which is false ; 
that religion and worship form a part of civil obligations ; 
which is false ; in short, as we have so frequently been told, 
that a man ought to follow the religion of his fathers, the 
religion of his coimtry, the religion of the State ; that is 
always honourable to remain faithful to it, and disgraceftil 
to abandon it ; all which is false, infinitely, shamefully 
fedse ! 
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This idea, like a silent but inveterate disease, lias made 
incredible ravages in the human conscience. Whilst it 
avoids menacing outward liberty, it inflicts the deepest 
woimds on inward liberty. It has taken away, not liberty 
alone, but what is fer better, the feeling and the love of 
liberty. It has weighed down consciences ; it has attached, it 
has rooted them to the soil ; it has made religion spring froni 
the earth, and not from heaven ; now, men are accustomed to 
receive it ready made, from the very same hands which estab- 
lish the police and levy the taxes ; now, men do not believe so 
much in the Word of God, or even in the Church, as in the 
State ; they have a religion, because the State has one ; were 
it to change its religion, they would change theirs also; 
nothing in their seard and stupified consciences would fore- 
warn them of the change, or the difference; they would 
accept from it a new circumscription of truth as readily, and 
even more so, than a new circumscription of parishes ; and as; 
slavery debases men's minds until at length they love it, so 
they come at last to grow enthusiastic for this state of 
Helotism, in proportion as it grows older ; and, making re- 
ligion an affair of prescription, they grow sentimental about 
the religion of their forefathers, without so much as informing 
themselves what that religion was, or whether they had a 
religion ! 

Shall we demand from consciences, we will not say sunk 
in degradation, but in slumbers, a frank declaration of their 
convictions ? It is precisely convictions, true personal con- 
victions, in which they are deficient. The crime of State 
Churches is not so much preventing the profession, as pre- 
venting the formation of convictions ; their crime is tacitly 
to deny both conscience and religion. Where, then, is our 
hope and our resource ? It is to address ourselves to those 
who, under this false system, have yet preserved, by grace 
from on high, both their conviction and their conscience 
iininjured; but who, notwithstanding this, or perhaps on 
this very account, have not perceived the vice of the system. 
We implore them to apply their minds and consciences to 
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the examination, of wliich we have ftimished the elements 
and to pronoimce, as jurors, their verdict upon this simple 
question ; does the alliance of religion with the State involve, 
or does it not, the denial of religious conviction ? 

It may possibly be replied, that it is not pretended to 
recognize in the State a religious jurisdiction, but only to 
place the truth under the protection of its power. But if the 
right of the State to meddle with religion be not a religious 
jurisdiction, what is it ? Under what pretence, if it possess 
no religion, does it act exactly as. though it did possess one ? 
What proof can you adduce in opposition to it, that it has none ? 
We say in opposition to it, for we much doubt that it would 
ratify the species of recusation that you employ in its name, 
against itself. 

But let us go ftirther ; of what consequence is it, whether 
you do or do not recognize a religious jurisdiction in the 
State, if you allow it one ? What matters it, if it may act as 
if it had one ? What matters it, if its interference in religious 
questions habituates men^s minds to believe in its jurisdic- 
tion? And certainly the habit is very easily formed ; the 
vulgar run heedlessly, and almost head foremost, into this 
error. The difficulty is to persuade men to have a convic- 
tion of their own, and to act for themselves in religious 
matters; on the contrary, it is easy to engage their con- 
science to abdicate its rights — ^it is but too ready to do so. 
Qua data porta ruunt. So much so, that when you shall 
have identified upon slender grounds the qualities of ihe 
believer and of the citizen, you may depend upon it that the 
believer will very soon be lost in the citizen. How should 
it require much effort to bring about this result, when so 
much greater is required to prevent it ? 

You tell us you are about to place the truth under the 
protection of the State! Can you seriously and possibly 
believe that it is the truth which the State protects ? Is it 
acquainted with her ? does it feel her power ? does it love 
her ? and can the truth be really and efficiently protected by 
those who cannot appreciate her worth ? Do not be deceived 

2 
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as to this wordy truth ; if it bad any meaning witli reference 
to the State, it would not be the same as with reference to 
you. "With respect to you, the truth is such or such a belief, 
on which your mind either is, or believes itself to be, irrevo- 
cably stayed ; with respect to the State, it is eventual truth, 
the truth en hlanc ; the truth, whatever and wherever it may 
be found. Such is the truth which an ideal State would 
protect ; this is neither yours nor that of any other person ; 
it is no particular belief, it is simply the faculty of believing, 
and the right of thinking ; but as you have nothing to do 
with an ideal State, you may rest assured that the real State 
will protect neither the truth in general, nor yours in par- 
ticular, but its own, that is to say, that which in its wisdom 
it shall see good to protect or to tolerate. And this truth, 
according as the State may have conceived of, modified, re- 
stricted, or paralyzed it, this will be the State religion of the 
country, beyond the pale of which everything will be ac- 
counted eccentric or sectarian. This may perhaps be your 
religion, or it may be that to which you are most opposed ; it 
is possible, then, that in demanding for the truth the protec- 
tion of the State, you will in reality have been demanding its 
protection for error and for falsehood. And even if it happen 
to be yours which it protects, others, whose conviction is 
difierent from yours, will have as much reason to utter the 
same complaint, and make the same demand which you have 
just relinquished. 

We pause here : — ^we might further tell you, that in 
demanding for the truth this support and State favour, you 
imconsciously inflict a mortal injury upon your convictions, 
and deny to them, so far as lies in your power, their character 
of truth; but this argimient will be brought forward here- 
after, and we have said enough to establish the fact, that 
from the very nature of things, the sphere of religion is 
inaccessible, impenetrable to the State. 

But we must not confine ourselves to the metaphysical 
and impersonal aspect of the question. It has a moral and 
practical bearing, which the abstract terms of incompatibility 
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•and of impenetrabiKty do not express, do not even glance at* 
Let us not forget tliat by the names of society and religion, 
of tlie State and of tlie Churcli, moral beings, our fellow men, 
^ire represented; and that tbe act which unites the two spheres, 
as well as that which keeps them distinct, are both voluntary 
actions — the one bad, the other good, but both alike involve 
responsibility. The State can assume a bodily form, only in 
the persons of its rulers, men bom within its precincts, and 
with whom very often the State itself has originated ; for the 
State at its conunencement, exists according to, and by their 
jrovemment. Now these rulers are but men ; and when men 
take upon themselves to regidate the aflTairs of religion, and 
as rulers, to profess a religion, they are more or less guilty, 
according to whether men's consciences have or have not 
placed themselves imder the yoke; but guilt always attaches 
to them, inasmuch as every misappropriation of sacred 
things, or every application of such things to profime 
purposes, partakes of the nature of sacrilege. So, also, 
when religion declines all connection with the State, 
or associates itself with it, men are again the actors, and 
they consummate a good or an evil action ; and in this second 
case they are more or less guilty, according as they may have 
.sought, or merely accepted, the alliance of the civil power, 
but in each case they are guilty ; and for the crime which 
Ihey thus commit in the name of the Church, there is no 
other name than that of adultery. Thus scLcrilege and aduU 
tery are the respective and proper designations of the alliance, 
according as we may consider it, as the act of the State 
which has laid violent hands upon a sacred trust, or as the 
act of the Church, which has basely surrendered that trust to 
the assailant. Or to carry out the figure more exactly, the 
Ohurch is the adulterous spouse, the State the seducer. For 
if we have hitherto spoken only of matter and spirit, of 
liberty and necessity, of absolute and of relative truth, these 
abstract terms extinguish, misrepresent, and in some sense 
conceal the true state of things ; they represent simple ideas 
as the actors in an important drama, in which the real actors 
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lire persons ; and what persons ? — ^man and God. The soul 
of the man, the Church, which is the soul of humanity, has 
God for its spouse ; she has sworn to him entire faith, un- 
^vided obedience, and has confessed him as her spiritual 
bridegroom. But the alliance which she contracts, as a 
spiritual society with the State, which possesses no spiritu* 
ality, transferring to it that jurisdiction and authority which 
belong only to God, is a breach of her marriage vow, and 
constitutes her an adultress. Be it never so little that she- 
yields to the State, like the most trifling attentions shown 
by a wife to any other than her husband, we account her 
guilty of an act of unfaithfulness to him ; and so, likewise, if 
the Church acknowledge, in the slightest degree, the right of 
State interference with religious matters, she is justly charge- 
able with outrage and treason against her rightful lord. The 
conjugal union cannot be more sacred, nor the purity of the 
marriage tie more delicate, than the bond which unites the 
human soul with its God. What we say here is not peculiar- 
to the Christian religion, although obviously we have re-^ 
ferred to it, when speaking of these sentiments as con-^ 
sfcituting a spiritual bond; yet every religion ought to 
possess them, for no rehgion can be really such, apart from 
their influence. Every religion which has any respect for 
itself ought to keep the State at a distance, and to dread,, 
as a criminal act of unfaithfulness, the slightest contact or 
incorporation. 

Have we yet to demonstrate that the State, or the sphere 
of politics, is impenetrable to religion ? Assuredly not. 
We cannot have established one of these truths without 
having also estabhshed the other ; we should not be able ta 
argue the second without recapitulating all that we have 
^aid in support of the first. The impenetrability is reci* 
procal. The two spheres cannot be allied to each other, and 
at the same time recognise themselves as distinct, and feel 
themselves intact in this compulsory relation. They would 
embrace but to stifle each other ; this pretended marriage i& 
really a duel in an enclosed field, and each ^idvances towards 
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the other with these words on his lips, or at all events in hia 
heart : — Strike, or die ! 

An imaginary idea of the State is opposed by some persons 
to our principles. " The State,'' say they, " ought to be a 
-complete representation or transference of the whole man ; 
•and according to your system, the State represents but a part, 
^and that the least part of the man." 

This is a very serious objection, if it be true that the State 
ought to represent the entire man. 

" The State represents the man — ^the State is the man 
himself." These assertions are of an imposing character ; 
they have a very noble sound ; but upon what foundation 
"do they rest ? 

" This idea," again it is said, " requires no extraneous 
proof of its correctness, but has only to be expressed, to be 
^admitted. The exact and complete correspondence of the 
State with the man, and the representation of the whole man 
in the State, is a requirement alike of the intellect and the 
•conscience ; it is the most perfect idea of the community ; 
every other is incomplete, or mutilated ; in a word, this 
perfect analogy is the very ideal of the State, and the mind, 
which should be sensible of the impossibility of realizing 
"this ideal, would yet allow of it as an anomaly." 

It will be seen hereafter how we account for this instinct or 
prejudice, and how much we allow to it. But we are quite 
warranted in refusing to receive it as a conclusive argument, 
rand in not yielding to it as an irresistible demonstration. 
Here, the nature of things is the only competent arbiter — 
the only judge, from whose decisions there is no appeal. 

The ideal of the State is invoked ; we shall presently 
see more exactly in what this ideal consists ; but we must 
first inquire whether an ideal, whatever it may be, can be 
invoked. 

That which first presents itself to the minds of philo-^ 
tsophers, the ideal, is not first in the order of facts. The basis 
and jprinciple of an institution are not synonymous with its 
■origin and commencement. The ideal has no date, not 
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existing in facts, but only in the mind of the philosopher, to 
whom it presents itself as the end of the thing and its per- 
fection. The ideal of an institution is not the motive in which 
it originated, nor the object present to the mind of those by 
whom it lives and is maintained. Even supposing that some 
ideal had been their starting-point, the true ideal of the 
thing is very different, and is more slowly disclosed. The 
ideal is the idea to which the institution gives birth — not 
that which has given birth to the institution. It is the con- 
ception, or the expression of a law sought elsewhere, and 
£rom a higher source than the institution itself, and which is 
supremely applicable to it. No institution ever springs from 
its ideal ; but every institution gravitates towards, and 
aspires to it. The human mind reconstructs the world, in 
proportion as the world fashions itself. We are not, however, 
on this accoimt, to believe that the ideal and the real have 
nothing in common. On the contrary, he who should 
thoroughly investigate both, would, in the end, find in the one,, 
all the elements of the other ; the same principles are the 
foimdation of both; but in the real, they act without 
revealing themselves, and in the ideal, they have become 
acquainted with their own existence. But this difference is so 
considerable, that the same institution in its real and its ideal 
spirit, is as diverse as two institutions which do not 
understand each other. Each, individually, may act accord- 
ing to the ideal formed of itself. In any general arrange- 
ment, we must tend towards the ideal, but the ideal cannot 
be our starting-point. Let us here be allowed to make use 
of an incorrect expression, but one which will explain our 
meaning. We can no more do violence to the conscience or 
an institution than to that of an individual. 

After all, this ideal which is invoked, is nothing else 
than the idea which each individual forms to himself of the^ 
institution, the end that he assigns to it, and the spirit which 
he accounts as its principle. This ideal differs in different 
individuals. It is but a system, and not the spontaneous and 
unanimous emanation of conscience. It is formed without 
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reference to facts, in the sphere of philosophy or senti- 
ment. It is a variable and floating element, added by- 
some and not by others, to what is constant and identical in 
the institutions themselves. This identical and strictly 
objebtive element, is the only one that can be taken into 
consideration in a public institution. It is this objective 
element which we must disengage. Now it either exists, or 
it does not. If it exist, it is the rule ; if it exist not, there 
remains nothing but subjectivity, that is to say, individuality ; 
for the subjectivity, which should not be individual, but 
imiversal, would no longer be st^jectivity but objectivity ; 
that which every man should hold as true, because he is a 
man, would not be disputed ; and the question would not 
be capable of different solutions, for the very simple reason 
that no one would propose it. That which all men, by virtue 
of their human nature, think, or rather feel, spontaneously, 
cannot be styled the ideal. It is inherent, perhaps, in human 
nature to pursue the ideal ; but the ideal itself varies ; and 
to assign it as the rule for institutions, is to direct them at 
once towards every point of the compass. 

But without inquiring further, whether the ideal may serve 
in such a matter, as a practical and a direct rule, what is the 
ideal of the State which is now proposed to view ? The 
State, we are told, is the man — the complete man. By this 
is meant, that all the elements of which man is composed, 
ought also to be found in the State; that the cultivation they 
receive in the man, they ought to obtain in the State, and on 
the part of the State. But if there be in man, in so far as he is 
an individual, an inalienable, inviolable element, which cannot 
make a part of any community, it is clear that this element, 
remaining the exclusive property of each individual, with- 
drawn by him from aU usurpation, cannot be represented in 
the State in any condition, or imder any form, and that the 
State will be the man, if you choose to have it so, but minus 
this element. It would be necessary that all consciences 
should be identical, or, in other words, that all men should 
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possess at once the same conscience, to enable tlie con- 
sciences of the different indiyiduals composing the State, to 
be transferred to the State as such, and to become its con- 
science. Now it is evident that this cannot be, unless 
society, instead of the assemblage of individualities, become 
their absorption, or, to speak more correctly, their absolute 
negation. 

The authors of this objection are refuted by their objection 
itself; the very statement of the proposition furnishes its 
solution. They allege that the State ought to be a faithful 
representation of the man. Of what man ? Of the real man, 
obviously ; for were it of an ideal man, conceived of in 
accordance with their system, the State would not then be 
the representative of the man, but the man would be the 
representative of the State. But, we ask, is the conscience of 
this real man, whom they take as their model, is it, or is it 
not, individual ? Is it, or is it not, inalienable ? Is it, or is it 
not, capable of becoming common property ? In a word, has 
he a conscience, or has he not one ? If he have one — if his 
individuality upon this point be necessary, inevitable, 
inviolable, how can the State faithfully represent the man, 
without it resemble him in all points ? It woidd be a poor 
representation to deny what he is, and to despoil him of what 
is essential to him. The State, to be truly conformed to the 
man who possesses a religion, ought itself not to possess one ; 
here it is the difference which makes the harmony ; it is the 
absence in the one of that which is present in the other, 
which constitutes their correspondence ; and the more the 
State aims to be what the man alone really can be, the less 
it will represent him. 

An analogy wiU illustrate our meaning. A people delegate 
certain powers to individuals who are styled representatives, 
and whom they alone have the right to elect. What would 
you say of these representatives, if, the better to represent 
the people who have elected them — if, to be all that they are, 
they should take upon themselves to elect representatives of 
the people^ whenever vacancies might occur in their own 
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hodj ? We know full well what you would say : and wliat 
we liave ftirtlier to say, is, that those persons reason exactly 
like these representatives, who, in order to render the State 
a more feithM counterpart of the man, would transfer from 
the man to the State, those rights and privileges of which the 
State is only the protector. How can an argument, which 
appears to us absurd in the one case, appear sensible in 
another exactly parallel P 

Before asserting so confidently that the State represents the 
man, — ^that is to say, in reality, that it replaces or supplants 
him, it would be well to inquire, whether the State be, with 
respect to the truth, that which the man believes himself to 
he. The man believes himself capable of discerning the 
truth, and this very belief is the foundation of the imjust 
pretension of the State; for never would the State have 
arrogated to itself this capacity, if the man had not attributed 
it to himself Now can the State discern the truth ? This 
is the question ; for if it be not acquainted with it, it can 
neither teach it nor cause it to be taught. If it do understand 
it, as a State, it will be by virtue of a permanent inspiration^ 
which transforms it into a prophet or an apostle ; and we 
have no objection to this, provided it be proved ; but nothing 
will have been gained by this ; for what wiU have been 
proved of one State, will have been denied of all the rest ; 
each State having its own doctrine, and the truth not being 
discoverable at one and the same time in difiering or opposing 
doctrines. Hence the right of the State to domineer over 
consciences rests only upon force, which has nothing in 
common with right. Nothing remains in our hands but the 
theory of oppression — a theory agreeable to aU parties in 
proportion to their strength ; but now the whole question 
changes ; the thesis that we were examining is abandoned, 
or, at least, must be put into a new form, and instead of 
saying, " The State represents the man," we must say, " The 
State represents brute force." 

We confess, that if the State could substantiate its 
apostolic mission, we shoidd have no objection to submit our 
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religion to it, for from that moment such submission would 
be our religion. All the arguments that we have adduced 
against the pretensions of the State would fall ; for if that 
were proved, we should regard it as neither more nor less than 
Moses or St. Paul, to whom we feel no repugnance to submit 
our faith, and by whose precepts we desire to regulate our 
conduct. And should we be told, " Suppose the State should 
oblige you to believe contradictory things, or should enjoin 
upon you the performance of impossible things, or, in a word, 
suppose its instructions should give the lie to nature and to 
the plainest testimony ?" we should reply that it could do 
nothing of the kind, since it would be inspired. It is, then,, 
only necessary that it should prove its inspiration ; but imtil 
it shall have done so, we have as much right to believer 
ourselves inspired as it has : and if it should think itself as^ 
much inspired as we, that we have nothing to do with. All 
that we recognize in this circimistance, is the fact, of a 
certain number of individuals believing what we do not. Now 
their number is of little moment, so long as it shall not have 
been proved that number constitutes the truth : if this be 
not proved, all the individuals who are opposed to us are but 
equivalent to one. We have but one at a time before us ; we 
have to encounter first one, then another, afterwards a thirds 
and so on with the rest ; the question always lies between 
two parties ; and so considered, it is evident that each is left 
free. One man in religious matters is equal to another, and, 
no more ; let no one say. This man represents me : let each 
represent himself ; and if he rank with another in opinion 
upon any subject whatsoever, let him not submit to the man, 
but to the truth. 

Faith ennobles every kind of servitude, and transforms it 
into liberty ; for faith is liberty in the midst of slavery. Once 
make a man believe that the State represents him, and he will 
accept it for his religious guide, just as the Catholic accepts 
the Church. But our adversaries have no desire that we 
should believe this ; for when we suggest to them to attribute 
inspiration to the State, they will not listen to us ; they 
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decline to make prophetic glory glisten round its brow ; thejr 
prefer to adhere to what is in accordance with nature and 
with human logic. "Well ! in this we are agreed ; and keeping' 
to these given points, beyond which they themselves will not 
go, we say, that the State does not represent the entire man>, 
and that such a representation is not the ideal of the State., 

After this, let them still invoke the ideal, and we have no. 
objection. Let them say, that it is desirable that the State^ 
should possess a religion, meaning therejby, that all those wha 
compose it should have but one heart and one soul : we like- 
wise think that this would be very desirable. Let them say>. 
further, that all men will unite to effect this ; we shall offer na 
opposition, provided they can assure us, that in this state of 
things the man will be always the man : for if he be no longer^ 
such, unity is no longer desirable, or, rather, it is no longer 
real ; the different shades of colour have ceased to blend, 
together so as to form a perfect white, but have become one 
black shadow, which annihilates all : and, strange to say, the 
State cannot possess a religion if the individuals possess one,, 
neither can it have one if they have not one, imtil a moral 
miracle shall have harmonized the conscience of all. But so. 
long as this miracle is not performed, man remaining man^^ 
and having, as man, a religion, the State cannot possess one.^ 

Strictly speaking, to say that the State is the man, minv^ 
his conscience, is to say that the State is not the man ; and 
if we would utterly eradicate error upon this subject, we« 
must go the length of making this assertion. There is no^ 
medium ; if the State be the man in any measure, it is the^ 
whole man ; if it be but a part of the man, it is not the man^ 
Here the error is not one of degree, but of essence. Tho- 
State is neither the whole nor a part of the moral being, but a 
divinely-appointed institution, having its origin in the nature^ 
and wants of that being, essential to his development, and 
completing his existence. The State is one of the expressions, 
of human nature, and the necessary form of human life ;. 
there is correspondence, but not identity ; the State is human^ 
but the State is not the man. 
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We do not, liowever, altogether reject the proposition that 
the State is the man, minus his conscience. This reservation 
suffices for our thesis, and absolves us from the necessity of 
further examination. But it is not our intention to arrest in 
its midway course the theory that we are investigating ; we 
would rather follow it to the point where it will stop of itself 
when it shall have nothing more to disclose. 

If the State comprehends the whole man, it must include 
the Church. It is a questionable point whether it would not 
be more correct to say, that the Church comprises the State, 
and that men in power are, in the first instance, priests, and 
afterwards magistrates ; for if the State be also the Church, it 
must have been a Church before it was a State, since it is not 
in order for spiritual things to flow from temporal ones, but 
the temporal from the spiritual. However this may be,* 
Ijhere is no longer any distinction between them. Let it be 
said, either that the State is the Church, or that the Church 
is the State, it matters little ; the duality has disappeared. 
It is enough to say (as many would content themselves with 
raying) that the Church is \mited to the State, since these 
terms convey the idea of two distinct substances or of two 
personalities, when in reality there is but one. Every union 
^hich is not absolute unity, impeaches the principle upon 
^hich it is based. If the State be the man, just as there are 
^ot two men within the individual, the one having relations 
^th time, the other with eternity, so neither can there be 
two States within the State ; but the moral personage 
^designated under this name, is one and always the same — 
always complete — always individual, whether it provide for 
the necessities of time or for the interests of eternity. This 
system is that of the theocracy, in which the national asso« 
ciation is in the first instance a Church, and nothing but a 
Church ; but the theocracy is not a system ; it is not, and 
never has been anything but a fact ; or if it be a system, it is 

* Every one is not of opinion that the terms can be indiflferently 
reversed. M. Rothe, in a work of which we shall hereafter speak* 
represents the Church as a sickly superfetation of the State. 
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in God, wlio conceived and appointed it. Tlie theocracy- 
exists only where he has ordained it, or, rather, where he is 
believed to have ordained it. In order to realize it, to 
carry out the system which desires to find in the State th© 
complete man, it is necessary either that God should be^ 
present, or that he should be believed to be present ; it is, 
necessary that the heads of this State Church should verify,, 
by irresistible proofs, the divinity of their mission and the^ 
plenitude of their right. It is necessary that their laws, 
should be oracles. But to represent to us the State, as a. 
State, making choice of a Church, is a pure contradiction. 
How should it choose the Church, itself being the Church ? 
Shall we be told in reply, that imder our system the indivi^ 
dual chooses one ? Yes, doubtless he does, at his own risk and 
peril, and for himself alone. But the State, under the other 
system, chooses for all. And how can it choose for all, unless, 
we can suppose the consciences of all, subdued by those bril-. 
liant evidences to which every man yields, from thq simple- 
circumstance that he is a man. 

It deserves remark, that if any species of theocracy has; 
been realized or attempted in modem times, it has been, 
within very narrow limits. A theocracy, in the full sense^ 
of the term, can exist only under the two forms, of the State^ 
calling itself a Church, or of the Chwch calling itself a 
State. Up to the period of the Keformation, it was rather- 
under the latter form that the theocracy sought to establish 
itself. But even then, when Bome dreamt of obtaining the- 
empire of the world, and when the faith of the nations 
seemed to encourage that hope, the idea of denying to the- 
State its own separate existence, and of absorbing it in the- 
Church, appears never to have entered the mind of any one.. 
The question which appears again and again, during the long- 
quarrels between the priesthood and the empire^ was not this, 
question. The State struggled to escape from vassalage, not. 
from absorption. There was, if you please, the germ of a 
theocracy, but not a theocracy itself. The Church, what- 
ever may be its hopes — ^whatever may be its secret principle,. 
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lias re-entered its own peculiar sphere, and defends its in- 
<dependence as well as it ill-defends its supremacy. But has 
it ceased, at least in appearance, to wish to be the State, 
because in its turn the State may wish to be the Church ? 
The simple enunciation of this supposition startles almost 
'every one. But wherefore ? If it be still maintained that 
the State represents the complete man, the State must of 
necessity be also the Church. The middle term, union, 
^hich is regarded as something intermediate between separa- 
tion and identity, is purely chimerical; there can be no 
:medium between identity and separation. 

These observations are applicable to "those mutilated 
systems, which have met with adroit defenders in Protestant 
<30untries, and especially in England, and who, adhering 
Kjlosely to the idea of the State being the representation of 
the man, strange to say, neither desire all the consequences 
-of their principle, nor the principle itself; in such a manner, 
that it is impossible to discover at their basis aught than a 
prejudice at once vague and unfounded. We consider that 
'we have a right to require them to lay down some principle 
:as their basis, just as we should have the right to reqmre 
them, if they had a principle, to deduce from it its conse- 
Hjuences. Well, then, the principle which we press upon 
them can be no other than this : — ^the State represents the 
^hole man. Any other principle, less absolute or less 
vigorous, cannot be conceived ; just as, were this principle 
•once adopted, we should be \mable to deduce consequences 
less absolute than those we have pointed out. The partisans 
^f the demi-theocracy have, then, really no principle ; for if, 
\inder some circumstances, we were to allow of a systemin which 
•one institution might represent all the physical part of man, 
^vhilst his spiritual nature should be represented by another, 
it would be absolutely impossible to allow of an institution 
^hich should but Tialf represent the conscience of man, the 
half of the man in his quality to be religious. No one has 
•ever attempted— no one will ever attempt, to resolve this 
formula ; or no one having resolved it, will be able to resist 
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the force which impels him towards another formula, thsA 
" there is no such thing as personal religion." 

And after all, even if it should be resisted? Neith«^ 
error nor truth is received as a matter of taste and inclina- 
tion. Error, like truth, is always held to be consequent. 
Let it stop short half way ; it is of no importance : the con- 
elusion that it would avoid is contained in the premises — 
the conclusion is imputable to him who has laid down the 
premises ; and thus the only true name of the system to 
which they have given this formula as a starting-point, is the 
theocracy. That, they will tell us, is its extreme ; but the 
extreme logic of an idea is its true name ; an idea must be 
<3arried out to its very extreme point, in order to be well im- 
-derstood ; and very often by arresting this progress, by impos- 
ing upon it arbitrary restrictions, and, to speak plainly, by 
deceiving themselves, great errors which would have scan- 
dalized every one, had they been fully developed, have been 
considered almost editying, by dint of this half disclosurew 
The State, in the system that we oppose, and to the extent 
of which it would be vain to set limits, can no less do the 
whole than the part, or the more than the less ; and if this 
^ve offence, the offence must be taken at the principle in 
which all this is involved. If your principle be true, 
ihe theocracy is true ; if the theocracy be not true, your 
«ystem is not true. You do not wish that the Church should 
be the State : that, you say, does not suit us. Well, then, 
the State will be the Church ; — do you like it any better 
-thus? 

No, you do not like it either way ; and the fear of such a 
-conclusion, compelling you to abandon yoin* own premises, 
you will, of necessity, be obliged to adopt ours, which we 
have been very desirous, from the very outset, to see carried 
out to their extreme results. But your mind is not yet satis- 
fied, and you say : " It is true — the State is not, and cannot 
be, the Church ; but if it be not the Church, what then is it ? 
If we do not make the man the basis and starting-point of 
our ideal of the State, where shall we find either basis or 
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Btarting-point ? If the State be not, as we had previously 
supposed, a simple and spontaneous representation of the 
human being — ^the man, so to speak, on an extended scale — 
again we ask, what is the State ? " This objection would be 
as reasonable as it is forcible, had we denied that the State 
has its principle in the man — that the State has sprung fromi 
the man. But this we have not denied. What, indeed, 
could the State be if it were not a result of humanity ? 
What is there in the State which is not human? What ia 
there more human than the State ? 

Had we represented the State as a society for mutual as- 
surance, or as a company of shareholders, we should have 
rendered our principle but a very poor service, and one which 
it in no way requires ; and although we might have mado^ 
this notion of the State acceptable, we should have pre- 
vented nothing of that which, being in the very nature of 
things, is inevitable. We assert, on the one hand, that such 
an idea of the State, such a simile, goes beyond, and exaggerates, 
the requirements of our principle, inasmuch as man both can 
and may, without the sacrifice of his inward liberty, devote 
his life to the service of the State ; and, on the other hand, 
that he will not fail to do so : at least, we have never yei 
seen a single State, which has been merely a society en^ 
eommandite.* The laws of nations do not corine themselves 
to the regulation of the mutual interests of the associated,, 
and of the association ; involuntarily they give expression to. 
generous sentiments which are disinterested, but which^ 
nevertheless, it is to the interest of the association to respect 
and maintain, either because they are good in themselves, or 
simply because they exist. To such the laws cannot but give- 
expression ; they do so by a sort of necessity, because these- 
sentiments (in this respect differing vndely from religious 
convictions), possess a sort of universal evidence which may 

* This term, "en comTnaridiie," designates the nature of the part- 
nership subsisting between two merchants, of whom the one advances 
1iie capital, and the other devotes his time and attention to the busi- 
aiess. ^Translator, 
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l>e adduced and attested. At all events, when expressing 
them, the laws will not meet with resistance, inasmuch as 
their enactments, and even their penal clauses, although they 
put restraint upon the will, impose none upon the conscience ; 
and as the individual, in suhmitting himself to them, ahandons 
nothing which he ought not to abandon. The State, in this 
point of view, is the man, considered with reference to what he 
possesses in common with every man, but not with reference 
to what is inalienably his own, or what he holds in common 
with others but accidentally. 

The amount of obedience to these laws varies. We 
measure it instinctively. We judge of them approximatively 
^th manners, either in a negative sense, by abstaining from 
what is forbidden, or in a positive sense, by performing what 
is enjoined. But we pause before first principles, which it 
belongs not to human power to prescribe, and the mere pro- 
fession of which is equally out of their province. We pause, 
and why ? evidently because, as a society, we do not possess 
these principles ; for if the State did possess them, it must 
of necessity, willingly or unwillingly, reject not only as 
pernicious, but as false, those which are contrary to its own, 
and impose silence upon them ; in a word, it must of necessity 
persecute; and the adversaries of our principle do not wish 
that it should persecute ; but they ought to wish it, precisely 
in the same sense that they desire that a man should per- 
secute himself m order to submit himself to God ; they ought 
to desire it, under pain of admitting that the State has but half 
a conscience, or that it is unfaithful to its conscience ; other- 
wise, if they do not desire it, they must of necessity also 
admit, that very far from possessing the right to persecute 
beliefs, the State has no right to have one of its own. 

Besides, how comes it to pass that the State does not take 
possession of all the intermediate ground between the right, 
properly so called, and religious conscience ? How comes it 
to pass that the civil law does not occupy the whole domain 
of natural, or, at least, of social morality ? How many things 
in manners it abandons to themselves ! What a narrow line 

3 
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of demarcation between crime and sin! Upon how manj 
points, formerly accounted xmder its jurisdiction, does it now 
abstain from interference ! To see how its province becomes 
more and more contracted, should we not say, that the State 
must eventually become merely the responsible manager, or 
official overseer of a great xmdertaking, which, even in this 
point of view, might still be called the republic ; that is to 
say, ihepuhlic thing ? And whilst it is not allowed to the State, 
or whilst the State does not allow itself, to inspect or to direct 
a number of actions, which are only, when well understood, 
the carrying out of religious, or irreligious principles ; yet it 
is wished, while denying to it the less, to concede the greater 
— ^to confer upon it the management of the principles them- 
selves, and the right of repressing them, or of regulating their 
direct manifestation ! — ^There is in all this so outrageous aa 
absurdity, that many persons would account for it only on the 
supposition of a scandalous hypocrisy. Great anxiety about the 
theory — ^indifference regarding the practice ! — full power to 
regulate principles, — no power to regulate actions! —a claim 
set up to the government ideas, — an abdication of the govern- 
ment of the will ! — ^the State, fully capable of being a Church, 
yet incapable of being a State to the same extent ! If this be 
a sincere opinion, is it one deduced from reflection ? and if it 
be one of reflection, can it be sincere ? 

In another point of view, the idea of putting religion liider 
State administration, will strike us t>y its opposition to the 
spirit which more and more governs the world. Everything 
now tends to abridge the sphere of action of human power, 
and to reduce the number of its exclusive prerogatives. 
Government is considered to have under its conduct, only 
that which private people cannot accomplish. The modern 
spirit of communities is to be governed, we do not say as 
feebly as possible, but as little as possible. It desires that the 
spontaneity of human nature should find opportunity for 
development ; that general interests, apart from public func- 
tions, should occupy the minds and hearts of individuals ; 
that society should mould and transform itself freely, under 
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the sanction of general conventions, independent 
interference. This is not ai;^ abstract notion, but a part of the 
principle and instinct of modem communities. And must it 
be, that the most secret, the most spontaneous portion of 
man's nature, that which both in its principle and its develop- 
ment, is the most completely foreign to the course of this 
world, occupying, in point of fact, no position in it, neither 
interfering with nor hindering the progress of its affairs — 
must it be, that this, by preference, should be put xmder 
guardianship ? Whence arises this difi^rence ? If religion be 
thus treated, is it because men love it, or because they fear it ? 
But, on the first of these suppositions, if they love it, why do 
they tolerate it ? why do they legalize so many things which 
are in direct opposition to it ? Why do they not more 
efficiently protect it, by discountenancing in their writings, in 
their conversation, in their conduct, everything which tends 
to lower it" in men's minds? We might further say, 
when we think of certain governments, why heedlessly make 
it enemies ? Of governments, generally, we ask. Why leave 
"to the enemies of religion a free career ? Can love be so 
divided, as to remain love on one side, and to become 
indifference or hatred on the other ? Can right be so divided, 
iihat it may be lawful to put under tutelage one part of the 
public sentiment, and not the rest ? If you really love 
religion, give better proof of your love for it : otherwise you 
will be told that you only fear it, and that, not daring to 
persecute, you give it protection, a species of persecution more 
skilful and more sure : you will be told, that you are prompted 
far less by the desire of paying homage to it, than of hfnour- 
ably imprisoning it in the institutions of the commonwealth — 
of skilfully incrusting it within the State ; like the gold which 
is made to flow in the gravings of the chisel, and is in this way 
transformed into a pompous and solemn inscription, it is with- 
drawn for ever from circulation. But, certainly, if this be the 
case, we are very far from that essential and intimate union 
of Church and State, upon which, whether with or without 
reason, it is desired to found the right of guardianship of 
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iilie State over the Church. That union, which is almost an 
identity, supposes other sentiments than those of mutual feap 
and distrust. 

Further, we neither wish to foresee nor to regulate the- 
moral competence of the State ; it is far more easy to say whai 
it cannot be, than what it can be, or what it may become ; no- 
theory, no convention, can decide this. Nothing is more- 
independent and more spontaneous than the public mind t. 
we may say of it, " that we know not vrhence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth," and that " it bloweth where it listeth ;'*" 
but it is a wind which, at all events, can be felt, and it is noir 
difficult to recognize its direction, if not the termination of 
its effort. Now its direction, for ages past, has not beenr 
towards the imion, but towards the separation of the- 
two societies. According to the admissions, and with the^ 
consent of the partisans of the union, the spiritual and the- 
temporal are by slow degrees separating from each other. 
This principle, which is nothing else than the principle, 
especially Christian, and which makes the characteristic- 
difference between the new and the old dispensation, has: 
slowly and laboriously shaped its course through society, 
and the stream having so long flowed in open space, cannot 
now be confined to narrow channels. In vain has the theocracy 
been restored ; the principle of the distinction between the^ 
two spheres, which it has been sought to confound, has 
become stronger, because this principle is Christianity itself. 
It has not made its way, because it has been acknowledged ; 
it has been acknowledged, because it has made itself known^ 
It has not been distinctly recognized in the Gospel ; 
the Gospel has not resolved it into a formula ; it was already 
there in embryo, and, spite of obstacles, that embryo has 
burst forth into life. Christianity has not formally pro- 
claimed that the religious responsibility of the individual 
results from his attaining his majority ; but this is sufficient ; 
responsibility in matters of conscience, implies the supremacy 
of conscience; it is very necessary that the consequence 
should finally result from its principle ; it has resulted from 
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It. Everywhere, more or less, the spiritual and the temporal 
are distinct, like law and morals, or like crime and sin. This 
is not an accident, but a necessity, not a transitory appearance, 
but the normal and definitive state of society, a social truth 
acquired by humanity, one of the axioms of science and 
civilization. But what is this dictinction between the tem- 
poral and the spiritual, if it be not, in principle and by antici- 
pation, the distinction between two societies which represent 
these two orders of interest, the society of time, and the society 
of eternity ? And when the State does make a distinction 
between crime and sin, what does it, in the main, but make a 
distinction between itself and the man, and falsify the identity 
upon which our adversaries rest their cause ? * Can it be 
seriously believed, that the truth, having arrived at this point, 
will stop there, out of deference to the spurious system which 
as set up in opposition to it ? We have arrived, we know 
not how, at this first halting place ; we shall arrive, we 
know not how, at the second. Events would never 
occur, if they occurred only as the results of our argu- 
ments ; a more secret and more imperative logic governs 
the world; not the logic of our opinions, but the logic 
of the truth. It is sufl&cient because it is the truth; 
aH the world, although blindfolded, will lend it a helping 
hand ; and results in which all the world has concurred* 
are always matter of general surprise. The world will 
one day be astonished to see the two societies separated ; 
afterwards they will be astonished that they had not foreseen 
such an event, since it will only have been the carrying out 
of the principle, the establishment of which we now announce. 
What, then, can now hinder us from foreseeing this event, 
and accelerating its occurrence ? 

A sentiment of very little solidity, and which is not evea 
specious, has been advanced, when it has been suggested that 
the State should adopt a religion which should be that of all 
those who possess any of their own, or, to speak more cor- 

* It is clear that any distinction between crime and sin is irrational 
in the system to which we are opposed, and that to maintain it ia- 
•virtually to abandon that system. 
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lectlj, which should be contained in all religions. Such s^ 
religion, apparently, would be pure deism, except, indeed,, 
pantheism should be demanded, which, setting apart the 
doctrines of Eovelation, is, at the least, as plausible as deism. 
The fact is overlooked that this general religion, from the 
simple circumstance of its being provided with a worship and 
an establishment, from a general becomes a particular, from 
9k positive becomes a negative religion, since it would be 
more or less exclusive of those special forms which alone are 
held to be true and identical with the truth. It must not 
be said that all religions, finding a common medium in this 
minimum of religion, will join hands with one another ; for 
as it respects religion, there is no minimum^ and we ou^ht ne 
more to hope from the Christian that he should stoop to the 
negations of deism, than we should think of demanding from 
the deist that he should connect himself with the positive 
ideas of the Christian. Deism is not only the minimum, but 
the negation of the truth, with reference to the Christian 
who repeats these words of his Master : " No one cometh to- 
the Father but by me ; '* and the same to the Mussulman, 
who exclaims, " There is but one God, and Mahomet is his 
prophet." It would be impossible to unite, even once in a 
century. Christians and deists in a common worship ; such a 
worship would, in truth, be only that of deism, into which 
the Christians would be constrained to descend, without the 
possibility of elevating their companions ; and as to a worship 
celebrated by deists alone (who are at the present day pan-^ 
theists), we know what sort of thing that would be, and how 
long it would endure. But the execution of this scheme 
would be impossible, because the principle would be false* 
In like manner that the government must not adopt Chris- 
tianity, which is too particular for the deists, so neither must 
it adopt deism, which is too general for the Christians. If a 
government do either the one or the other, it particularizes, 
it excludes. 

But if it particularize and exclude, when countenancing 
this general religion, without form or name, what character 
■vill it assume when it adopts a special worship, which. 
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excludes and denies this general religion ? And those per- 
sons who dechne to give in their adherence to this special 
worship, hecause they do not helieve in the revelation upon 
which it is founded, do they or do they not constitute a 
part of the State ? are they not citizens ? are they not men ? 
These questions are not unreasonable ; for if it be from the 
consideration that the State is the man himself, that you 
have desired that it should possess a religion, those who 
do agree with your religion, will find themselves, by that 
very circumstance, beyond the pale of the State, and out of 
the pale of humanity. "We might add, that if you adopt any 
particular religion, it will be a very particular one ; you will 
have, whether written or not written, a confession of faith 
which will cut off from your communion, and consequently 
from the State, all who are not of your precise way of 
thinking ; so that there will be excluded from the political, 
simply because they are without the pale of the religious 
communion (or, if you please, compelled to unite themselves 
to the second, in order that they may not bq excluded from 
the first), a number of persons who consider themselves to be 
citizens, but who, upon your principle, are scarcely to be 
regarded as men. If you deny this, say no more that the 
State is the man himself; if you persist in maintaining that 
the State is the man, in whose name do you make the asser- 
tion ? There are, in fact, a majority who do not agree with 
you ; if the State be the man, how is it that your religion is 
not that of the man, but only of some of the men? By 
what right has the religion of these men become that of the 
State ? * How comes it that they only, united by some 
abstract doctrines, find themselves citizens ih the full sense 
of the term ? How comes it that all others are not citizens, 
or only half such ? Why does a difference or variation m 
rdigious opinions create equivocal citizens amongst you ? 

* "We might say, you set up the unjust claim that the faith of some 
ought to be paid for by all ; and this argument might indeed appear 
one of the strongest We do not wish to insist upon it ; but we 
ought not to omit it. This is the argument which, at the present 
time, most of all threatens the Anglican Church. 
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Perhaps we shall be told that we exaggerate ; no, we neither 
exaggerate in principle nor in fact. The religion of the 
State, wherever it is fully acted out, will have this conse- 
quence ; if it be not fully acted out, it will then be a lame 
JaUehoody or rather a double falsehood ; false to the truth, 
by the false principle from which it emanates; false to 
itself, because it is not faithful to its principle ; and doubly 
pernicious by this double deception. If haply it should bo 
attempted to banish our supposition into the domain of 
Utopia, it must yet be proved that the reformers of the time 
of Louis XIV. were members of the State in all the force of 
the term. We know not, indeed, what civil rights could be 
enjoyed by a man who is destitute of the most essential 
qualification (for if it be not the most essential, it is nothing) 
for citizenship ; but full well we know that, imder this 
system, it would be absurd to present a canvassing card to 
any one who co\iid not produce a ticket of confession, or a 
register of baptism, as the case might be. 

Those persons whose absolute or relative unbelief thus 
diminishes (either in principle or in fact) their qualification 
for citizenship, do they not, nevertheless, feel that they are 
citizens ? Are you not even obliged to acknowledge it to 
yourselves ? And does not this involuntary avowal contain, 
within itself the disavowal of your first position ? Is not 
this a condition arbitrarily appended to those essential con- 
ditions, the possession of which constitutes the citizen? 
Did men enter into the association upon this condition? 
You cut us short by saying, these conditions are not made 
upon first entering the State. That there is no such form 
we are aware ; civil society is compulsory ; we do not enter 
into it voluntarily, we are born in it, we find ourselves placed 
init, there has been no contract. But it is precisely because 
the association is not voluntary that we ought to put 
nothing but what is necessary into the list of charges of 
each member ; and that which is unjust can never be neces- 
sary. It is unjust to make the individual responsible to the 
State for that for which he is responsible to God alone ; it is 
unjust to allow to the association, with respect to the asso- 
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ciated, a jurisdiction which it cannot exercise ; and to set up 
the maxim that the State has a religion, is to exercise such a 
power ; for thence it follows, that whoever possesses not the 
religion of the State is not a citizen, or, if he wishes at any 
price to be a citizen, he must ally himself to a worship, which 
is not that of his conviction. 

Moreover, and it is time that we make the assertion, this 
abstract term — ^this imposing name of State, assists to make 
palatable a system, the simple exposition of which would 
revolt men, as soon as the true should be substituted for the 
conventional terms. The State, in a concrete sense, is the 
government of the community,* and this government is com* 
posed of one individual, or of several, or, if you will, of a laj^ 
number united, we will agree to suppose, by the same fedth^ 
But their number is unimportant ; consciences are incapable 
of computation, and cannot be estimated against other con* 
sciences by weight or number ; taken collectively, they con- 
stitute but one, and they reckon but for one ; in every case 
it is an individual opinion, which by accident becomes the 
opinion of a certain number of men, and which arbitrarily 
imposes itself upon all the rest : we go fiurther ; the opinion 
of a whole people, were it possible that the same opinion 
should be held in common by all the individuals of which a 
people is composed, has no more right to be imposed upon a 
single individual, than the opinion of a single individual upon 
a whole people, except we allow the monstrous paradox, that 
number is the criterion of truth ; for the State can only lay 
claim to spiritual jurisdiction upon one or other of the following 
maxims : either, that as the State, and by virtue of her 
position, she is in the possession of the truth, is divinely in- 
spired, and has received the grace of apostleship ; or else, that 
number and power are the standard of truth ; but if number 
he not the seal of truth, we are right in regarding it as a 
matter of indifference whether the supreme authority be 
entrusted to several persons or to a single individual ; and in 
every case we see one man (whether he possesses coadjutors 

* Under this term we comprehend the aggregs^te of the powars 
which rule the community. 
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or whether he do not possess them) compelliBg the nation to 
invest itself with his conscience ; such is, on the part of every 
member of the government, the real fact : a fact of which he 
is conscious, and the whole responsibility of which rests 
entirely with himself ; now the question before us is this, 
shall we grant the position that a man, in whose person a 
particular opinion is accidentally combined with the posses- 
sion of power has the right fco make use of his power to 
enforce his opinion ; and that another man, succeeding him 
in power, but entertaining a different opinion, may do the 
same? It would be yet a further outrage upon common 
sense and propriety, if, as is often seen, this man should make 
use of his power to impose an opinion which should not even 
be his own ; a leader or commander amongst negroes in sub- 
jection to a like despotism with himself, a slave beating his 
companions in slavery. Such are the monstrous theses to 
which any, and every system, which gives to governments any 
religious jurisdiction whatever, is necessarily oblige to have 
recourse. 

But however monstrous these theses may be, their defect, 
incredible as it may seem, consists in their not being suffi- 
ciently bold. Setting out with the principle that the State 
represents the whole man, they ought to go further. The 
idea of a mere alliance between the Church and the State, 
however close such an association may be, is a timid idea. 
There are not two distinct parties, a State on the one hand, 
and a Chin-ch on the other ; there is not, there cannot be, 
anything but the State. The State is one, as the man is one. 
It is the same State possessing a body and material interests, 
and possessing also a mind and spiritual interests. The 
Church is not so much an existence united to the State, as one 
form of the existence of the State ; and everything which 
characterizes the union of body and soul in the same indivi- 
dual, ought to be identically reproduced in the relations of 
Church and State. Those who may agree with us on this 
point, will be willing to accompany us for a few moments, in 
the comparative examination of the two phenomena. 

Which is the first bom in man, the mind or the body ? Is 
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tlie soul added to the body, or the body to the soul ? No one- 
knows, nor will it ever be known. No one knows, moreover^ 
how mind and body are connected. No one knows even whether- 
there be two distinct existences, a mind and a body, or merely 
under these designations, two orders of phenomena attached ta 
one and the same indivisible subject. "We have before our eyesk 
a compound being — an essentially, an eternally compound 
being, and one who, if he were not a compound being, would 
not exist. Do we see one of these moieties, at first isolated^ 
seeking the other in order to acquire either a master or a 
servant ? No ; we are acquainted with these elements only 
in their union, we cannot conceive of them as separated ; the^ 
soul has not, to our knowledge, appropriated to itself a body, 
neither has the body possessed itself of a soul : they appear to^ 
have been bom together — ^to have been developed together ;, 
and, as far as we can judge of them, these two halves are 
really halves, as incapable of existing the one without the^ 
other, as, in the human body, the left side would be of existing^ 
ttpart from the right. In a word, the human being is a unity^ 
in the strictest sense of the term. Why, then, in the State,, 
if the State be the exact representation of the man, why is. 
not the soul (that is to say the Church) bom with the State- 
— ^why is it not comprehended in the State ? Why, then^ 
from time immemorial, was not the State the Church ? Why 
does the body (the State), already created, abeady living, go> 
about to seek for a soul, and experience so much difficulty in, 
finding one ? Why I but because the Church is not its soul,, 
and because before, long before, it had made choice of the 
Church, the State had been in possession of a soul ; the State^ 
was previously, as completely as it ever can be, the represen-^ 
tation or reproduction of the man ! But to pretend that a 
Chin-ch, a particular Church, is the soul of the State, is to. 
endeavour, too late, to appropriate to this being, already pro-^ 
vided with one soul, another, a fortuitous soul, which can^ 
be but the counterfeit, or conventional name of its true 
soul! 

This is so true that we do not see, and we never shall see^ 
this soul and body, the Church and State, in harmony analo* 
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gous to tliat of a soul with its body, or a body Witb its soul^ 
Their relations are not, like those of the veritable body and 
isonl, harmonious and concurrent, but conflictive: their life 
must be convulsive until one of these moieties has submitted 
to the other ; the Church to the State, or the State to the 
Church. It is the submission, the subserviency of the one or 
other, which procures peace. Moments of joyous concord, 
and, it must be owned, of a very superficial harmony, consti- 
tute the exceptions, and are but of rare occurrence. That 
which is deceptive in the character of this peace, is precisely 
that wich disgraces it : produced by the internal weakness 
•or degradation of the yielding party, it does not always evince 
those symptoms of uneasiness — ^those murmin-ings of impa- 
tience which maintain during peace some remembrance or 
some presage of war ; a resignation so tranquil wears the garb 
of contentment, a submission so absolute, the semblance of 
liberty ; but if we examine closely we shall be convinced that 
these two pretending allies have never really stood in any- 
other relations than those of lord and vassal. If it be said 
an reply that the analogy between the soul and the body on 
the one hand, and the Church and State upon the other, exists 
3ione the less, seeing that there is no more equality between the 
soul and the body, we must be brought to conclude that the 
"State ought never to rule the Church, but that the latter, on 
the contrary, ought always to rule the State. This is, in 
fact, the order. If the spiritual part of oin* being ought to 
•govern the corporeal, we cannot dispute, after setting out with 
the analogy of which we have spoken, the supremacy of the 
Church over the State. It is legitimate — ^it/ is necessary— ^ 
it is constitutional. 

It is, then, no longer a question of agreement and alliance ; 
these words do but ill represent the natural relation of Church 
and State ; but it is, however, as an alliance and an agree- 
ment, that the advocates of Church establishments represent 
these relations ; they do not conceive of them, and, least of 
all, do they care to represent them, in any other light ; this 
would be to give their own thesis a mortal blow ; for, although 
this pretended alliance necessarily resolves itself into subor- 
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dinatiouy it is not, as they know very well, under this aspect^. 
that the system must be presented in order to be acceptable. 
It must be made to appear an amiable and spontaneous arrange-* 
ment. It is overlooked that mutual spontaneity has nevei> 
existed ; that one party has invariably made the first advances ;^ 
and that for ages past the Church and State, in every country^ 
have taken it in turn to bear sway. 

After all we neither wish to lose sight of, nor to account 
for, a circumstance so considerable and universal, as the ten-v 
dency of these two phenomena to blend together, and the^ 
obstinate perseverance with which religious and social in^ 
terests aun at combination. In all this there exists the un-^ 
deniable indication of true instinct; that of creating the> 
State in the image of the man ; himself having been created 
in the image of God. Both the man and the State involun^ 
tarily aspire after their original. Absolute truth is found m. 
unity ; and if the restoration of man follow the same law as. 
the fall — ^if there be in saving grace anything which exactly 
corresponds to original sin — we mean, if all men are spiritually^ 
restored by Jesus Christ as necessarily as all die in Adam — ^ 
nothing could be more inevitable than the amalgamation of^ 
Church and State ; or rather, under the Christian dispensa-^- 
tion, the duality of the Church and State would never have^ 
been. Only one of them would have existed, and which i& 
unimportant. Just so would it have been had man never- 
fallen. In imagination to multiply and reproduce in every^ 
man, the first Adam rejoicing in the vision of God, distinctly^ 
hearing His voice within the recesses of his heart, walkings 
by sight and not by faith, established aud satisfied with the^ 
fullest demonstration, and in whom assurance (if indeed such 
a term may be employed) has nothing individual or subject 
tive ; you will have imagined a society, reflecting and miilti*. 
plying every characteristic belonging to each of its members ;^ 
a society which is but a single individual ; a society as in-* 
capable of varying from one age to another, as of differing in 
one individual from another upon subjects which concern his. 
moral existence ; in a word, a society continually realizing 
that which an uninterrupted series of miracles did but imper^ 
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fectly realize for the people of Israd, we mean the imaminoiur 
feeling of the presence of the Most High. For the moral con- 
ation of man hefore the fall was more than equivalent to 
1;hat economy of miracles, which was hardly enable amongsli 
the Hebrews of overcoming the resistances of individu* 
>ality. 

This is the society we eeek, and in which, without diffi* 
<culty, the Church and the State would be but one ; but in 
^rder to find such a society we must first discover the man 
from whom it sprang; that man, identical with himself^ 
£*om generation to generation, — ^that man in whom sin and 
suffering have not yet created individuality. But such a man 
«an nowhere be found, he has disappeared for ever ; the means 
which divine mercy has adopted for the restoration of man 
may indeed elevate him to a glory as great, perhaps greater, 
than his primeval glory, but it will be of another order; ihe 
'Consequences of sin may be annihilated, but nothing can do 
^way with the fact that it has existed ; virtue is not innocence ; 
that perception of truth which man enjoyed (is man^ he can 
<enjoy no longer, save in his individual character, by virtue of 
his individual efforts, and according to those effoits ; faith, 
being personal, has taken the place of sight ; religion, which» 
prior to that event, would have been the property of aU, since 
that period has become the property of each in particular ; 
«,nd it is collective only in consequence of the agreement of 
several individuals in one and the same conviction, and exactly 
^tccording to the measure of that agreement. This state of 
things may be as much, or perhaps more to be desired than 
the first state,* but it is another ; and doubtless to another 

* TVe may represent to ourselves the condition of man, not before 
the faU, but before the temptation, as that of a profound but uncon- 
scious unity between man and the truth— between man and his Maker. 
TThe knowledge of this unity is derived from the fact which has 
^destroyed it, or, rather, from the temptation which threatened it 
Whether man had or had not yielded to this temptation — whether 
vanquished or victorious, he would obtain from it the consciousness of 
his original unity ; vanquished, — to regret it unceasingly ; victorious, — 
to enjoy it sensibly and distinctly. Man has been vanquished ; brt 
divine mercy has offered to him a noble revenge ; he may agaia 
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man, corresponds another society. The ancient economj, or 
to speak more correctly, that which would have existed had 
man remained in innocence, is no longer possible, even had 
we been able to call society an aggregate, which was not 
formed under the auspices of liberty ; the proper designation 
of that economy would have been the theocracy ; and, more- 
over, we must attach to this word a more eneigetic and 
absolute signification than that which arises in our minds, 
when we apply it to the economy under which the Jewish 
nation was placed. We say that this primitive and perfect 
theocracy has given rise to a society — ^that is to say, to a 
voluntary association, and an active combination of indi* 
viduals, whose consciences have conducted them in a similar 
-direction. This society is the more intimate, in proportion 
as the individuality of its members is more definite and 
more complete, its strength is proportioned to their spon- 
taneity, its existence to their individual vitality. It is a body 

become a conqueror, through. Jesus Christ, the second Adam, in whom 
humanity triumphs, as she fell in the first. United to Christ, man 
possesses all that he would have possessed, had the temptation of the 
first Adam been resisted ; sometiiing better than unity ; — union. This 
was the design of God in subjecting man to this trial ; in leaving him 
free ; he wished that his union should be one of choice ; should be his 
own act ; this was an immense improvement upon his preceding con- 
dition; and this caused one of the fathers of the Church to say, 
«peaking of the fall, **fdix culpa.** It is not, however, that man's 
fault is happy, since without a reparation, which depended not on 
him^ that fault would have been fatal ; that which was happy 
-(**felix") was the trial; it was that simple question which, put by 
our Creator, revealed our true position, clearly pointed out to us the 
•distinction between his will and ours, separating us from him, the 
l>etter to re-unite us, and impressing on a union, in some measure 
fatal and without moral character, the glorious seal of liberty. It 
follows that, to identify the Church with the State, is to forget, not 
only the fall, but the trial, that is to say, the design of God ; who 
designed man to be responsible, and who could not make him respon- 
sible without making him individual, and who consequently has made 
religion a matter of certainty, but not of demonstration. When man 
places himself distinctly in the view of God, he places himself dia- 
tinctly in the view of man. The same action constitutes the man and 
the individual. 
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deriving all its strength from its head it is true, but "ac- 
cording to the effectual working in the measure of every 
part." (Ephes. iv. 1 6.) Now this society, produced by faith 
and walking by faith, is not identical with the State which 
springs from sight and walks by sight ; this society, founded 
tipon the aubjectivh element of assurance, is not identical 
with the State founded upon the objective element of demon- 
stration ; this society, the starting point of which is liberty,. 
is not identical with the State, whose starting point is neces- 
sity. The State having its foimdation upon what is common 
to all men, comprises all within its pale by absolute right - 
the Church sprang from an element which is not that of 
identity, receives into her bosom only those in whom she finds- 
this element. 

"We repeat it, however ; it is not surprising that the Church 
and State should mutually seek each other, like the two halves 
of the same being. They do, in their way, just what every 
man does to some extent. There may be said also to exist in 
every man, two halves which seek to be united together; 
And the difference between different men does not consist in 
the fact that some do, and some do not attain to this amalga- 
mation ; for it would be impossible in every case ; the difference- 
is, that in some there is a reconciliation, a treaty of peace, a 
good understanding felt and enjoyed between the two parts, 
heretofore disunited ; whilst amongst others such reconcilia- 
tion is never effected. Now how, when this internal recon- 
ciliation takes place, only amongst a certain number of men, 
some at an earlier, others at a later period — here under one- 
form, and there under another — how can all men be united 
together in an aggregate, which supposes an operative re* 
conciliation amongst all? The instinct which pervade* 
humanity in the sense that we have pointed out, is then incon- 
testable and worthy of attention ; but this instinct, so true in 
one sense, is blind in this ; society is ignorant that unity is- 
lost for ever both to itself and to man ; and that the recon- 
ciliation destined to replace this imity, is a circumstance 
purely individual, and not trms£oMbk from man to the 
State. r^"" '^ '• ^^ ^' > •' . > 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The able and pious Author of the following work has been so 
frequently represented, during the last year or two, by Church 
newspapers and Lecturers on Church Defence platforms, as 
l)eing favourable to an Established Church, that it has been 
thought desirable for the information of the public, as well 
as from a high appreciation of Mr. James's literary services 
to Nonconformity, to reprint the greater portion of one of 
his writings on the Church Establishment and the Dissenters. 

The following pages originally appeared under the title of 
" A Pastor's Address to his People on the Principles of Dis- 
sent and the Duties of Dissenters," pubhshed in the year 
1834. Mr. James was then forty-nine years of age, and had 
been twenty-nine years a minister. We have it on the autho- 
rity of his biographer that although " during the last twenty 
years of his life be seldom spoke in public, except in his own 
pulpit, in explanation or defence of Dissent," " it must not be 
inferred that his convictions of the magnitude of the evils 
inseparable from the alliance of the ecclesiastical and civil 
powers were at all enfeebled" (p. 165).* " He was," adds 
his son, " a thorough-going voluntary, believing that Esta- 
blishments necessarily annihilate the distinction between the 
Church and the World, and render good men less useful than 
they would have been in other circumstances " (p. 585). 

The authority of Mr. James has also recently been quoted 
against some defects existing more or less in his time amongst 
the Dissenting Churches. The statements and expressions 
referred to occur in a work on " Christian Fellowship," pub- 
iished in the year 1822. It is remarkable that the same 
dishonest use was made of this work more than thirty years 
ago. To vindicate himself Mr. James published his celebrated 
book, " Dissent and the Church of England." In his un- 
finished Autobiography there is an especial reference to this 
controversy. " I had made," he says, " very liberal conces- 
sions of some practical evils incidental to the working of the 

* The Life and Letters of John Angell James : including an un- 
finished Autobiography. Edited by K. W. Dale, M.A. London : 
Nisbets. 1861. 
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Congregational system of church polity. I now see that I 
was incautious in much that I said, forgetting how many 
were ever upon the watch to catch up anything unfavourable 
to dissent, especially the admission by its friends of anything 
faulty in the application of its principles. All my concessions 
were carefully selected, though many of them were infirmities 
common to humanity and by no means peculiar to Dissenters,^ 
and classified under different heads, and then held up to the 
public notice with this comment, * See what Dissent is, by the 
admission of one of its own ministers 1 ' " Mr. James there- 
fore felt compelled to vindicate himself: hence his " Dissent 
and the Church of England.'* 

The " Pastor's Address " was written some four years later. 
The Author in his preface says, — " One thing must ever be 
borne in mind, that as Dissent is founded on, or is rather a 
series of objections to the Established Church, its principles 
cannot be stated without impugning the system against which: 
these objections lie. The reasons of our separation are neces- 
sarily arguments against the Church from which we secede. 
The question then arises, ought we to sit quietly down under 
the charge of restless discontent, factious turbulence, schis- 
matical pride, and spiritual rebellion, without attempting to 
show that we are not deserving at any rate of such epithets ; 
and are perhaps entitled in the judgment of charity to the- 
respect which is due to those who, in their own estimation at 
least, are guided in their conduct by revelation and con- 
science?" 

The remarkable parallel existing in ecclesiastical affairs- 
between the time when this work first appeared and the pre- 
sent, will, it is judged, render this re-publication peculiarly 
acceptable. Every word that Mr. James wrote nearly thirty 
years since is as appropriate now as then. It is gratifying 
to know that not one of these words did he ever desire to- 
recall. 

The present edition of this work is included in the Series 
of Essays on State Churches by the permission of the repre- 
sentatives of Mr. James. 

July, 1867. 
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TO THE CHUECH AND CONGEEGATION 

ASSEMBLING IN 

CAEKS LANE, BIEMINGHAM. 



My Cheistian Feiends, 

Some time ago, I addressed to you a Pastoral Letter on 
the subject of Revivals of Eeligion, and expressed in that 
epistle my intention of repeating the address, but varying 
the subject, at the commencement of some future years. I 
now fulfil this purpose, and beg your attention to a statement 
of the principles which you profess to hold as Protestant 
Dissenters. My reasons for selecting such a topic are 
these : — 

First, It is confessedly a momentous one, involving the 
<5onsideration of the nature of Christ's kingdom ; a theme 
next in importance to the fundamental doctrines and moral 
duties of the Gospel, and intimately connected with them 
both. 

Secondly, It is a subject with which you ought to be well 
acquainted. You are Dissenters in practice, and should be 
weU acquainted with the principles which you profess to have 
embraced. 

Thirdly, It may be presumed that many of you, from ob- 
vious causes, are not so well acquainted with this subject as 
you shotdd be. It is considered by some persons as our just 
reproach that we have too much — far too much — left the 
matter out of our instructions ; and the consequence is, that 
though our people are instructed in the ground of their hopes 
as sinners, and the rule of their duty as Christians, they are 
ignorant of the reasons of their separation as Dissenters. 
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Fourthly. The aspect of the times, and the approaching 
more public consideration of the question, render this a suita- 
ble season for calling your attention to it, and requesting you 
to investigate it with holy and prayerful seriousness. Never 
since the dark and awful day which the Protestants of this- 
country, in imitation of the Papists in France, made for ever 
memorable by the cruelties of persecution, and on which 
they laid the foundation of Nonconformity in the expulsion 
of two thousand holy ministers from the Chiu*ch of England^ 
has there been so much thought and said about the principles 
of Dissent, as there is at the present time. The subject ha* 
become one of imiversal interest to the nation, and must 
soon become one of grave deliberation to the legislature ; 
and, like everj' other cause, it will increase in interest as it 
approaches the hoiu* of decision. The conflict of opinion is 
commenced ; and where, how, and when it will terminate, is 
known only to Him who seeth the end from the beginning.. 
The strife of pens, on the arena of controversy, will soon be 
followed by the strife of tongues, in the seat of legislation. 
The claims of Dissenters for justice, and of Chiu*chmen for 
the preservation of their monopoly, will be urged, discussed^ 
and adjusted, during the next session of Parliament. Nor 
will the minor points alone be brought into discussion ; there 
is a searching spirit of inquiry abroad, which will go to the 
very root of the matter, and advance at once to the question, . 
" Are Religious Establishments accordant with the Word of 
God, creditable to the character of religion, or the best means 
of supplying instruction to the people ? " At such time no 
pious or even patriotic man should feel that he can be neutral ; 
a judgment must be formed, a side taken, and every legiti- 
mate weapon appropriated and employed. Especially should 
every Dissenter make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
merits, arguments, and bearings of the question in dispute. 

On these accounts, then, I have determined to address you 
at the present season on the principles of Nonconformity. 

For the information of those who, for reasons already stated, 
may know but little of Nonconformity, I shall, 
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FiKST. Give an outline of its principles. The whole fabric 
of Dissent rests 6j^ the two following propositions : — 

1. The HoIaj Scriptures are the sole authority and suffi- 
cient rule in matters of religion, whether relating to doctrvnej 
duty, or chv/rch government. The Bible, and the Bible 

ALONE, IS THE RELIGION OF DiSSENTEKS. Wc OWn nO othcr 

standard, we allow of no other, and resist all attempts to im- 
pose any other upon us. No plea of antiquity, of civil or 
ecclesiastical authority, of numbers, of expediency, of taste, 
or of the importance of uniformity, has the smallest weight 
with us, since neither the writings of fathers, nor the decree 
of councils, nor the acts of senates, northe concurrent opinions 
of divines, much less, if possible, the bulls of popes, or the 
edicts of kings, can, individually or unitedly, frame one single 
article of faith, or decree one religious ceremony, which, 
on their authority, is binding upon the conscience of the 
most illiterate man in existence. To set up any other autho- 
rity over conscience than the Word of God, is treason against 
the throne of Christ, and they who submit to it are accom- 
plices in the conspiracy.' 

2. The second proposition on which Nonconformity rests, 
is, that it is every marCs indefeasible right, and incumbent duty^ 
to form and to follow his oum opinion of the meaning of the 
Word of God, He may consult the works of the living or the 
dead; he may listen with deference to the arguments of 
others, who have greater abilities, and better means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, than himself; but his tdtimate reason 
for receiving any and every opinion must be, not thus saith 
the church, but thus saith the Bible ; not thus have my fore- 
fathers worshipped God, but thus am I directed by God him- 
self to worship Him. We musttry creeds, catechisms, articles, 
and forms of government by the Bible, ai^d form our own 
conclusion of their accordance with that xmerring standard* 
I say not we may do it, but we must ; it is not merely a privi- 
lege to be enjoyed, but a duty to be performed. The people, 
as well as their teachers, are commanded to '^ search the Scrip- 
tures ; to prove all things, and to hold fast that which is 
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good." Our understanding is given to us for this purpose, 
and as we must stand or £sJl for eternity by our religious 
opinions and practice, we ought not to believe by proxy, since 
we cannot be saved by proxy. As no man, nor body of men, 
has the right, nor can have it, to set up any other standard 
of religious opinion than the Bible, so neither can they have 
any right to impose upon us their interpretation of thU; for 
if they had, it would in ^i be setting up another authority. 
The doctrines you believe, the duties you perform, the cere- 
monies you observe, the form of church government you 
adopt, must all be drawn pure from the Bible, and drawn 
thence by yourself; aided, it may be, by the wisdom, but 
not compelled by the authority of others. The denomi- 
nation in the religious world with which you connect your- 
self^ and the minister to whom you entrust the oversight of 
your soul's affiEtirs, are to be chosen by yourselves. No man 
has either a moral or legal right to claim to be your religious 
instructor without your own consent. In all matters which 
we have to leaxn, docility is our first duty, and freedom of 
thought is the next ; and if the most unbounded exercise of 
this freedom from human authority be once resigned, we are 
liable to become the slaves of those whose attempts at usur- 
pation are the most subtle, however widely they may have 
departed from the Word of Qt)d. Our reverence for the 
Scripture cannot be too profoimd, nor our submission to its 
authority too unresisting ; nor, on the other hand, can we be 
too jealous and determined in our resistance of every other 
yoke. I call upon you, therefore, my dear friends, to make 
yourselves intimately acquainted with the Word of God. 
Search the Bible, and determine to follow it as your guide 
wherever it may lead you. Do your uttermost to raise the 
cry, " To the Bible," till it becomes the universal demand, 
*' to the Bible, to the Bible." I would not say, " Down with 
creeds, catechisms, and articles," but I will say, " Up with 
the Bible." The creed, the church, the articles, that cannot 
stand the most searching scrutiny of this, is based on fedse- 
hood, and amidst the floods and tempests that are rising 
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around it will be swept away, and perish from the earth ; 
and those only will remain, and they will remain, that are 
founded, not upon the quicksand of human opinion, but upon 
the rock of Holy Scripture. 

In the view of Protestant Dissenters, a church of Christ is 
a spirijtual, voluntary, and independent community, distinct 
in its nature from all secular associations of men, separated 
from them by the peculiarity of its object and its laws, and 
neither subject to their direction, nor amenable to their 
authority. It is a kingdom in this world, but not of this 
world. 

Such are our principles viewed abstractly : I shall. 

Secondly, consider the conclusions to which they lead us 
on the subject of Establishments in general, and the Church 
of Englaud in particular. By a religious Establishment we 
mean the act of the supreme government of a country in fix- 
ing upon a religious creed and form of public worship to be 
taught to the people, paying a class of ministers to teach it, 
and drawing the funds necessary for its support from the re- 
sources of the coimtry at large. This is the most simple 
notion of Establishments, and the one adopted by Paley ; 
but even in this view of them they appear to Nonconformists 
to be objectionable ; 

1. Because they are unscriptttral. 

The Word of God is the supreme test by which they are to 
be tried : if they cannot stand this, the most plausible reason- 
ings that can be advanced for them on the ground of expe- 
diency are quite beside the mark, and utterly without weight. 
Our demand is, " to the law and to the testimony ; " for by 
this alone will we consent that the question shall be decided. 
I affirm, then, there is not a single passage of the Christian 
Scriptures which, fairly interpreted, contains any command 
to civil governors to provide religious instruction for their 
subjects, or that furnishes any rule by which such an impor- 
tant duty is to be performed : if there be, in what book is it 
to be foimd ? let it be quoted that we may consider it. As 
to the argument which is founded upon the Constitution of 
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the Jewish Theocracy, we consider it so irrelevant and inap- 
plicable, that the very attempt to bring it forward in support 
of a Christian institute betrays at once the weakness of the 
cause. We view the Theocracy as altogether a divine in- 
stitute, which, when it was set aside by the coming of Christ, 
was never designed to be imitated, and is altogether incapable 
of imitation. And as to the allusions made in the prophecies to 
the subjection rendered by kings to the church of Christ, they 
are so vague, and the descriptions of their services so remote 
from the ideas of legislation and domination, that we cannot 
allow ourselves for a moment to imagine that they contain 
any proof in support of a State religion. If then we leave 
out these, the Word of God is silent, at least as to any com- 
mand, direction, or sanction. Not a syllable is foimd, even 
of an allusive import, touching this high function of providing 
a religious creed and worship for a nation. Directions, and 
those very minute, are given for every, the lowest ojfice in 
the church, but not a syllable is said about the duties or even 
existence of this the highest. Nor is it enough to say that 
the Rulers of that day were Jewish or Pagan, for on that 
accoimt the more need was there to call upon them to em- 
brace Christianity, and set it up among their subjects. Be- 
sides, had not our Lord the gift of prophecy, and did He not 
foresee that kings would at length become Christians ? And 
yet neither He nor His apostles left any directions for their 
legislative interference on behalf of religion. I think that in 
reference to such a subject, silence is proof of no little strength 
against Establishments. But the Scripture is not silent as to 
language of condemnation, if it is in that of recommendation. 
The sublime and simple declaration of Christ before Pilate is 
decisive, " My kingdom is not of this world ; if my kingdom 
were of this world, then would my servants fight, that I 
should not be delivered up to the Jews." It is not a king- 
dom set up by human authority, but by that which is divine ; 
not composed of worldly men, but spiritual ones ; not es- 
tablished for temporal objects, but eternal ones ; not sus- 
tained by secular power, but that which is from heaven. It 
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is a community distinct from all Earthly ones, and apart by 
itself; a cause that needs not, asks not, admits not, the coarse 
and rude instruments of secular power or policy for its estab- 
lishjnent, support, and progress, but is entirely a spiritual 
community. Not merely, not a kingdom for temporal pur- 
poses, but which is not set up or supported by worldly 
governments. The establishment of Christianity by law is a 
complete departure from the very spirit and genius of the 
New Testament. 

But Establishments not only change the scriptural method 
of propagating and supporting Christianity, from voluntary 
to compulsory payments; they change the very nature of the 
church from a volimtary society to a political and involtm- 
tary association. Compare the State Church of this kingdom, 
including its crowned head, its mitred prelates, its spiritual 
peers, its graduated hierarchy, its secular legislature, its 
spiritual courts, its lay chancellors, its gorgeous cathedrals 
and their splendid ritual, its tithes with the soldiers to col- 
lect them, and its church rates with the king's oflSicers to en- 
force them ; — I say compare this system with the spiritual, 
simple, voluntary, mild, persuasive, benevolent, unsecular re- 
ligion of the New Testament; the religion of Him, who 
though " he was in the form of God, and thought it no rob- 
bery to be equal with God, made himself of no reputation, 
and took upon him the form of a servant ; " and whose total 
disconnexion from secular authority, and entire destitution oi 
worldly pomp and glory, seemed at once and for ever to teach 
that J3w religion was spiritual iq its nature, a thing to derive 
neither its glory nor its support from the kings of the earth, 
but from the heavenly arm that sustained it. How dissimilar 
is the state religion in its forms and circumstances from that 
taught by the fishermen of Galilee ; which was set up not in 
the court of Augustus at Rome, but in the upper room at Jeru- 
salem ; and which consists, not in meats and drinks ; not in 
rites and ceremonies ; but in righteousness, peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost. 

2. Religious establishments are t(njicst, at least in all those 
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cases where the whole nation is compelled to support them, 
and where there should happen to te any who dissent from 
them. To force Dissenters to pay for a form of religion which 
they do not approve and never attend, is as manifest a piece 
of injustice as it would be to compel us by law to support a 
physician appointed by the State, but whom we never consult, 
and in whose skill or prescriptions we have little confidence. 
It is the law I allow, but it is a law founded on such manifest 
injustice, that the greater part of the nation already acknow- 
ledges its oppressive character, and the legislature will in all 
probability soon release us from its extortions. It is said the 
Establishment is beneficial to all, and therefore all ought to 
pay for it. If we admit the premises, we deny the conclu- 
sion ; for by the confession of almost all Church of England 
writers, Dissenters have done good to the nation, and upon 
this ground the nation ought to be compelled to support 
them. The injustice of Establishments as they now exist is 
so apparent, and is likely so soon to be done away, that I shall 
not longer dwell upon this topic, but go on to show that they 
are, 

3. In many respects injurious. 

They are injurious to the Church which they take into 
alliance with the secular government, by destroying her in- 
dependence and making her a vassal of the State. Instead 
of maintaining her purity, dignity, and liberty, she becomes 
a slave of the kings of the earth, who rule her with despotic 
power, making her subservient to their purposes, and respect- 
ing her no longer than she is the willing servant of their 
interests and their schemes. Is not the Church of England, 
at this moment, in a degrading bondage to the State, \mable, 
if willing, to reform a single abuse, to exscind a single evil, 
to eff^ect a single improvement ? Is this how a Church calling 
itself apostolic should be situated? But the Church is 
corrupted by its alliance with the State, by the introduction 
of great numbers of unsuitable ministers, who, led on by 
ambition or the love of lucre, press to her altars, although 
totally unfit to edify her members. To what but this con- 
nexion can the pluralities and other abuses be traced ? 
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(1.) Establishments are injurious to the catise of religion. 
They inj\irelTs>ggn gli o iJ, by e Apuaiiigi Tto thesuspjgg^ and 
the charge of being a mere sjstem of^craft, by;^which_the 
priest is^bnbed to help the king. The hypocrisy and ambi- 
tion of many ecclesiastics; the subserviency of clerical 
appointments to party politics ; the feuds, disgust, and evil 
passions excited by tithes and church rates, with all the 
workings of a State religion, in other matters, have had a 
most fatal tendency to produce impiety and infidelity in 
minds already prepared for such crimes. Religion also, as 
well as the Church, is injured by the great number of unsuit- 
able ministers lij^ch an Establishment will always introduce 
to the ministry^ Notwithstanding the great and delightful 
increase of. truly pious and devoted men that are now labour- 
ing in the Church of England, not more than one fourth of 
the clergy are supposed to be what is termed evangelical. I 
admit that many of those who are not considered evangelical, 
are truly respectable and estimable men ; but still how many 
are there who are known far better as sportsmen, men of 
fashion, pleasure, and conviviality, than as ministers of Jesus 
Christ; and who are thus upholding, without design, the 
slanderous aspersion, that religion is but a mere name, or a 
means of respectable livelihood for some of the gentry ; or at 
best a source of power by which governments rule the people, 
by the aid of a well-paid clergy. Qleligion cannot be seen in 
its own pure, bright, heavenly glory, when viewed through 
the distorting and discolouring medium of an Establishment. 
"What it gains in earthly splendour, it loses in spiritual lustre ; 
and the beauties of holiness, its own appropriate charms, are 
defaced by the meretricious ornaments of secular grandeurT) 

Establishments carry on their mischief to the very ministers 
they employ, by luring them, as we have already considered, 
to the sacred office by worldly motives ; by giving rise to 
frequent equivocation and hypocrisy, in the act of subscrib- 
ing to articles which many never read before they sign, and 
believe not after they have signed ; and by inducing habits 
of neglect in making them independent of the people's r^- 
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numeration. Of the last mentioned tendency of Establish- 
ments, the extent to which non-residence is carried is a 
convincing proof. A very large proportion of the shepherds 
do not dwell with their flocks, but trust the sheep to hirelings, 
whom they engage at a rate which leaves the curates little 
above actual want, while fhey are at some place of fashionable 
resort, or living at some other benefice, which the vile system 
of pluralities has put into their possession. 

(2.) Establishments are injurious in some respects to the 
people at large. Not that I mean to say, the Churches which 
have been aJlied to the St&,te have never done any good. 
Our own, for instance, has done immense service to the cause 
of religion both by its vast theological literature, and by its 
evangelical ministers ; and never was it more useful in the 
latter respect than it is at this moment. But this, be it 
recollected, is the work of the Church as a religious com- 
munity, and cannot be fairly considered as the fruits of the 
Establishment. It will not, for it cannot be denied, that 
precisely the same results, I mean the conversion of sinners, 
and the edification of believers, are produced by the ministry 
of Dissenters, as happily follow the labours of the pious 
clergy ; a circumstance which proves that the good done is 
effected not by the legal estahlishment of religion, but by 
the faithful preaching of its sublime doctrines, and by the 
observance of its holy ordinances. If, then, the same results 
in kind, and greater in degree, are produced without an 
Establishment, as are seen to issue from the services of its 
most eminent ministers, it would be unfair to represent the 
good done in the Church of England as the necessary 
consequence of its connexion with the State. Were the 
Establishment to go next year, the Church would remain 
stronger, purer, and more efficient than it is now. The 
Church then would still be useful, though it were severed from 
the State, and the injurious effects of Establishments would 
be done away. What these are may be soon enumerated. 
They have been generally intolerant, being in their very 
nature incompatible with complete religious liberty — ^they 
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have often presented obstacles to the advance of political 
improvement — ^they have always proved sources of ill-will, 
alienation, and division, in the nations that contained them 
— but what is still and far more mischievous, they have led 
to widely extended and fatal delusion, on the subject of 
personal religion. Dr. Wardlaw in his able sermon, entitled 
" Civil Establishments of Christianity tried by their only 
authoritative test, the Word of God," makes the following 
just remarks: — 

" I have formerly said that the system of National Chris- 
tianity necessarily involves corruption, and precludes the 
possibility of pwrification. — I do not now speak of what may 
be contained in a book, as the articles of what is called the 
national creed. These may be correct and scriptural. I 
speak of the state and character of the Church, as composed 
oi persons. In this respect, it is impossible that what is na- 
tional should ever be pure. When we speak of a Christian 
nation, and when a Church, in any considerable degree, comes 
to be identified with the civil community, the idea of purity 
is out of the question. But this is not the full amount of 
the evil. Its consequences are worse than itself. A most 
extensive and ruinous delusion comes thus to be practised 
upon the souls of men ; that, namely, which arises from the 
spread and prevalence of nominal Christianity. Apart from 
the entire absence of scriptural authority in their support, 
and their contrariety to the fundamental principles of the 
* kingdom which is not of this world,' — this has ever appeared 
to my mind the grand practical mischief of religious Estab- 
lishments ; a mischief such as no alleged benefit can go neai 
to counterbalance. The idea of a nation of Christians, in 
the sense in which the phrase is now used, is one which has 
no exemplar in the New Testament ; and it is one which de- 
ludes and ruins souls by thousands. My firm conviction is 
(and I speak it, not in the heat and haste of controversial 
discussion, but with calm deliberation and intense regret), 
that national Christianity, in which is necessarily involved 
the admission to Christian privileges of multitudes whose 
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ChristiaDity consists of nothiDg but the name and their 
accidental residence in a Christian land, — is chargeable with 
a more extensive destruction of souls than any other extra- 
neous cause which it is possible to specify. When * the dis- 
ciples were called Christians first at Antioch/ the designation 
was one which marked a definite class of persons, — ^who were 
separated from the world, and distinguished by a peculiar 
faith, and a peculiar character. They were the same as the 
disciples, the believers, the saints. But with us it is far 
otherwise. Christianity is now a geographical term. The 
mass of the community, living within certain bounding lines, 
are Christians, merely because they are not Mahometans, not 
Pagans. They would resent it as an insult, were the desig- 
nation refused them ; while yet the application to them of 
some others of the primitive appellations of the followers of 
Jesus, would be resented as a greater insult still, — or perhaps 
would be stared and laughed at, as a thing utterly incon- 
gruous, and, by the very force of contrast, irresistibly ludic- 
rous, — a thing to which there was not in their minds even 
the remotest pretension! What thousands and tens of 
thousands there are, who, from courtesy to the religion of 
their country, sit down at the sacramental table, or kneel for 
the bread and wine at the episcopal altar, who have not one 
correct conception of the Gospel, or one solitary feature of 
the spiritual character which the New Testament represents 
the faith of it as producing ! I say again, I know not any 
one thing that, in a country like ours, operates with a greater 
* latitude of ruin ' than the prevalence of nominal Chris- 
tianity; by means of which men are led away from the 
spirituality, and sacredness, and definite distinctiveness, of a 
Bible profession, and made to rest in the name without the 
thing, the form without the power, the outward observance 
without the inward grace. And the evil is inseparable from 
every national system. It is an evil which the power of 
custom may prevent many from duly considering; but which 
it is not possible that any spiritual mind can consider with 
lightness." 
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3. Establishments are unnecessary, even if they could not 
be proved to be injurious. We think the ends which they 
are intended to accomplish, can be more effectually secured in 
another way. Their advocates, when resting their claims on 
the grounds of utility, affirm that they are of great service in 
forming^ hy tJieir creeds and articles, a bulwark round the 
Cfhurch against error and infidelity. This of course must 
depend upon their orthodoxy : for if they are unsound, as 
is the case of all Boman Catholic, Pagan, and Mahom- 
medan countries, they fortify the nation against the true 
church. 

But even admitting that the formularies are sound in the 
faith, they cannot protect the nation from error as long as 
toleration is allowed ; and as to the Ohv/rcli itself, they have 
comparatively small efficacy in preserving its members from 
false opinions. Sir George Saville, in a speech delivered in 
the House of Commons, in the year 1772, expressed himself 
on this point in the following striking language : — 

"Some gentlemen talk of 'raising barriers about the 
church of God, and protecting his honour, — ^language that is 
astonishing, that is shocking, that almost approaches to blas- 
phemy. What! man — ^a poor, vile, contemptible reptile 
talk of raising barriers about the church of God! He 
might as well talk of protecting Omnipotence, and raising 
barriers about his throne. Barriers about the church of God, 
Sir I about the church which, if there be any veracity in 
Scripture, shall continue for ever, and against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail ! 

" The church of God, Sir, can protect itself. Truth need 
not be afraid of not obtaining the victory on a fair trial. 
The lovers of truth will love all sincere inquirers after it, 
though they may differ from them in various religious senti- 
ments ; for it is to impartial and free inquiry only that error 
owes its ruin and truth its success. Those who are pene- 
trated with the benevolent spirit of the Gospel will not con- 
demn as heretics, will not reject as unworthy of their affec- 
tion, any who believe the Christian religion, who search and 
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endeavour to understand the Scriptures, though they may be 
unable to comply with creeds and articles." 

But have State formularies been generally found successful 
in maintaining the orthodoxy of the nations that have 
adopted them? Quite the contrary. Has not Arianism 
triumphed over the Calvinistic creed of Geneva ? Rationalism 
over the Lutheran formularies of Germany ? Had not Pela- 
gianism at one time supplanted, in the opinions of the clergy 
and the people, the moderate Calvinism of the Articles of the 
Church of England ? Where can be found the State Church 
which has abided by its own professed creed, through all the 
periods of its history, and has not at one time, or at all times 
contained a clergy of whom the greater part opposed or 
neglected the doctrines of its formularies ? Of what effi- 
cacy are these doctrines in articles and creeds, if contradicted 
by the instructions of the pulpit ? Grenerally speaking, they 
lie entombed, asleep, and dead in the prayer book, till they 
start into life at the voice of the faithful preacher, and go 
forth in his sermons to convert the sinner from the error of 
his ways. 

4. But it is also alleged on behalf of the utility of a State 
Church, that it is necessary, as a means of making adeqtiate 
provision for the public religious instruction of the population 
qfthe land. This, I believe, is the ground most frequently 
taken by the defenders of Estabhshments, and it is probably 
the strongest position that could be selected. The sagacious 
and candid mind of Paley saw and confessed the want of 
scriptural support, and rested their defence on his favourite 
maxim of expediency. But let us examine this position. It 
appears to me to be mere assumption from beginning to end. 
Mrst, it is assumed that they can make adequate provision 
for the religious instruction of the people. But is this true ? 
They can set up a creed, and they can build places of wor- 
ship, and they can hire men to preach, who indeed may have 
previously signed the articles of faith ; but can they insure 
their efficient services ? Let the extent of non-residence and 
the habits and occupations of a large portion of the clergy 
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answer this question. If diligence could be secured, is there, 
or can there be, any guarantee that this diligence shall be in 
full harmony with the very doctrines, both in letter and 
spirit, which are contained in the formularies ? Will any 
man pretend that during the century that followed the Act 
-of Uniformity, the doctrines of the Reformation, set forth in 
the Articles of the Church of England, were fully and faith- 
fully preached in one pulpit out of fifty in this land, as they 
-are now preached by the spiritual clergy ? And even now, 
gloriously revived as is a large portion of the national hier- 
-archy, will any one profess his belief that one fifth or even 
one tenth of those who hold preferment are in the class usually 
styled evangelical ? So utterly impossible is it for the civil 
power to provide adequate and ajppropriate religious instruc- 
tion for the people, at least beyond the enactment of ortho- 
dox formularies. 

8econdly, The argument implies not only that Establish- 
ments can but do provide for the people adequate and appro- 
priate religious instruction. But do they? The simple 
question is, has the Establishment provided the means o^ 
grace for the people, will it ever do it, can it ever he expected 
to do it ? Facts and all just reasoning answer, no. The 
Chiu-chman says, the government ought to be appealed to, 
and roused from its guilty apathy, to build more churches ; 
the Dissenter says, sever the Church from the State, make it 
a voluntary and independent society, and then appeal for the 
same object to the piety and benevolence of the whole com- 
munity, and see whether the appellants will not sooner suc- 
ceed in the latter case than in the former : but this leads 
me to remark, 

Thirdly, That the argument assumes, that if no provision 
fee made by the government for the religious instruction of 
the people, it will be made in no other way. The voluntary 
principle, it is contended, never can be expected to make 
•exertions adequate to a nation's wants. But has the govern- 
ment done so ? No. Then we are but upon a level in this 
respect. But just see what it has done. For the thousandth 
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time we refer to the primitive age of Christianity, and 
remind the advocates of Establishments that Christianitj 
eatablished herself on the earth before a single monarch drew 
his sword or stretched forth his sceptre in her cause ; and 
from the hour that it was decorated with the purple, and was 
enthroned upon the seat of the Cajsars, it lost in purity what 
it gained in power; and in the new form which it had 
assumed, hastened to develop in the See of Rome the mys- 
tery of iniquity which had been long working. I refer next 
to America ; and the anxiety manifested to deprive us of 
the force of this proof of the power of the voluntary prin- 
ciple, plainly shows the importance which is attached to it 
by our opponents. There are some men so wilfully ignorant 
as to pretend to believe that religion is really retrograding i» 
the United States ; and as they are determined to be con- 
vinced neither by arguments nor facts, we can only flatly 
contradict them, and then leave them to their own lament- 
able and incorrigible prejudice. That vast tracts of country, 
and many myriads of people, and himdreds of congregations, 
are still unsupplied with the public means of grace, is admitted. 
But let any man consider the flood-tide of emigration which 
is flowing into that astonishing land, and swelling the popu- 
lation above any and all means of meeting iheir spiritual 
wants, and he will not wonder that they are still in need of 
ministers and sermons. But let it be told what the volun- 
tary principle is doing to overtake, as far as can be done, the 
unparalleled success of the people. After all that can be 
said of the destitution of America, is it greater than that of 
our own country, at least so far as respects the State pro- 
vision for the instruction of the people ? Is Popery increas- 
ing there ? — It is almost triumphant in Ireland, and spread- 
ing in England. Is infidelity bold, audacious, and difiusive 
there ? — It is the same here. Yet here a Protestant Estab- 
lishment has existed for three centuries, and there the volun- 
tary principle has been in full operation scarcely fifty years. 
Turn your attention now to your own Island. The romantic 
valleys of Wales have been peopled by the operation of the 
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voluntary principle with a Dissenting population who have 
Jretired from the humble churches of the Principality to the 
still lowlier meeting-houses. 

It has converted a moiety of the Kirk of Scotland to Dis- 
senterism ; while of those who attend the public ordinances 
«of religion in England, a majority will be found in the places 
»of worship belonging to the different denominations of Non- 
^conformists. 

Take into account also the disadvantageous circumstances 
amidst which Dissent has had to work its way ; the formidable 
obstacles it has had to encounter, in the power of law, the 
strength of prejudice, the seductive influence of fashion, the 
bribery of wealth, the interest of priests, the sneers of char- 
tered pride, the injustice of magistrates, the brute force of 
the mob ; — for all these at different periods of its history 
liave been arrayed against it, and yet it has gone on from 
'Conquering to conquer, till it is to be found in one form or 
Another, in every city, and town, and almost every village 
and hamlet of the kingdom ; it has drawn upon itself the 
respect, and rooted itself in the affections, of the people ; 
And if we may credit the testimony of its most virulent 
enemies, has gained a predominant influence in the Commons 
House of Parliament. Yet we are told the voluntary prin- 
•eiple never could provide for the wants of the people ! This 
is asserted, but not proved. It never can in the present 
state of the National Church ; but if that Church were to be 
separated from the State, and to become an unestabiished 
•episcopacy, supported by the contributions of its friends, it 
would be itself a voluntary society, and would be much in- 
•creased in moral power and spiritual efficiency. To say that 
its clergy would abandon it, and cease to instruct their flocks 
uiiless sanctioned and paid by the State, would be a libel 
«pon them which my knowledge of many of them and my 
respect for their Christian integrity, would not, I repeat, 
;allow me to publish. Let the prejudice generated by an 
Establishment be done away, and the energies of the volun- 
tary principle have free scope ; let this superincumbent pres- 
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sure be taken off from it, and its expansive force have no 
resistance offered to it, and then see what it would do in the 
way of meeting the wants of an ignorant population. Our 
County Associations, our Village Itinerancies, our Home 
Missionary Societies, are all limited in their operations, and 
paralysed in their enei^es, by the counteracting influence of 
prejudice. We may put up chapels, but the people are dis- 
suaded from attending them; we may send preachers, but 
because they are not of the Established Church, they can in 
some instances get no congregation* 

It has ofben been said that the people if left to themselves 
will not pay for the expenses of public worship. If this 
be really the case, then we would ask, what great good the 
Establishment has done, if after existing for three centuries 
it has not taught the people so far to feel the worth of reli- 
gion, as to be willing to pay the small expense which the 
voluntary support of it necessarily incurs ? Can a stronger 
proof than this of its inefficiency be found or imagined ? 
Do not its advocates pronounce its condemnation by such a 
method of defence ? The people unwilling to pay the expenses 
of religion ! Of course they will be, so long as the State pays 
for them, and reftises them the right of choosing their own 
ministers. The operation of an Establishment upon the 
religious benevolence of the population is much the same as 
that of the poor laws upon their humanity ; as long as there- 
is a public fund of charity there will be little spontaneous- 
liberality ; and as long as there is a public fund for religion 
there will be little done for its support in the way of volun- 
tary contribution. Is it, or is it not a fact, that many 
wealthy persons are prevented from building and endowing 
churches, by the obstacles thrown in their way by the 
rights of incumbents, and by the existing state of ecclesias- 
tical law ? If so, there is reason to believe that were reli- 
gion left to God's grace moving the hearts of His people, 
there is piety enough, if we look both to the Church of 
England and the Dissenters, to make a far mor6 adequate 
and at the same time more suitable provision for the spiritual 
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the State. 

It is contended in support of a State Church that as a 
King is the father of his subjects, and it is a father's duty to 
provide religious instruction for his children, it is a monarch's 
duty to provide it for his people. In reply it may be said, 
that a King is not the father of his people except in a meta- 
phorical sense, a sense which can imply no obligation of the 
kind in question. If by virtue of a supposed parental rela- 
tionship it is his duty to provide religious instruction, it is 
equally his duty not to allow toleration : for what father 
would permit instruction to be given to his children contrary 
to his own ? If the obligation be transferred from the king 
to the legislatiire, and it is contended that they ought to 
provide the means of instruction, we ask where is the proof 
that any such function belongs to them ? Are they com- 
jpetent to select a creed and its teachers, and can there be any 
obligation where there is no competency ? Can it be ima- 
gined that our present Parliament is competent, or that any 
we ever had has been, or any we can ever expect, will be 
capable of deciding upon articles of faith ? Admitting that 
they are competent, is not the exercise of such a power a bad 
precedent, and a sanction to Popish monarchs in their own 
view of the case, for establishing Popery ; to Mahommedan 
kings for maintaining Islamism ; to Pagan sovereigns for 
supporting Heathenism? Are not establishments of this 
kind the greatest obstacles we have to contend with in 
spreading the Gospel through the world ? Does not our 
Government give the mighty force of its example to that 
principle which helps to keep up the system of Popery, 
P^^anism, and Mahommedanism in the world ? What an 
effect would be produced upon heathen and Mahommedan 
countries if all Christian ones were to abolish establishments 
together ; and upon Popish ones, if those that are Protestant 
were to take the lead, and the whole world were left open to 
the power and cause of truth. 
I no w go on to show you that besides these objections 
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which we take to religious establishments in general, and 
which lie in full force against the Church of England in 
particular, there are others affecting her own constitution 
and formularies. 

1. We cannot admit the authority which she claims in her 
twentieth article^ to decree rites and ceremonies^ and to settle 
controversies of faith, because this seems to us to invade the 
prerogative of Christ as the alone King of His Church, and 
to trench upon the exclusive authority of the Bible as the 
only standard of truth. 

2. We object to the unscripttiral multiplicity of orders and 
offices in the Church of England. By the constitution of the 
Church of England, the supreme magistrate, whether moral 
or immoral, king or queen, is its head. A female the head 
of the Church ! The apostle said he did " not suffer a woman 
to teach, nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence." The graduated hierarchy of the National Church, 
its Archbishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Hectors, Vicars, with 
its lay officers of Chancellors, et cet., appear to us to be 
opposed to the simplicity and spirituality of the Church of 
Christ ; and, together with the wealth and pomp by which 
these offices are sustained, make it too much resemble the 
kingdoms that are of this world. 

8. Its system of patronage, with all its attendant and 
enormotts evils, would be of itself enough to compel us to 
separate from its communion, and to justify us in such seces- 
sion. The dignitaries of the Church are appointed by the 
Xing nominally, in reality by the Cabinet for the time being ; 
and of course often for State purposes, or the sake of personal 
friendships. As to the livings, many of them are in the 
hands of the aristocracy of the country, and are considered 
as a provision for their yoimger sons, who are prevented by 
the pride of noble families from going into trade, and who 
must therefore be brought up for the army, the bar, or the 
church. Of the remaining moiety, a very large number is 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, many at the disposal of 
the bishops, and others in the hands of the Universities. 
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Whoever therefore may choose the pastor, the fiock must 
not do it; the taught have no voice nor influence in the 
selection of the teacher, hut must have whomsoever the 
patron sends them, even though that patron he an infldel or 
profligate, and the man he appoints he far more of a sports- 
man than a divine. One half of the livings in the Church of 
England are at this moment marketahle property, and may 
he put up to auction any day. There are offices for the sale 
of livings, and huyers who huy and sell the cure of souls, as 
others huy and sell houses and lands ; and there are also 
speculators in the sale of livings, as there are speculators in 
the funds and joint-stock companies. To allow any one 
who has any money to spend for personal advantage or 
family aggrandisement, whether it he man or woman, in- 
fidel, profligate, or heretic, to purchase the power and right 
of assigning a Christian minister to a Christian flock, is one 
of those desperate follies and enormities which are among 
the foulest hlots on the Church of England, the shame and 
grief of its most pious memhers, and in our opinion a suffi- 
•cient justification of the conduct of Nonconformists in 
peaceably retiring from a communion where such practices 
^re not occasional hut hahituaL 

4. TJie wcmt of adequate provisum for tlie purity of com- 
munion^ and the fellowship of saints^ is felt by us as an 
objection to the Church as by law established. Christ's 
Church is a community called and separated from the world ; 
■**■ a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; beloved of God, called to be saints." This 
is ever supposed in the apostolical epistles to be the cha- 
racter of Church members, and we think that no Church can 
be scriptural in its constitution that does not possess the 
means for preserving the purity of its communion. We do 
not see any provision adequate for this in the Church of 
England, where the sole right of admission to the communion 
is with the clergyman, and where even he is liable to be 
embarrassed by the control of his diocesan, and the spiritual 
•courts. I do not mean to say that all the members of om^ 
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drarches are real Christians, but they have all been admitted 
upon a credible profession, which has been previously and 
carefully inquired into, both by the minister and some of 
the more intelligent members of the church. In the Church 
of England a man is a member by birth, baptism, and con- 
firmation, and is assumed to be a Christian, unless there be 
any flagrant act of immorality, or a vicious course of life to 
disprove the contrary. This we think not enough to con- 
stitute membership, and therefore require satisfactory proof 
of real conversion to God. 

5. The maimer in which discipline is provided for and 
exercised in the Church of England, yea, I might say the 
total want of it, is felt by us as another ground of separation 
from the Establishment. In the churches which were planted 
by the apostles, the discipline was exercised by thei^selveSy. 
as is evident from the case of the incestuous member of the 
church of Corinth. This seems the natural course of things ; for 
who should deal with the offender but the community with 
which he is connected ? In the Church of England the power 
of excommunication lies not with the congregation of which 
the individual is a member, nor with the clei^yman, his 
rector or vicar, but with the Bishop in his spiritu^ court, or 
the Chancellor, who, I believe, can compel the clei^yman to 
retain any member in communion, or admit any person to 
the sacrament, against the convictions of his own judgment. 
As to the application of discipline to beneficed clergymen, 
such difiiculties are thrown in the way of it by ecclesiastical 
and common law courts, that few Prelates ever attempt it, 
except in very extreme cases. 

There is scarcely an objection taken by Dissenters, which 
has not been lu^ed by Churchmen, not excepting the union 
of the Church with the State. If therefore these matters 
are viewed by us in so serious a light as to render it impos- 
sible for us conscientiously to remain in communion with 
the National Church, it can be no object of surprise, and 
OTight not to furnish occasion for censure, much less for 
slander. The Church of England separated from the Churoh 
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of Borne on the ground of its corruptions ; we cany the 
separation still further, and claim the right of dissenting 
from her as she does from the See of St. Peter's : we are 
both dissenting bodies viewed in different relations. We see 
very much in the Church that commands our veneration and 
affection, though in her establishment by law every thing to 
condemn. We are grateful for the benefits she has rendered 
by many of her writers and her preachers to the cause of our 
common humanity and Christianity, and feel that we cannot 
render her better service, or utter for her more useful wishes, 
than to desire that the time may soon come when, purified from 
her corruptions, rescued not by violence, but by the progress 
of intelligence in the nation from vassalage to the State, she 
may, whether retaining her temporalities (for I care not 
much about this matter), or, what is better, supported by 
the voluntary contributions of her members, be made as 
powerful an engine of spiritual good to the souls of men as, 
notwithstanding her episcopal form of government, she is 
capable of becoming. Then will come the trial, I will not 
say of Dissent, for Dissent can exist no longer than the 
Establishment, but the trial of independency. Then will it 
be seen whether Congregationalism can sustain the conflict 
with episcopacy, or be swallowed up in its imposing grandeur 
and extent. Men begin to cry out for a general union of 
Christians. Some in the National Church are courting the 
Methodists, and some of its writers talk of a comprehension 
which shall include Dissenters. Such an union I am afraid 
is a vision, bright and beautifiil indeed, but never to be 
realized till the millennium ; at any rate the first ground of 
such a hope is the reformation of the Church of England, 
and her freedom as an independent and purely spiritual 
body. 

Thikdlt,— I now go on to point out the intimate con- 
nexion between the principles of Dissent and the interests of 
true piety. 

1. By removing religion from the jurisdiction of the civil 
potoer^ and resting it for support cmd promulgation on the arm 
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of God, and the voluntary zeal of its friends, toe clear it from 
all suspicion, and hy maintaining its spiritual purity increase 
its general efficiency. The character of Cluistianity, as much 
so as that of its individual followers, is of infinite conse- 
quence to its moral influence. It must stand clear from the 
suspicion of being the tool of princes or the trade of priests ; 
but how can this ever be the case, at least in the estimation 
of miiltitudes, so long as it is seen in alliance with the State ; 
where, supported by power, enriched by affluence, embla- 
zoned by titles, and clad in purple and gold, it will find it 
difficult to convince men that it is not of the earth earthy ? 
What is the favourite topic of infidels ? What in fact has 
led many to profess their infidelity ? I answer, the corrup- 
tions inseparable from religious establishments. Far be it 
from me to say that these are the sources of infidelity, which 
has its origin in fact in the depravity of man's heart ; but 
they are its powerful auxiliaries, its successful pleas, and its 
ready excuses. The dissenting system presents religion to 
the world supported exclusively by its own evidences and the 
arm of God, borrowing nothing from the power, the reve- 
nues, or the patents of kings. It wields no other sword than 
that of the Spirit ; asks no sceptre but that of Christ ; looks 
to no resources but what are found in the voluntary affection 
of the people ; appeals not to imagination by what is splendid 
in architecture, venerable for antiquity, imposing in rank, 
or national in profession, but simply commends itself by 
manifestation of the truth to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. It breeds no suspicions by its mixed character 
of what is secular and what is sacred, excites no alarm by 
its political aspects, raises up no prejudices by its monopoly 
of honour or affluence, arrays no hostility by injustice and 
extortion : and thus, in attacking the stronghold of corrup- 
tion in the human heart, it has not to subdue an extended 
line of outworks before it can assail with advantage the citadel 
itself. It speaks to men on the subject of their eternal wel- 
fare, but instead of the harsh voice of human authority, 
employs only the accents of persuasion : it enforces truth by 
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the aid of pains and penalties, but they are such as the 
truth itself contains, and which relates to another woijLd : in 
short, in every view we take of it, we think it is a counter- 
part of primitive Christianity, which went forth without 
arms, or patronage, or wealth, taking nothing of the Gentiles 
but what the GentUes willingly gave, and established itself 
in the earth, not by force of legislation, but by the grace of 
God. On this account we believe it to be eminently fiivour- 
able to the interests of godliness, by conciliating, as far 
as can be conciliated, the human mind in favour of 
religion. 

2. The supremacy of Christ is the only hosts on which the 
whole system of our ecclesiastical polity rests. 

With an undivided and undiverted allegiance we con- 
tinually cry, " We have as Christians, and in religious mat- 
ters, no king but Jesus." He is the only Head of the Church 
whom we acknowledge, to whom there is no second, and for 
whom there is neither deputy nor substitute. Is there nothing 
in this that tends to keep up in our church proceedings, as 
well as in our more strictly devotional exercises, the love of 
Christ in our souls ? No king, no parliament, comes between 
Him and us : we have to do with Him, and with Him alone, 
and are thus kept continually in His presence. I would 
again guard myself from being misunderstood. I do not say 
Dissenters are more distinguished by love to Christ than 
their pious brethren of the Church of England ; far, very far 
from me be such a declaration. From many whom I know 
would I gladly learn in this particular. Nor will I deny that 
in their liturgy there is much that is calculated to feed the 
sacred flame of attachment to the Saviour. 

3. By making the privileges of church membership depend 
on evidence of genuine conversion to God, we preserve more 
accurately and visibly the distinction between the church and 
the world; and thus recognize in our discipline as well as in 
our doctrine the necessity of holy character to salvation, and 
of divine influence to form that character. 

We continually proclaim by our very system of ecclesias- 
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tical polity, as well as by our pulpit ministrations, that it is 
not membership that entitles to the Christian character, but 
Christian character that entitles to membership. Upon the 
portals of our spiritual edifice is written in legible characters, 
" In Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
imcircimicision, but a new creature. Wherefore come out 
and be separate, and touch not the imclean thing." We 
present the Church of Christ as a spiritual body in its state 
of separation from the world, and in its high and sacred 
design as the light of the world. Membership by birth, by 
location, by political incorporation, by ecclesiastical enact- 
ment, is a thing unknown to us ; it rests exclusively on cha- 
racter. We distinguish between the mere attendants at our 
places of worship and the church ; and consider no one a 
member of the latter till he comes forward and confesses 
Christ before men. 

4. The connexion of Dissent with the interests of prac- 
tical religion may be seen in the provision which it makes 
for the continuance of a holy and faithful ministry. 

The pure Gospel of Christ is the ordained instrument of 
Ot>d for the salvation of souls ; and the preachii^ of it by 
enlightened and holy men is the instituted means of applying 
the instrument to this purpose. The importance of a holy 
and faithful ministry is so great, that scarcely any represen- 
tation can rise into hyperbole, or swell into exaggeration. 
How then can this be most certainly secured ? I reply, not 
merely by drawing up articles, creeds and confessions, and 
handing them down from generation to generation ; no, nor 
even by transmitting the Scriptures to posterity, essential as 
this is, for it has been found by experience that with both 
sound confessions and the Word of God, religious bodies 
have been awfully destitute of gospel preachers. The con- 
tinuance of a holy and faithful ministry cannot be secured 
but upon the principle of maldng the church the conservator 
of the ministry. 

I may boldly say that though the ministers of our de- 
nomination, as a body, are behind the clergy of the Estab- 
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lishment in learning, (and who can wonder at this when we 
are most unjustly excluded from the Universities ?) yet that 
in regard to all spiritual and theological qualifications for the 
efficient discharge of the sacred functions of their office, they 
have nothing to fear from the most severe comparison. There 
has never been a period in our history when the great bulk 
of Congregational ministers were not the faithful expositors 
of God's Word, and examples to their flock of the influence 
of the truths they taught. 

5. We conceive that our mode of church polity and dis- 
cipline dXonQ provides for the communion of saints. 

What fellowship can there be where the communicants 
have no knowledge of each other, and never meet except at 
the sacrament ? Communion cannot exist but upon the 
ground of mutual knowledge and confidence. It is confessed 
by the advocates of the Church of England themselves, that 
the communion of saints is very little known and enjoyed 
within their pale. But this is a most important means of 
grace, and a valuable auxiliary to the interests of piety. No 
one that has ever obtained the slightest acquaintance with 
the working of either the Methodist or the Congregational 
systems, can doubt the superior advantages which they 
possess in this respect over the Establishment. 

6. We are of opinion that the discipline of our churches 
advances a stronger proof of resistance against the temptations 
to sin to which believers are ever exposed, 

7. The voluntary system of church polity is emi/nently 
conducive to the cultivation of a spirit of Christian liherality. 

We do not conceal that Nonconformity is rather an expen- 
sive profession, for we have to build our own places of worship, 
to support our own ministers, and in fact to defray the whole 
expense incurred by our separation from the Church of 
England ; a state of things which subjects us of course to 
incessant claims on our benevolence. The sums raised by 
the Dissenters for the support of their respective systems 
would astonish some who have been accustomed to consider 
religion as an article which the State has provided for them. 
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But this, while it attaches them to the principles which thus 
call for their pecuniary contributions, carries on at the same 
time a moral process in the heart by producing a spirit of 
liberality — a liberality which, while it takes care of the de- 
nomina^on within which it has been cultiyated, sends the 
fruits of its mercy in the form of Christian missions to the 
ends of the earth. Is it not proverbial that all their public 
collections are larger than those usually made by congrega- 
tions connected with the Establishment ? How comes this ? 
It is not that they have naturally more liberality than their 
brethren in the Church of England, but because the system 
of Establishments withers the energies of benevolence and 
restrains the efforts of beneficence, by dispensing in many 
religious matters with the obligations to individual and 
voluntary contribution. Liberality in the Church of England 
will be found to flourish most in that portion of its members 
which in their opinions and feelings and habits most nearly 
resemble the Dissenters. When I consider the wealth, the 
immense wealth, which is in possession of the lay community 
of the Establishment, I feel pereuaded that there needs only 
the removal of the superincumbent pressure of a State pro- 
vision from their spirit of religious zeal, to call forth energies 
of active benevolence, which would at once astonish, delight, 
and bless the world. 

Such then we think is the influence of our principles, as 
connected with the interests of piety ; that they are never 
associated in practice with the evils which are incident to 
human nature in its best state, it were false to deny, and foolish 
to attempt to conceal. These evils I have publicly exposed, 
with the hope of doing something towards their removal. 
The causes which disturb our churches, disquieted those which 
were planted by the Apostles, and are to be viewed not as the 
faults of our system, but of our own corrupt nature ; and 
our duty is not to abandon the former, but to labour in the 
work of reforming the latter. 

It will perhaps be replied to all this, that if systems are 
to be tried by their practical effect as regards religion, is 
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not the present incifease of piety in the Established Church 
an evidence of its being approved by Qt)d, and adapted to 
promote the religion of the country ? It is undoubtedly a 
proof that God has raised up a great number of holy ai^d 
faithful men in that communion, for some great purpose of 
mercy towards the nation which they are blessing, with their 
labours, and towards the Church which they may be the 
means of reforming by their intelligent piety ; but it would 
not be so easy to prove that this state of thing? is the result 
of the alliance between Church and State ; it is a dis- 
tinguished blessing, not rising out of the system, but 
superinduced in mercy upon it. And if we may believe 
some modem Episcopalians, this revival is to be . traced 
rather to events without the Church and operating upon it, 
than to any first movement within its own b.osom; and 
they have most candidly acknowledged their obligations to 
the labours of Whitfield and the Wesleys, whose burning 
zeal rekindled the dying embers of devotion on the altars of 
the Establishment. 

Fourthly. — I shall now set before you the. spirit and 
temper with which these principles ought to be maintained 
and propagated. 

This is of great consequence to the credit of pur ojanions, 
the reputation of our body, and the piety of our own hearts. 
" It is good," says the apostle, "to be zealously affected, 
always in a good thing." {Believing as we do that our views 
of the nature of Christ's kingdom are scriptural, and that 
they are important to the interests of religion, we feel we 
should be acting inconsistently if we did not manifest some 
degree of zeal in their supportj Permit me to remind you, 
however, that yooir zeal should be intelligent ; a zeal accord- 
ing to knowledge. A lUnd attachment to any system is 
bigotry ; and bigotry, whose fervour is generally in propor- 
tion to its ignorance, is often transvenomed into fanaticism. 
Study well the question of Dissent ; if it will not bear 
scrutiny, abandon it. It comes before you courting inquiry, 
and demands not that yo^ should open your ears to the 

3 
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voice of authority, but your eyes to the light of evidence. 
It » not an abstruse and difiScult subject, one of the deep 
things of God ; a mystery which requires to be explored by 
the profoundest intellects, aided by the lights of antiquity 
and of universal science : on the contrary, it is one of the 
simplest of all theological inquiries. What is a Christian 
Church, what are the characters of its members, the end of 
its formation, the kinds and qualifications of its officers, and 
the means of its support and extension ? These are the 
questions which are to be asked in settling the subject 
before us, and they are within the comprehension of an 
ordinary intellect. Or they may be still more compressed 
in the interrogatory, how is true religion to be supported 
and propagated? To what oracle shall we carry the subject 
for decision ? To the Fathers ? No. To General Councils ? 
No. To Acts of Parliament ? No. \^\jnmt do they know 
about the matter, but as they interpret the Bible ? Their 
responses will be confiised and contradictory when they 
leave the New Testament, and if they decide according to 
thiSf why should we not go at once to the source of their 
information? Read the Acts of the Apostles, and learn 
how churches were formed by inspired men ; and th^n read 
the epistles, to learn what are the characters of church 
members, and the kinds, and qualifications, and duties of 
church officers. I am content to leave the matter between 
your conscience and the New Testament. If, however, yon 
wish to search and read ftu:ther, and to study the Scriptures 
with an interpreter at your side, take the most approved 
works on the subject by dissenting writers. 

Our zeal ought to be earnest and seriotts. Without pre- 
tending to put the subject on a level with either the doctrines 
or the duties of religion, I still claim for it a high degree of 
interest and importance. The nature of Christ's kingdom 
can be no trifling matter. Church polity is intimately con- 
nected with church prosperity. It involves, when properly 
viewed^ not merely a question about rites, ceremonies and 
offices, about ^iscopacy, presbyterianism, or independency^ 
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but about the best means of supporting and propag^kting 
Christianity in the world. It is not simply, an inquii^into 
the best form of religion, but whether religion itself inrany^i 
form should become the subject of civil legislaticm^ ao^ b& 
supported by the arm of the secular power ; or should be 
left for its preservation and propagation to the Omnipotence 
of its Author, and the voluntary energies of its friends. It 
isno question of politics, but of piety ; and shoidd be taken 
up in a spirit far removed from that levity, flippancy^and 
profanity with which it is sometimes treated by i^ expo- 
nents. 

Deeply and for ever it is to be deplored that it should, 
have been taken from the hands of divines, and put into 
those of senators ; that it should have been carried &om the 
region of religious truth to the arena of political strife; 
where, torn and disfigured by the rude hands of the com- 
batants, and covered with the dust of the conflict, it loses 
much of its own pure dignity, and feils to inspire reli- 
gious reverence in the minds of spectators. But it is a 
sacred subject after all, a subject intimately connected with 
the purposes of divine mercy, the designs of the cross of 
Christ, the salvation of souls, the conversion (^ the world, and, 
the glories of eternity. It is worth all the zeal that has^ ever 
been manifested on both sides of the question, and all- the 
volumes that have ever been written ; though, alas for ^OB 
manner in which that zeal has been perverted ; as if dungeons, 
.and intolerance darker than dungeons; swords, and words 
sharper than swords; fires, and wrath fiercer than flames, 
were the best or only method of settling the nature of that 
kingdom which consisteth not in meats or diinks, but in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

Be consistent in your profession as Dissenters. If you be- 

1 lieve that your principles are scriptural, teach them to your 

I children. Bring them up first in true piety and charilp^, but 

to these add right principles of ecclesiastical polity. Attend 

{regularly upon the preaching of ministers of your owa deno^ 

mination. Suffer not the truly delightful increase of qpiiitual 
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rdigicm. in the Church of England to diminish your con- 
▼ictiok of'ttfe impprtance of your principles. In leaving the 

Church,' we dissent not from doctrines, nor from good men, 
hut fipdm principles of government, and these are the same 
whether the pious clei^ are few or many. We may embrace, 
and ought to embrace, all opportunities to mingle with pious 
Church people in the operations of benevolence and the inter- 
dourse bf society ; the more we do this the better, as it tends 
tb soffien the asperity of discordant sentiment, and to main- 
tain the coAimunion of saints in the parlour and the com- 
mittee room, although it is without the formalities of devotion 
and the dymbols of sects ; but still we ought never to scruple 
on all suitable occasions to avow, defend, and propagate our 
principles. Courtesy is carried too far when it trenches upon 
conscience. 

If we would be consistent, we ought liherally to support 
owr own institutions. Our colleges ought to be objects of 
our munidcence; our schools should receive our cheerful 
patronage -.' our county and other associations should interest 
oSxr fe^ings. The literary organs of our body should be read 
and supported. We must be neither ashamed of our princi- 
ples, <nor nc^iect the organs by which they are set forth and 
advocated; If we neglect ou>r institutions. Episcopalians do 
not neglect theirs. Instead of blaming them, I would propose 
their example for imitation. 

• Let your zeal he calm and temperate, maintained with all 
the steadiness of deep conviction, but expressed, at the same 
time, with the meekness of wisdom. We must make up our 
account to have our motives misconceived and our conduct 
misrepresented. Ignorance can not, and prejudice will not 
understand us while slander will calumniate, and bigotry will 
hate'us. Already the flood-gates of abuse and vituperation 
have been opened against us ; but none of these things should 
besuff(gred to move us : and even if the wise and pious mem- 
bers of the Established Church should permit their grief to 
d^nei^te into distrust and alienation, we must make all due 
allowance' for the feelings of wounded affection, and show no 
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resentment. It is difficult, I admit, to be not only suspected 
but accused of sinister aims, and not lose our temper; but we 
must conquer the difficulty, and go quietly forward through 
good report and through evil report ; blessing those, if any 
such there are, who curse us, and praying for those who de- 
spitefully use us. It is charged upon us that we are covet- , 
ing the wealth of the Church, and striving to strip her of her 
endowments, that we may be enriched by the spoil. If so, 
we are fools as well as knaves by saying so much about the 
support of religion by voluntary contribution, thus barring all 
claim, and preparing the nation to reject our petition for a 
share of the tithes, should we present one, with the scorn and 
indignation it deserves. If we wanted State property, we 
should have struck another note, and instead of speaking of 
the voluntary principle, should have talked of an equitable 
division. No ; whatever becomes of the funds of the Estab- 
lishment, we do not ask, and would not receive, a single shil- 
ling. Having nothing of this sort in view, and the conscious- 
ness that our motives are as pure as our object is scriptural, 
we need not suffer our minds to be disturbed, much less our 
anger to be kindled, by the suspicions of the ignorant, the 
insinuations of the prejudiced, the libels of the slanderous ; 
no, nor by the mistakes of the wise and the good. In meek- 
ness possess your souls. A good cause and a good conscience 
require not the wrath of man for their support. 8ay nothing 
rashly, ^0 nothing violently. If the zeal of our body ought 
not, in this crisis of our history, to stagnate in quiescence 
like the waters of the pool, neither ought it to dash and roar 
like those of the cataract, but to urge forward its resistless 
course in the deep channel of our principle^ with the ceaseless 
motion and majestic force of a mighty river. 

Nor less distinguished should it be iox strength of principle 
and tenderness of conscience. We should not take up our 
principles lightly, and lightly we should not lay th^m down. 
If any are convinced that Establish^ients are the scriptural 
and best method of supporting and extending religipri, no- 
thing short of the want of an opportunity to hear preachers 
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of the Gospel in the National Church, shonld induce them to> 
come out and be separate from its communion ; but if on the 
other hand we are satisfied that they are unscriptural, and in- 
jurious to the cause of pure religion, we ought to separate, 
and thus bear testimony against a corruption of primitive 
Christianity. The attractions of literature, bf rank, of ele- 
gance, of fashion, a large portion of which will ever be found 
on the side of State churches, should, when weighed against 
the truth of Scripture, be but as the small dust of the balance. 
If reli^on were a matter of imagination and not of conscience,, 
and were to be regulated by what is tasteful, rather than 
what is scriptural, Nonconformifcy could have small chance 
s^inst the imposing pomp, and dignity, and grandeur of a 
national church. With you, however, the whole subject is 
an affair of conscience, and in the keeping of conscience, it 
should be held. It is become rather common with some to- 
say, " The Gospel is everything, and provided we have that, 
all besides is non-essential ; and since there does not appear 
to be any particular form of government laid down in the 
Scripture, it is not worth while to contend about such trifles 
as discipline and ceremonies." The Gospel is indeed the^r«^ 
thing, but not every thing. There are j^rinci^les if not a 
formo^ government laid down in the New Testament, and 
we have no more right to reject theniy than we have to oppose 
the other institutes of Christ. The carelessness with which 
matters of this kind are treated, is one of the proofs that the 
religion of the present day is too much a matter of taste, and 
too little an affair of conscience. The whole body of Non - 
conformist ministers who left the Church of England on the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity, gave up their livings and 
their labours, their support as men, and their prospects or 
usefulness as Christian ministers, on the ground of ritual. 
They could not read the service, perform the offices, and 
practise the ceremonies of the Book of Common Prayer; 
and rather than violate their conscience, they cast themselves- 
upon Providence for support, and exposed themselves to all 
the sufferings of a relentless intolerance. Nothing but con^ 
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science should make a man a Dissenter, and notlung but con« 
science should lead him back to the communion of the so- 
called National Church. Having espoused from conviction 
the principles of Dissent, he should religiously maintain 
them with the zeal of an apostle, the courage of a martyr, 
and the purity of a saint. 

Charity should be a main ingredient in the zeal of Non- 
conformists. I would be the last man willingly to wound 
the feelings of those from whom I difEer. I have sacred 
friendships with members of the Established Church, which 
I would not recklessly put in periL There are men whom I 
love and esteem with an affection second only to what I bear 
for the truth ; and on their account, if on no other, I would 
repress everything calculated to give unnecessary offence. 
The ministers of Him who is the Prince of Peace and God 
of Love are commanded to be " examples to the believers in. 
conversation, in charity, in spirit." Charity which should 
burn as a lamp in the profession of every private Christian, 
should shine as a star on the foreheads of the teachers of the 
Gospel, or as a crown of glory on their brows. But still it 
is not necessary we should be silent on the subject of truth 
in order that we may not offend against love. These two 
are in reality near relations and dear friends, although great 
pains have been taken by prejudice, ignorance, and malignity, 
to set them at variance. Controversy, if carried on in a 
right spirit, can do no harm, and must do good. It is to be 
deprecated, not on its own accoimt, for the spark of truth is 
struck out by the collision of contending parties ; the thing 
to be feared is the conflagration that is kindled by the falling 
of the spark on such inflammable matters as human pre* 
judice. Truth can lose nothing by controversy, though love 
may lose touch, and in the end when truth has vanquished 
all its enemies, it will make, amends to charity for the injuries 
it may have inflicted upon its gentle spirit during the season 
of conflict, by exalting it to be co- partner of the throne 
from which it will give laws to the world. 

There is nothing I deprecate more than that Dissenters 
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should contend for their principles and their claims with 
carnal weapons. And what are carnal weapons ? Not only 
swords, bayonets, and cannon, but anger, wrath, and bitter- 
ness, malice and all uncharitableness. Truth is far better 
served by the graces than the furies. We should never forget 
that we are contending, not against Pagans but professing. 
Christians ; not against Papists but Protestants ; and not 
only against secular and anti-evangelical Protestants, but 
against thousands of men who are our fellow Christians in 
all the essentiab of piety, and our fellow labourers in the 
word and kingdom of Christ ; a consideration which, though 
it should not diminish in the smallest degree our convictions 
of the truth or importance of our principles, should certainly 
exclude from our minds all bitterness, and from our language 
all asperity. We cannot comprehend how men so en- 
lightened and so holy as many of our opponents are, can be 
blind to the evils of Establishments in general, and the 
objections of their own in particular ; and they can as little^ 
comprehend our opposition to them : we regard them as an 
impediment to the spread and power of religion ; while they 
are of opinion that to separate the Church from the State^ 
would be to surrender the cause of religion into the hands of 
infidelity. When conscience is on both sides of a strife, 
which is a kind of civil war in religion, the combatants should 
at any rate be prevented from shooting with poisoned arrows, 
and a disposition to show no mercy. I. am quite aware that 
it is difficult to bear the calumny, the insult, and the bitter- 
ness with wliich Dissenters are sometimes treated. The holy, 
the wise, and the good members of the National Church 
little know, and would less approve, aU. the instruments 
which are employed by ecclesiastical bigotry, aristocratic 
pride, and tory malevolence against Nonconformity, or they 
would not wonder that the trial should sometimes prove too 
strong for human forbearance, and that words should be 
uttered, and tempers indulged, which though they cannot be 
justified by the rule of charity, are far, very far, within the 
law of retaliation. I would, however, remind you, that with 
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the consciousness of having truth, and no small share of 
puhlic opinion on our side, we may be content to be reviled 
without returning railing for railing. In a good cause, what 
is gained in ai^ument is sometimes lost by temper ; and the 
still small voice of reason is not unfrequently drowned in the 
loud clamour of passion. A bad temper is bad policy, as 
well as bad morality, since it frequently gives an opponent 
iiie only advantage he can obtain from the conflict. 

I shall now point out, in as few words as possible, the 
duties which you owe to yourselves and to your cause in 
this peculiar juncture of your history. I need not inform 
you that there is at present a general movement in contem- 
plation by the Dissenting Body to obtain a redress of 
grievances, an extension and consolidation of our religious 
liberties. A great point, and not greater for our own relief 
than for the honour of the National Church, was gained by 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation laws. We are taunt- 
ingly and insultingly told by some, *' that with this boon we 
ought to be content, instead of which our ambition is 
inflamed by concession, and our demands increase with our 
privileges." Tyranny always adds insult to oppression, as 
long as the opf)ressed are willing to submit to its iron yoke, 
and are content to receive as gifts of favour that whicTi 
belongs to them as matters of right. We are still but half 
free from the domination of the Establishment, and it is the 
natm-al effect of granting men one portion of liberty to make 
them wish to possess the other. We claim to be released 
from all compulsory payments towards the support of a form 
of religion from which we conscientiously dissent— to be 
relieved from the hardship and stigma of exclusion from the 
Universities, the national fountains of education— and to be 
permitted to bury our dead according to our own method, 
and by our own pastors, in the parochial cemeteries. In 
most of these matters our wishes are responded to by the 
sympathies of the great body of the nation. 

In conclusion, I would say, let it never be forgotten that 
the two strongest evidences in favour of the scriptural 
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authority of any system of church polity, ai*6 its obvious 
adaptation to promote the interests of true piety, and to 
cherish toward the Universal Church the feelings of Christiaa 
charity. Whatever scheme of government is seen by its own 
inherent constitution to provide most securely and most 
amply for these vital and essential parts of Christianity, of 
whatever else it may be destitute in the way of secular 
grandeur or power, will commend itself at length to the con- 
viction of all thinking, reflecting, an4 impartial persons, as 
the nearest approach to the plan laid down in the New 
Testament. Apply therefore your principles to the produc- 
tion of these results. Submit yourselves not only in these 
matters, but in all others, to the authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as expressed in his Word. " Submit yourselves unto 
every ordinance of man, [in civil matters] for the Lord's 
sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme ; or imto governors 
as unto them that are sent by him for the pimishment of evil 
doers, and for the praise of them that do well. For so is the 
will of God, that with well doing you may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men. . As free [or seeking to be free] 
and not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but 
as the servants of God. Honour all men ; love the brother- 
hood ; fear God ; honour the king." " And besides this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotherly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." 
In all our conduct towards our brethren of the Church of 
England, as well as towards other denominations of profess- 
ing Christians, let us manifest as well as cherish the most 
candid respect for their conscientious convictions, the most 
tender regard for their feelings, combined with that genuine 
affection which is due to all who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity. 

" I could imagine that the latter day glory were begun if 
I heard on all sides, and from many voices, a demand for 
maoir, not uniformity; for uniybbsal comictjkiok, not 
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sectarian exclusiveneas. This is the spirit which in its per- 
fect development will raise every sect above its petty partiali- 
ties, and at last fuse all into one great and consolidated whole. 
Deep, pure, unaffected love, penetrating and pervading the 
Christian church, uniting all its parts in actual fellowship, 
and making it visibly as well as spiritually one ; this is the 
weapon for subduing the world. The virtue of love has 
been much lauded, but little felt ; ofben inculcated, but seldom 
exemplified ; talked of, but not understood. Men, judging 
from their conduct, have supposed it to signify love to their 
oton sect ! Marvellous affection ! or love to all others, when 
they shall have joined theirs ; magnanimous liberality ! Love 
of this sort has had its millennium. It has done nothing 
but mischief during the long period of far more than a 
thousand years. Another and a more comprehensive princi- 
ple is required now. I cannot but hope that the day is 
approaching when the sublime experiment of its power is to 
be tried. The bigot of every denomination has taken for his 
text, 'The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable,' and on this he has rung his eternal changes, 
arguing for the subjugation of all to sympathy with himself 
before he could unite them in the communion of the Church. 
I should say to all who agree in the profession of primary 
and fundamental truth, but who differ in secondary matters, 
' study^r*^ to be peaceable, then pure ; ' love in the heart will 
become light in the intellect ; you will feel yourselves per- 
petually approaching to greater uniformity in proportion as 
you have more of that visible oneness which will for ever be 
seen in the church of heaven, you will display less of that 
diversity of sentiment which hitherto has distinguished and 
often distracted the church on earth.'** 

*' It is the IMAGE OF Chbist and not human forms of wor- 
ship, or human constitutions, or liimian creeds, that must 
form the principle of a universal fellowship of saints and the 

* Fiat Justitia, 62, 63. 
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glory of the millennial churcli. ' Blessed likeness ! enebant- ^ 
ing loTeliness ! * Are the painted earth-made vizors which 
conceal ' the hiunan face diyiue,' and substitute in its room 
their own deformed and forbidding visages, worth the price 
they have cost us ? worth the conflicts which have aU the 
pains of military warfare without its recomp^nce, and all 
the hardihood of chivalry without its generosity ? worth 
the broken unity, the blighted peace, the tarmshed beauty, 
the prostrate energy, the humbled honours of the church of 
God ? Ah no ! our hearts feel that they are not ! What 
then remains but to lay aside our petty contests,* to strike 
our hands in a covenant of love, a ' holy league,* offensive 
and defensive, for the common Christianity — ^to present our 
consolidated front to the legions of error and death ; and 
march on under the command of the Captain of our Salvation, 
till the nations mingle their shouts in that thundering 
alleluia, ' The Lord Ood Omnipotent reigneth,* "f 

Commending these sentiments to your holy and deliberate 
~ attention, 

I suscribe myself. 

My esteemed and beloved Flock, 

Your Pastor, 

J. A. JAMES. 



* This expression, in the splendid passage to which it belongs, must 
be interpreted in a qualified sense. 

+ The closing paragraph of Mr. Redford's pamphlet entitled " The 
Church of England IndefensibleffftfaJBtk^mp^^^^^*" 
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EELiaiOUS ESTABLISHMENTS INCOMPATIBLE 
WITH THE EIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 



The ground taken in this tract is far from being the best 
point from which to gain a striking view of the evils pro- 
duced by State-Churches. Our main objections to every kind 
of alliance between the Church and the State spring out of 
our views of man in his religious capacity — our stron gest 
argume nts are d erived jdirectly frgsLihe-JBible. It is on 
those aspects of the question, in which the light reflected 
is light from heaven, and which look towards the boxmdless 
expanse of eternity, that we dwell with deepest earnestness 
of soul ; and if, occasionally, in order that we may see the 
€vil with which we have to deal in all its hues and shades 
of enormity, we descend from the elevation whence the range 
of vision is most commanding, and upon which we are most 
at home, our ^^^nce is, thi§:^that all minds are not pre- 
cisely alike; that conviction, like the lightning which flashes 
from heaven, pursues no given course ; that every bearing of 
truth is worth constderatiori ; and that, in a controversy like 
this, implicating so many, such various, and such important 
interests, that would be a foolish squeamishness which re- 
solved upon never using a good weapon, because it might not 
happen to be the best one. 

The rights and responsibilities of citizenship are, in the 
present age, much undervalued. There is a strange pro- 
pensity in the religious circles of Dissent to pour contempt 
upon all which appertains to man in his relationship to civil 
governments. There would really appear to be in some 
quarters no little pride felt in being able to wean the heart 
from every vestige of a care about politics. We have heard 
men possessing some claim to intelligence, and giving some 
evidence of sincere piety, actually glorying in the profession. 



that they never read a newspaper, never give an electoral^ 
vote, never intermeddle with affairs of State, never embroil 
themselves in public conflicts, never take part in publia 
triumphs. Voluntarily, and as a matter of conscience, they 
denude themselves of their rights as citizens, and, by their 
own act, cancel their names from the charter of a nationV 
freedom. And this they do, very many of them, we believe,, 
sincerely, and all of them professedly, for religiorCs sake.. 
A marvellous misapprehension there must be somewhere, to» 
lead men to so anomalous a conclusion — a misapprehension 
which, wherever it obtains, renders the mind incapable of* 
appreciating the arguments we are about to employ. It will 
be necessary, therefore, for us to clear the ground of this 
rubbish, preliminary to what we may have to advance on the 
special topic we have to discuss ; and, before attempting to- 
demonstrate the incompatibility of religious establishments- 
with the rights of citizenship, we shall endeavour to show 
what, in the eye of religfion, a citizen is. 

"We start, then, with the assertion — an assertion whicb 
we imagine will not be disputed — that civil government is^ 
ag_appflintiapnt..of_JP]:Qvi(ifilxce4. thaF'^the powers that be^ 
are ordained of God." He who assumes" for himself the 
significant title of " King of kings," has intimate.d-liis will 
in no equivocal terms, that the children of men shall dwell 
together in societies, and that, in order to this, they shall;^ 
come under some species of organized rule. His revealed word 
is decisive upon this point ; and, even in the absence of this-, 
authority, his supreme will may be distinctly enough dis- 
cerned m the laws which pervade his providential dispensa- 
tions. Without government of some kind, society becomes- 
impossible. Where each man is a law unto himself, there- 
muat,be chaos. All the advantages, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, which grow out of the social state — and surely 
they are neither few nor small — would be at once annihilated. 
That human beings placed in contact with each other, 
mutually dependent, and each vitally interested in the main- 
tenance of order, will adopt for themselves, or receive per- 
force from others, some public authority whereto all shall be 



amenable, is as inevitable a necessity, as that a heavy body 
shall gravitate towards the earth-^— a necessity wrought into 
man's nature by Infinite Wisdom. And, doubtless, this law 
is impressed upon our very being in mercy. Multitudinous 
as have been the woes inflicted upon our race by civil govern- 
ments, and gigantic as have been the wickednesses which 
liave bred and nourished, it is not to be disputed that the 
Tery worst of them has at least sufficed to make society a 
possibility ; and the benefits of this condition, the indirect 
■and, perhaps, undesigned resxilt of political rule, have im- 
mensely preponderated over the accidental evils. 

We advance a step further. We assert that the sphere of 
action assigned by Providence to civil governments is a wide, 
-glorious, and responsible one. Unreflecting and unprincipled 
men may convert it into an arena for the exhibition of the 
•lowest, the meanest, and most fantastic tricks of whiqh hu- 
man depravity is capable ; but this alters not its essential 
dignity. The father of a numerous family sustains an honour- 
able and onerous post ; and the potent influences which ho 
may wield for good or for evil, might well make any sane man 
shrink from contemplating the relationship with any approxi- 
mation to indifference. The merchant, the agriculturist, or 
the manufacturer, counting his dependants, it may be, by the 
iiundred, an^ certain, whether he wills it or not, of exerting 
^pon their minds, their tastes, their principles, their character, 
an all but irtresistible sway, stands yet higher in the scale of 
moral responsibility, occupies a wider sphere, holds in his 
hands, as it were, a much lai^er number of the threads of 
human destiny, and, by the tenor of his life, contributes more 
largely materials for the srfter history of his country. But 
«what tiny circles of action and of influence are these, com- 
l>ared with that of civil government. State authorities, 
necessarHy fot the most part, act on human kind in immense 
•masses. Everything they do, considered in its results, is 
done <Mi a large scale. Their proceedings go far to establish 
national habits ; their laWs to stamp national ch.aracter : their 
national regulations give scope, and life, and xeward, to 
national industry, or strike it with a paralysis from which it 
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may never recover. Peace or war is the dreadful alternative 
"which the br^th of their mouth can almost at any moment 
decide. Myriads of lives hang 8uq)ended. upon th^r^t. 
They have iodo with the central springs of human affairs, 
and their lightest touch vibrates through ^ classes and in- 
terests to the extremities of the empire. Are they reck!^& 
of their trust ? demoralisation inundates the land m one 
sweeping and irresistible flood. And, as the history of our 
own country can amply testify, a presumptupu&intenneddling 
on their part with things too high for them, touches most 
closely to freedom, the purity, the usefulness, and the e;ct^- 
sion of the Church of Christ. All this, and much more to 
the same purpose, which time obliges us to pass over un- 
noticed, may give us some notion of the wide range, for weal 
or for woe, of civil governments. What they, do from daj:.to 
day in this important and re^;>pnsibl@ sphere, constitutes what 
wqcbXL politics. Kow»cau^nyman,a8alovar4>f hiski«dyand 
as a disciple of the Prince <tf aU the Idttga 4)f the eartb« with 
this>view outspread before him, venture to make it n matter 
of boast, that he feels no sort of- iKmceiai in the deeds of his 
rulers ; thai^ he knowa nothing» and cares nothing, about t^eir ^ 
proceedings x^andths^ politieal movements of eveiy kiad^up^ 
unworthy altogether of a Chiiatiaa'a aoHcitude P This only 
we would ask before we advance further. Are not State 
authorities placed by God in a position of pre-eminent respon- 
sibility P Is not the office committed to their trust, looked 
at entirely apart from the character of the men who hold it, 
one of commanding influence, and of high dignity P — one 
which, properly discharged, might subserve the noblest and 
most glorious ends P Is it a trifling thing to rule a people ? 
Is it not quite as important (to put the question in the low- 
est form) as to govern a family, or to preside over a large 
commercial establishment P And if God, in His wisdom, 
had seen fit to devolve upon those who now eschew politics, 
the onerous task of controlling the movements of the State, 
would it be possible for them so far to imderrate their posi- 
tion, as to be wholly indifferent to the charact^, purport, and 
ilency of State proceedings ? 
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We take anothor step onward, and remark, that this is 
precisely the task whidi Divine Frovidenee has imposed upon 
them — ^the very position of solemn trust in which they have 
been placed. Every citizen of this empire is a constituted 
ruler of it ; every man who possesses, or who is l^ally quali- 
fied to possess, the parliam^oitary franchise, is, to the whole 
extent <^ his privilege and influence, accountable for what is 
done by the impefp^l government and legislature. He is an 
integral part of that constitutional machinery by which 
afiEkirs of State are carried on. The prime minister of the 
country, the peers, the members of the popular branch of the 
l^^loture, are not charged with a responsibility to God so 
direct and immediate, as are the citizens of Great Britain. 
They make the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons virtually make the minister. They, therefore, 
constitute the (»nginal depositary of opinion — ^the highest 
reservoir of power. It matters nothing, in relation to their 
accountability, whether they be comparatively few or many. 
The decision of the body is made up of the decision of indi- 
viduals, and each individual is involved, according to the 
measure of his influence, in the results of every electoral 
expression of the public will. Whether he be one of twelve 
only, one of six hundred and fifby-eight, or one of eight 
hundred thousand, affects not in the smallest d^ree the 
reality of his participation in the acts of government ; and 
the measure of his responsibility must at last be gauged, not 
by the proportional share which he has in a national deter- 
mination, but by the political worth of that determination 
when ultimately expressed. If it be absolutely authoritative 
—if from it there be no appeal— if by it the course of the 
representative and the executive bodies of the, State must be 
xnainly shaped—- then, the real rulers of this empire are the 
citizens of it, and civil government is nothing more nor less 
than the embodied thoughts, principles, and designs of our 
constituent body. 

A citizen, then, is a member of that select community 
which, under the present system of things in our own land, 
bears absolute rule over Ghreat Britain and her dependencies 
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He is one ot the tmstee^ of political soTereignty. Of ^ the 
powers i^t be " he is an item. He holds office, and he holds 
it from God. He cannot evade his responsibiHty, however, 
like <iie prc^het Jonah, he may flee from his post. Until lie 
has exercised to the titmofi^ every privilege which the consti- 
ttition has put within his reach, he shares in the guilt of every 
contravention of the will of Ck>d p^etrated by our poli^^ 
aathorities. Disguise it fifom Mmself as he may, his Volun- 
tary and dejiberate disuse of the rights of citizenship, is the 
subscription of his name to every law upon the statute-book, 
smd the extension of his public sanction to every wickedness 
done in high places. He has a talent, and he buries it to the 
advantage of eveiy wrong-doer. He sides with the oppressor 
by connivance. He gives his vote for monopoly by silence. 
Hie sin of war lies at his door, brought thither by his in- 
action ; and if there be anjrthing religiotisly offensive in an 
Established Church, a^nything displeasing 'to our Lord and 
Master, anything subversive of Christian purity, peace, or 
power, he is, by Us position, and by his studied n^lect of 
the duties of it, an open party to its continuance. To such 
parties we may ad&ess a word of kind adm<niition: O 
brethren, reflect what it is you. dO' wh^i you commit suicide 
upon your citizenship ! More guilty than the father who 
suppresses his parental instincts, and avowedly repudiates 
parental duties, you throw into the treasury of unrighteous- 
ness the whole amount of pow^ which you surrender. Qod 
has introduced you into one of the highest relationships of 
temporal life, and you tell Him that you will attend to none 
of the obligations of your trust.. He has made youmlen, 
and you leave the people to perish through your indil^eiiee. 
Think of this, brethren, and ask yourselves by what 
plea you will justify your conduct when called to give up 
your account. * . 

Citizenship, then, is, according to ooif.view of it, an impoih- 
tant social' relationship, ordained by Qt>d himself, into which 
mien are introduced^ as they are into ev^y other jelationdupy 
by the laws of Providence. Let us guard ourselves, ho^ei^er, 
against misapprehension. The boundaries of citizenship in 
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every country are marked out by homan wisdom or by humaai 
folly ; and all that we would be understood as affirming ifi, 
tbat the boundaiiies having beoi prescribed and settled in any 
given case, each one wha is plaiced within those boundaries is . 
placed there by providential dispenBation. The trust is 
dev<dved upon him by the Most High. And every trmtt 
contemplates the attainment of certain ends, and confers ^i^- 
tain rights with a view to those ends. Perhaps, therefore, 
we may obtain the most comprehensiYe view of the sulijeot 
under discussion by centering, £rst, the objects contem- 
plated by citizenship ; then the rights necessary for the 
accomplishment of those objects, and, in connexion with 
them, the mode in which, and th^ extent to which, State- 
Churches interfere with the exercise of those rights. 

The primary and proximate object contemplated by 
citizenship is social obbbs. Our ^beneficent Creator wills 
that men dwell together in peace. Me would have all his 
subjects on earth protected, in their persons, their property, 
and their liberty, against the aggressions of fraud and force. 
Civil law is a mercifbl substitute, in r^pect of temporal puip- 
poses, for spiritual religion; and, until religion shall be 
universally triumphant, and all the nations of the world be 
brought into subjection to **1^e royal law of love,** is 
designed to put a limit upon the external development of evil 
passions, with a view to prevent the infliction of actual 
injury. Bo far as organised physical force is applicable to 
the maintenance of righteous eondnct between marC and 
man, God has ordained that it shall be employed by civil 
government — ^not^ indeed, as a means of promoting righteous- 
ness, but, in compassion to erring creatures, as the means of 
securing for them the advantage of its^jresults. Were the 
€k>spel victorious ovw every heart, and were love to God, and, 
through him, love to man, permanently enijjirdned thereupon, 
all men being swayed by the evangetieal rule, ^' Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you," political 
authority wcmldr become st^rfluous# Inasmuch, * however, 
as th4 majority of mankind, are strangers to this gentle and 
«£feetual restraint, dvil government is called in, and the 
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•word of the magistnte is employed to defend sooietj, and 
its seyeral members, against snob Tiolations of tbe precept 
as would infringe upon personal or social rigbts. Law is 
dengned to guarantee to all its subjects tbe protection of 
wbat tbey are, of wbat tbey may be, and of wbat tbey bare, 
from tbe aggression of tbe lawless, and, wben tbey are assailed 
in any of tbese respects, to supply tbe tribunal for impartial 
judgment, and tbe force requisite for tbe due execmtion of it. 
Ctovemment is, in relation to socb matters, tbe conscience of 
society, or at least acts analogously to it— it passes sentence 
on tbe wrong-doer, and follows up ihai sentence by tbe in- 
fliction of penalty. Its great business is to administer 
justice. Its primary end is answered wben it bas secured for 
every man witbin its jurisdiction the enjo3rment of bis own 
against tbe trespass of bis fellow-man. Tbis done, society 
becomes sufficiently organised for tbe gradual development 
of all its capabilities. Industry puts out ber strengtb. 
Science bastens to lighten her toiL Commerce unfurls ber 
sails to tbe winds of beaven. Pbilosopby abridges tbe 
labour of tbougbt by resolving facts into principles. Minds 
are brought into contact; knowledge accumulates; and 
nations become prepared for tbe seeds of revealed truth. 

And tbis last remark opens to our view tbe TTuriUAix 
OBJXOT of citizenship. All the lines of God's providential 
dispensation, as far as it bas to do with this world's affairs, 
convei^ upon one focus— <tbe spiritual redemption of our 
race. This grand and gracious design runs through,, and 
gives significance to, aU bis m^dinations. Civil govemment; 
isintended to secure peace to aodety, or, in other w<»rd8, to 
make tbe social state a possible and a highly advantageous 
one, by tbe systematic administiration of justice betwe^i man 
and man. But the advantages thus secured, are secured not 
merely for their own sakes ; they are valuable m tkemaelvet, 
but tbey are especially valuable as ancillary to tbe progress 
and triumph of divine truth. In tbe Apocalyptic vision we 
are told that '^ tbe earth helped i^e woman" — ^the temporal is 
made subservient to the spiritual. And tbe history of our own 
country affoMs a vivid illustration of tbe npenin^j^|§li(^t 
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of this prophecy. Our greater social security than that of 
most European kingdoms has afforded us leisure for the 
cultivation of the sciences and the pursuit of commerce. 
And what has been the result? Christianity has availed 
itself of our advantages and of our enterprise : has multiplied 
our Bibles by the steam-press; has promoted benevolent 
combination by our penny post ; has followed our ships to 
every foreign shore; has, in short, obtained a purchase- 
ground for all her efforts, upon the inventions and improve- 
ments which human ingenuity has succeeded in bringing into 
play. Would th^t this were the only side of the picture 
exhibited by the political history of Great Britain, But, 
alas! it is not so. The Church of Christ has been worried, 
torn, scattered, by malignant and ambitious passions ; and 
where she was justified in looking for a guardian of her 
liberties, she found, in every instance, her bitterest oppressor. 
The State, which, in as far as it has secured social order, has 
miquestionably proved useful to aggressive Christianity, 
professedly aiming to farther it by direct and unwarranted 
intermediing with its authority, has been the most formid- 
able impediment in its path. Centuries of persecution, more 
or less severe — centuries of nominalism, more or less preva- 
lent — ^have testified how deplorably religion may be hindered 
by the misdirected action of political power. Viewed in 
connection the one with the other, the two sets of national 
experience go far to show how closely the main design of 
God in regard to our race is associated with the movements 
of civil government ; how, within its own legitimate sphere, 
every righteous act of magistracy does something towards 
levelling a road for the Gospel ; and how, mistaking its own 
functions, and listening to the counsels of an impious ambition, 
it may retard the glorious cause it was intended to ad- 
vance. 

We may now with the greater advantage pass on to a 
considera tion of the riyhts of citizenship, and the vio lation 
of those rights by Es 

'^^igh^ sypfTn'TOation to their objects: and as are the 
objects so must be the rights. The proximate object of 
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tjitizenship is the maintenance of society by tbe protecting 
agency of justice ; the ulterior object arrived at through the 
medium of the primary one, is the victory of revealed truth, 
over every heart. The responsibility of citizenship must be 
measured by these its ends — ^the privileges of citizenship 
must be co-extensive with the responsibility. And, in order 
that they utiay be so, the following conditions are absolutely 
necessary — ^private judgment, the free promulgation of it, 
•and the legitimate results of that promulgation. We shall 
see how State- Churches interfere in each of these respects. 

iPi:ivate judgment is the first and most indispensable right 
-of citizenship > Deprived of this, or cr^)pled in the exercise 
of it, responsibility ceases. What I am required to do I 
must have the opportunity and the means, first, of knowing 
iiCQurately, then of performing eJBficiently ; and what is true 
•of me, is true of all who occupy a like position with myself. 
The body of citizens in this land are, as we have already 
«een, the rulers of the land ; and since every act of political 
rule operates powerfully and on the lai^ scale, whether 
men intend it or otherwise, in favour of, or in opposition to, 
the Church of the Redeemer, it follows in natural sequence 
that every citizen, placed as he is in so delicate and critical 
a position, should be lefb entirely untrammelled by IState 
{arrangements to form his opinion as to his peculiar duties. 
His acts, in that r^ationship which he sustains, ought to 
harmonise most fully with the ultimate object they are 
intended to work out. What God has spoken in his Word — 
what principles of practice He has enjoined — and how these 
principles may be best brought to bear upon society, he 
ought to enjoy the most unrestricted liberty of determining. 
If he is not free here, he is but a tool in the hands of 
others ; a serf, rather than a citizen ; a slave, and not a 
ruler. 

And now, take this country as it is ; survey it narrowly; 
calculate the various and potent influences which the Estikb- 
lished Chureh can bring to bear, to warp the "^imofes, 
political «*4-*eligious. Of i^tose who have p<»B«5^i^of t'ihe 
franchise, and say whether its existeQ^^'e^^viwTiiS^/ is 
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not incompatible with the first and foremost j)f the rights 
of citizensfaipT " 

The selection hJLtfee State of a religious creed, the which 
it sta mpsjm th jjbs official sesd as the only authorised way of 
salvation^ — ^the_constituting tKe Church, which is the visiBle 
emlSodiment of that creed, the very head of our national 
ifest jt ugons — thf LSterweaving' of her rites and ministrations. 
^^KCevery_civil solemnity — ^the restriction of our chief semi- 
nsuties of learning to the exclusiye use of her members — ^the^ 
handing over of the whol^ jiQpulation to the nominal spiritual 
guardianship of her clergy-T-the distribution of political office- 
mainly to those who dwell within her pale— the liberal ^i- 
dowment of her ministers with the property of the country — 
the elevation of them in numerous instances to the magisterial 
bench — ^the admission to the peerage and to senatorial dignity 
of her . archbishops and bishops — the sust^itation of her 
buildings, and the defrayment of the expenses of her worship, 
by a tax upon the people— the squaring of civil polity by an 
eye to her extravagant, and often vain-glorious, demands — ^ 
and the requirement from the sovereign of an open and 
xmchanging profession of her faith — all this, of necessity^ 
creates a centre towards which opinion will gravitate with 
such force as to render private judgment, in the majority of 
instances, a mere fiction of the fancy. With such an appa^ 
ratus perpetually in action, and meeting men, in some one 
or other of its influences, at every turn of life, to offer 
temptation or to threaten displeasure, j udgment cannot be 
independe nt, nor can mind be free. Ci tizenship, in general, 
will bft flw^gft by it out of that orbit of common sense apd 



honesty, in which it ought to revolve unmolested. Whilst 
human nature remains what it is, such must be the dele- 
terious results upon it of an Established Church. Neither 
in religion nor in politics will there be the inquiry needful 
for the formation of sound judgment, nor the moral courage 
to pronounce it even if it should be formed.! Ages may roll 
away before the aggregate of citizens hsCf^oecome superior 
to the moral restraint thus imposed upon their Hberfcy of 
thinking. To all intents and purposes, free iudgment 
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precladed them ; and, like a slieplierd's pipe, they give out 
nothing but the sounds breathed into them. 

The history of Christendom is one continuo us and melan- 

JjYeedom or conscience has 



<\ho }y Illustration oi tnis truth. 
everywhere disappeared just in proportion as Stale-Churches 
have been powerful. Priesthoods of every denomination^ 
w hen allied w ith the secular power, have assumed to thenx- 
s elves the exclusiv e right of thinking for the community. 
Opinion, of wha tever sort, but especially religious opinion, 
b acked as such l)y the might of civil government, invariably 
becomes Int olerant; and, although its first aim will natu- 
rally be to st ifle what is directly opposed to itself, it cannot 
s top ther e. From disallowing certain decisions of the mind, 
it proceeds, as if by instinct, to chain the mind itself. The 
armed bigotry which begins its warfare with private con- 
viction on religious grounds, hurri6d on by an impetuosity 
which spurns every check, pursues it into the domains of 
politics, and even of philosophy. Hence, .wherever State- 



Churc hism is most perfect, human intellect ceases m ost 
remarkab ly to perform its function s. Have we not s een, and 
m ay we n o t even now see, whole nat ions thrown into a 
st ate of mental pa ra lysis^ by th e touch of priestism— -the life 
o f tho ught extinct within them — ^the vigour of intellectual 
manhQfl d.gQne — and the people who possessed every capability 
for grea tness humbled into the slavering, gibbering, totter- 
in g dependants of haughty ecclesiast ics ? L ook at^ Italy — 
t ravel thence to S pain — cross the b orders to Portugal ; and, 
if you suspect that the unhappy prostration ot these'^kig g- 
doms is owing rather to theprevalence ^f fiomanism than 
to the intimate alliance between the Churc h and the St ate ; 
visi t Kussia, and obse rve-Ji he i^ orki ngs oFthe Greek estab - 
li§bment^^o r glance ^ t Luthe ran and Protestant Pruss ia. 
Nay ! read the history of your own country] Why are we 
not at this moment crouching at the feet of prelacy and 
despotism ? Because our nonconforming forefathers, filled 
with the spirit of Christianity, lifted up their hands to heaven, 
^nd swore that they would resist the encroachments of their 
ritual tyrants, even at the expense of bop^dip^fif^wnent. 
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and jteatli.J Not to P roteatiitafim. lmt_tp Dissent must 
Great Britain ascribe her pr esenjt patrimoony of freedom I 

It is quite nmecessarj^ JbioweTer, to roam in search of evi- 
dence to foreign dimes, or to by-^gone days. Proof, in 
abundance, of the position we are now maintaining, lies close 
at hand. It may not, indeed, be equally coarse as that which 
we find elsewhere ; but to those who are competent to appre- 
ciate it, it is equally telling. The pres^it aspect of society 
in this country, viewed, we mean, in reference to mental free- 
dom, is most anomalous and most melancholy. Whether 
we turn to the senate, the prcj^, or the people — to Church- 
men or to Dissenters, we shall find thought, feeling, and 
principle, pervaded and debased by the deteriorating influence 
of an establishment. Intelligence, of which there cannot be 
said to be a lack, runs in deep ruts up to the very nave, and 
such tardy progress as it makes, more especially in the direc- 
tion of religion and of politics, is purchased at the expense of 
incredible labour. Men of pith and likelihood in all things 
«lse — in commercial enterprise, in science, in philosophy, in 
philanthropic zeij— we are here, even yet, but puny dwarfs, 
frightened at the shadow of our own conclusions, and toying 
with the veriest trifles with which the human mind can be 
^igaged. Who would have thought to see, midway between 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and in England, the 
land of Bibles, a keener contention about gown and surplice, 
about a bidding prayer before sermon, and an oflertory after 
it, than about the grandest principles of oivil and spiritual 
government which have ever been propounded to public 
notice ? Move along the most ordiha^ walks of society, and 
you will find, together with a strange excitement on these 
imspeakably babyish questions, a still stranger insensibility 
to, or horror of, those broader views of what society wants, 
which appeal for decision " to the law and to the testimony.'* 
Everywhere, public opinion is gnarled, and knotted, and 
twisted into uncotlthness, by the warping influence of an 
Estabiished Church. Mioses nfft yet out of their teens, and 
hoary-headed phHosophers, feed without repugnance upon 
the same thin pottage of cant; and newspapers, whose 
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towering taleht edipaM all nvtiktyy and compels the w<mM to 
admire even when mo^ thet^ hate, didvel like the oonunOAesi 
scribbler ou all topics wbii^ touch the privileges of our 
ecclesiastical c(»poration. ^' Talk witib any half-dozen man, 
no matt^ what their oreed, and you will observe at leas^ 
five out of the six to be in similar bondage. On all other 
topics they are ready to assign some intelligible, if not suffi- 
cient, reason for their opinions; on the question of an 
Establishment, they do not inquire for one. *' A Christian 
country i&ust have a national church.' This they take to be^ 
self-evident. What follows? Why, that every principle^ 
that would clearly go to the ovarthrow of priestcrafb must,. 
ipso facto y be little better than madness; and that every 
species of injustice required for its maintenance must be* 
not only tolerated, but zealously upheld. Under the influ- 
ence of this tyrannous system you will see meu, holding the^ 
most libaral political opinions, and displa3ring in all other 
relations the most kindly dispositions, go to parochial meet» 
ings, and mouth the maxims of the purest despotism, and 
deliberately vote to give effect to intolerable cruelty. .An 
Established Clhmrh is buiHrnpnu thfi mlns of mental free* 
dom ; au4. tbe public opinion that suffers and sanctions it,, 
has locked itself up witbln The doors" of prfejttdice, and put 
the key in its pocket. Within that little space the under- 
standing may exercise itself; but abroad into the wide world 
it cannot go. A nation thus governed is a self-guarded 
prisoner. It may talk of liberty, but practically it is a 
slave." 

To contend, in opposition to the force of the preceding^ 
train of remark, that the right of private judgment is not 
interfered with, inasmuch as, notwithstanding the existence 
of an Established Church, every man is at liberty to form 
his own opinion, and may, if he will, rise superior to tempta- 
tion, is to put forward a transparent fallacy. A right of 
public way through a nobleman's park may exist ; but if he, 
purposely to prevent its bemg traversed by the neighbora-s, 
puts a running buU into it, what, to most of them, will that 
right be worth ? That a Btate-Church a^tjiajjj^^g^^d 
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controls the judgment of citizens, and that it does so, not hj 
addressing the reason, and by the use of argument, bat bj 
appealing to worldly passions — ^hope, shame, and fear — ^is a 
fact which few will dispute. Who gives it the power of 
making such appeals ? Who lends it influence to take men's 
understandings captive ? Who gives weight to its tiireaten- 
ings, or value to its promises? We answer — ^the State. 
Separate the Church from the State, and let it stand or fall 
by its own merits, and instantly the judgment of British 
citizens would be relieved from an incubus, under the weight 
of which it can do nothing independent, but moan forth, now 
and then, a feeble complaint. The first and most essential 
right of citizenship is benumbed by the Establishment ; and 
it matters nothing to the ailment whether the effect be 
produced by mesmeric passes, or by a heavy blow. We 
<>lgect to the result in either case. 

The second right belonging to citizens^ which the existence 
of a Staisr (Jht^HTnecessariXg^ fjiot&tei^ Id Thafofthe freest 
promulgation qf opinion, 

^The end of civil government, as we have said, is peace, in 
order to truth ; and citizenship has a right to demand a 
guarantee for its freedom to promote both. But both in- 
volve the necessity of allowing an unreserved expression of 
opinion, and that especially on subjects connected with man's 
highest welfare. The maintenance of this right in^ct is 
almost essential to internal national peace. Thought and 
feeling, forcibly suppressed, become heated into an uncon- 
trollable passion. The government which forbids vent to 
the public mind walks over a rumbling volcano, and society, 
unable to endure for any lengthened period the smothering 
of its conviction, quivers with all the premonitory symptoms 
of convulsion, and, finding no relief, breaks out into insur- 
rectionary violence. Every subject of the realm is interested 
in guarding this right with vigilant jealousy, for the subver- 
sion of it is almost invariably followed, at least in enlightened 
states, by sudden revolution. It is not only social peace 
which d^:aands for the citizen the freest exercise of thi^r 
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right — ^tibe interests of truth equally require it. TLe en- 
richment of the human race in knowledge, refinement, and 
virtue, renders necessary a perpetual contribution of opinions 
to one common stock. Much rubbish may be heaped to- 
gether, but amidst it all there will be hidden grains of truth. 
Errors in abundance may be thrown upon the national mind. 
But the whole will undergo the process of smelting in the 
furnace of investigation and reflection, and nothing but what 
is intrinsically unchangeable will be able finally to resist the 
fiery test. Besides, error itself throws light on truth ; and, 
like weeds, although worthless and pernicious whilst growing, 
they serve when dead to fatten the soil. No mistake can 
be greater than that which would impede fermentation in the 
social mind. ''The turbid elements continually floating 
therein, inay be precipitated to the bottom by the pressure 
of external authority ; but there they are, and eveiy fi-esh 
agitation will stir them up, nor can they ever be effectually 
got rid of, except by allowing this fermentation to which 
we have alluded to go forward — ^by permitting simple Chris- 
tian truth to act as leaven, and to send up to the surface in 
a scaly coDgealment, which may be dealt with en masscy 
the subtle but potent elements of bvil, which have entered 
into combination with the general mind of man." For the 
truth's sake, consequently, equally as for that of peace, whe 
freest utterance of opinion is the birthright of citizenship. 

This right State-Churches violate by the very foct of their 
existence, as well as by all the habits of their nature. We 
need not ask what they do, in order to demonstrate an in- 
vasion of our just claims ; it suffices in this instance to, show 
that such institutions are. They have their basis in a lefb- 
handed frustration of our freedom. For, even where Dissent 
is tolerated, the vice of the system remains. The power 
which concedes toleration, assiunes to itself the prerogative 
of withdrawing it, should expediency prompt the backward 
step. But, supposing this to be a moral impossibility, sub- 
stantially we are defrauded of our right. What kind of 
liberty is that, which, although allowed to proclaim its own 
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views of truth, is compelled to pay for the promulgation of 
what it regards as error ? Who can be said to be free to 
deanse, if he be so minded, the Augean stable, whom force 
obliges to feed the creatures who are stalled therein ? A 
man may regard the doctrines embodied in the standards and 
formularies of the Church of England, as unscriptural and 
pernicious-— may deem the mode of its support an insulting 
Bupercession of divine appointments by human law — may see 
in the system a terrible perversion of a heavenly gift, and an 
awful misrepresentation of the design and spirit of Christi- 
anity. Be it so, answers some abettor of establishments ; 
and is he not at full liberty to preach his opinions from the 
housetops ? Doubtless, we reply ; but, while he preaches a 
pennyworth of dissent, law takes from him, in the shape of 
practical support, a pound's worth of church. Why, he is 
obliged to keep in repair the very target at which he lets 
loose his shaft — ^to pay the masons for building up the very 
fortress he would batter down. Ecclesiastics are wise in 
their generation. They allow us the talk, but they wrest 
from us the wealth and the power which enable them to set 
it at defiance. "Speak freely," is the purport of their 
toleration bill, while tithes, taxes, spiritual courts, and 
episcopal baronies — sustained, be it remembered, at the gene- 
ral expensie — ^make us conscious that we must needs speak 
almost in vain. 

For even this equivocal measure of *' the liberty of pro- 
phesying," it is well known, we are but little indebted to the 
good will of the Church. When she " sat as a queen," in 
the hey-day of her power, and when the ignorance of the 
times permitted to her the full development of her tendencies. 
Nonconformity was forbidden "to peep or mutter." The 
Toleration Bill was no gift of hers. Her customary favours 
were of another sort. The Act of Uniformity, the Five-mile 
Act, thumb-screws and bootikins, ear-cropping, nose-slitting, 
and the pillory, fines, imprisonments, and even death — ^these, 
her playthings in her earlier days, betoken her natural hu- 
mour. Citizenship, growing strong, wrested these from her 
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tenacious grasp, and hence, she resorts to tiiem no longer. 
But, alas ! to this hour much of that temper of mind remains 
vhich made these things congenial. Still she can threaten 
humhle dissentients — withhold a charity, or inc«ise a land* 
lord, or harden the heart of an employer, in order to gain her 
ends. Even now she can rail, even where she cannot wound^ 
and hrand conscientious and godly men as sedition-mongers^ 
demagogues, and infidels. Free utterance of opinion ! Is 
that our patrimony ? Ah ! did not the parliament, when re- 
pealing the penal statutes against Catholics and others, de- 
liberately retain on the statute-book, that whoever should 
speak against the Queen's supremacy over the Church should 
incur a forfeiture of all his goods ? How comes it that it is 
illegal to hold an assembly of more than twenty persons for 
religious worship,* except in a licensed room? These things 
may be comparatively unimportant in themselves, but no 
thanks to the State-Church for that. The Factories' Edu- 
cation Bill indicated her mind to go further ; and her dis- 
content with the rulers of the day for their slight leaning to 
liberality in such matters, points out to us clearly enough 
that we are under no obligation to her. As citizens, there- 
fore, we protest against the alliance as inimical to our rights. 
The free promulgation of opinion, so essential to the peace of 
society, and so indispensable to the healthy progress of truth, 
is, in numberless ways, checked and impeded by the eccle- 
siastical establishments. At home they are not idle in the 
works of suppression ; in the colonies they are bolder and 
more active. But, whether at home or abroad — ^whether in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, or our more distant dependencies 
— we object to them as incompatible with the rights of citi- 
zenship. 

Lastly, CjMzensMj^ha^oH^toJkinMnd that tTwj^ree^pro^ 
muljfation of opinion shaUhe allowed to devetopuself in it» 
leptitnate/practical results — ^in the assimilation of our msti- 
tutions to the increased intelligence of the country ; in the 
politic^ changes which have the manifest sanction of the 
public will ; and, to sum up all in as few words as possible, 
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in governmental amelioration, improvement, pr(^ess ; which 
right, it will he scarcely necessary to ohserve, is directly con- 
travened by an Established Church. 

All truth is in order to aeticm; opinions are nothing, 
save as they are reduced to practice ; principles possess no 
worth tiU they come to be applied* Providence bestows 
nothii^ upon us in vcon. Childhood is not endowed with 
all the powers and qualifications which belong to maturity, 
simply because childhood coidd find no profitable use for 
them. Propensities and talents, a^o(»:ding to God's law, im- 
fold themselves when they are wanted ; and the mere fact 
of their existence in any being, implies the obligation to 
employ them. It is with states as with individuals. En- 
lightened public opinion, in the very nature of things, looks 
towards enlightened public conduct as its end : the blossom 
is meant to ripen the fruit, or no blossom would have 
appeared. Thought, unimpeded by conventional counter- 
actions, tends by an inherent law of its being, to take visible 
form, and become deed. 

** Heaven doth with us as we with torches do ; 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had Ihem not. Spirits are not finely touch'd 
But to fine issues." 

If, then, a right to a free promulgation of opinion exists, 
— and who can justly withhold it?-^it must exist' with a 
view to its legitimate practical results. If, by public opinion, 
when formed, the powers and proceedings of the State are to 
be ultimately moulded, it is manifestly a violation of all 
propriety, to place between the State and that opinion an 
adamantine barrier to resist its action. The condition of 
mankind, in all their relationships, is intended to be one of 
perpetual and gradual progression ; and, in no other depart- 
ment but that of politics, is it deemed becoming or wise to 
put a Chinese shoe on himian capabilities. Nowhere but in 
the domains of civil government, does the absurd and im- 
natural law obtain, that the man shall wear the garmeifts of 
the boy, and that increased knowledge and experience shall 
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be made to gird themselves, and wah at the table of obsolete 
conceits and puerile follies. The institution ^hich renders 
necessary this inversion of established order, is a direct 
violation of our rights as citizens ; an jLsuc h an institution ia 
a iState-Church. 

Necessarily such — ^for, in order to its being, judgment is 
definitively given as to what is truth ; and every subsequent 
change would break down the prestige of infidlibility. .^4^ 
\ , religious establishment can endure .na jchauge. It takes its 
/ \ pladcrbeSide the State^ and becomes the partner of its wealth 
and power, on the pretence that it^ and it a^one^ correctly 
embodies the mind of God, and every alteration would over- 
throw Its first assumption. The system is one which, in the 
nature of things, can neither sEiinkior stretch to meet the 
variations of the times. Its main characteristic is well 
describedlby a litur^cJI seiiteSce,"" Asltfwas^STEESlSegin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be." It may be argiietrthat 
this unchangeableness is a befitting quality of the Church of 
Christ. On this point we venture no remark : but assuredly, 
this^rend^g^it a very inconvenient ally of the State. Political 
improvements jaxe not commonly adopted^ with such zealous 
haste by men in power, as to render it exge3ieiirT5Tiether 
statesmen to an immovable institution^ and toclrcumscnbe 
the range of th^ir wisdom and^ -jpaixJotis m^byTh e "lines of 
ecclesiastical dictation. Public opinion does not acfso 
easily, as to require a heavy clog upon all its movements, 
lest it should overleap the bounds of prudence, ^free 
promulgation gf opinion can be wanted fo rno other p urpose 
than that citizens should concurTioi judging correctly, in 
order that, in pursuance of their legitimate ends, tEey^may 
act wisely ; and here, in a State-Church, we have It power 
interposing between the public judgment and thejgublio 
aet, and declaring that the one shall never, in^giveo., pases, 
pass into the other — that a nation's wisdom shall not be- 
come the guide of a nation's conduct. Is this no violation 
of ^he rights of citizenship ? Can any be more flagrant ? 
But we shall see this matter all the more distinctly, if we 
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tlirow wp6n it the Hght of an illustration or two deriyed from 
actual national experience. And here the field is so abim- 
dant that selection becomes our main difficulty. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remind the reader of the oath im- 
posed upon our monarchs at the time of their coronation, by 
which they are sworn to maintain intact all the privileges 
which do or shall appertain to the bishops and dignitaries of 
the Church ; nor shall we call up from their graves of infamy 
the Test and Corporation Acts, defended to the last by the 
Establidmient^ and only slain by the spirit of the ag^. We 
shall pass over unnoticed, except by this brief reference^ the 
long and bigoted resistance made to Catholic emancipation, 
and the thousand and one attempts made by the Church — 
and too often made successMly — ^to deprive the State, or, in 
other words, the citizens of this empire, of the service of 
whatever sagacity, honesty of purpose, and intellectual and 
moral ability, exist outside of its own pale. We point to 
Ireland. We ask, what has brought that coimtry to its pre- 
sent anomalous and critical position ? Every one will reply, 
the State-Church. That must be upheld in its integrity, say 
our statesmen, at any cost. What is the consequence? 
This measure must be withheld, that cannot be conceded — 
these professions must be abandoned — ^those principles of 
righteous legislation must be trampled imder foot, lest the 
Church should be endangered. Twenty thousand soldiers 
must be quartered in the sister isle, to prop up, by their 
muskets, a tottering Church. Bitter animosities must be 
kept perpetually open and smarting, whereby the public 
peace is put in j^eril, and upon which conciliatory policy 
must needs be thrown away, simply because the Church 
must stand untouched. Poor Ireland ! the State-Church is 
the millstone about her ;ieck, which drags her down to the 
profoundest depths of political beggary and despair. 

But is there nothing to complain of in our own country ? 
Is it uncommon here for ministers of the Crown to give as 
their main reason for resisting any innovation, however 
recommended by argument or experience, that it will expos'^ 
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the Established Church to danger? What renders erery 
reform so difficult as to require nodiing less than the moving 
power of a revohition for its achievement ? The reply is 
still, the Church. The clergy can no more advance with 
the nation in its career of improvement than if tiie Fates had 
fixed them where they are. In what age of the world have 
men been known voluntarily to descend from a station of 
superiority, to sacrifice influence, to give up power, to lay 
down emoluments, for the public good ? It cannot be ex- 
pected. The system which makes the clergy what they are, 
however ill-adapted to answer its pr(^essed ends, will, never- 
theless, of course, be most zealously upheld. Its abuses will 
be pertinaciously defended. Its errors will be obstinately 
maintained. Light, which woidd expose their pretensions, 
come from what quarter it may, will be carefully obstructed. 
Every effort to make people thoughtfrd, vigilant of their 
own interests, self-confiding, and independent, will be re- 
garded as a covert attack upon their privileges. Every 
change which may by possibility modify or destroy their 
exdusiveness will be vigorously opposed. The Church 
cannot move forward, and so the nati(m must stand 
still. 

One word by way of application, and we have done. We 
ask whether, if the foregoing representations be correct, 
patriotism, equally with religion, does not demand of every 
Dissenter the employment of his electoral franchise, directiy 
with a view to put an end to this evil ? Can they be liberal 
politicians who, by upholding a Church Establishment, would 
thus curtail the rights of citizenship ? « Ought they to be 
trusted ? Must not their principles be radically unsound ? 
Henceforth, then, let us test parliamentary candidates by 
their views of ecclesiastical establishments. Hiey cannot be 
the friends of freedom who advocate the continuance of the 
Church and State alliance ; and, sure we are, they utterly 
misconceive the genius of Christianity. They are, therefore, 
unfit to be entrusted with the bugjiji^g^f legislation. 
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AN ADDEESS TO DISSENTEES ON THE 

EELIGIOUS BEAEINGS OF THE STATE- 

CHUECH QUESTION. 



In addressing you on " the Eeligious Bearings of the State- 
Church Question," we suppose none can doubt that those 
bearings are of the greatest importance. Belated as the 
question is to all the principles and proceedings that should 
be cherished and prosecuted by intelligent and moral beings, 
its relations to religion' are the first of all. It is its connexion 
with religion that makes its connexion with other things so 
vital and vigorous. All things are rehgious things to man. 
It is impossible to separate from him, as a spiritual and im- 
mortal creature, any of the ten thousand influences that per- 
petually act upon him. His spirituality and immortality 
make all things spiritual and immortal to him. But if pecu- 
liar significance and force are derived to all his circumstances 
and proceedings from his religiousness, how transcendent 
must be the importance of those which, in their own nature, 
have immediately to do with him as a child of God and an 
heir of eternity ! 

In taking a religious view of the State-Church question, 
we rejoice in the persuasion that many of you will not find it 
novel. In a religious light you have been accustomed to 
consider it. Beligion is the substantial reason of your dis- 
sent. Worldly politicians and prejudiced sectarians may 
smile at the notion, but we have the most intimate con- 
viction that so it is. You do not occupy your present 
position without groimds, or on unworthy grounds. Dissent 
is not with you a negative thing, or an earthly thing. Your 

1* 
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protest against civil establishments of Christianity is made as- 
duty. It comes from faith in the highest truth, and love of 
the highest good ; you reject human doctrines because you 
receive divine verities ; your separation is the form of unity^ 
not schism ; your independence of man is submission to the 
only law. This inspires the hope that our appeal will not be 
altogether fruitless. 

You will not suspect us of any design or wish to throw 
contempt upon the various secondary arguments by which 
State-Churches may be opposed, because in the present address> 
we deal only with the religious arguments. You will not 
imi^ine that we take up these from any fear of becoming 
political. There are no reasons yet known to us wherefore 
Dissenters should abstain from politics. Until it can be made 
apparent that politics are sinful, or that Christians lose their 
humanit}'^ when they acquire their godliness, it is not alone 
their license, but their duty, to contemplate civil objects, 
and be moved by civil motives. Established Churches are 
political institutions, and as political institutions they may 
be supported or assailed. If there were, which there is not^ 
anything wrong in a political opposition to them, the wrong- 
would be properly chargeable upon those persons by whom 
they are upheld. Political dissent cannot be a vice, if* 
political chm'chmanship be a virtue. We go further. It is- 
the making of religion a political thing that we object to.. 
Our doctrine is. The entire and necessary spirituality of 
Christ's kingdom. The caiuse of our complaint is, that 
Christianity has been brought down from its elevation of 
heavenly dignity and freedom, to the low ground of association 
with, and dependence on, the civil powers. As DissenterSy 
all that is political about us is an accident, and an accident 
derived from those persons who like to charge it on us as a 
sin. And if our protest against the union of Church and 
State makes us political, with what a thick investiture of that 
same attribute must they be clothed who sanction and sus- 
tain it ? If the opponents of a system are contaminated by 
its touchy what is the mystery of that magic by which the 
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purity of its abettors is retained ? He who wears the spiled 
garment can scarcely be in a more enviable predicament than 
he who would fain remove it. The fact is, that, although 
aggressive nonconformity has, necessarily, to do with things 
political, which is not its fault, its motives may be of the 
highest order. The thing sought to be abolished is worldly, 
but the principles on which it is sought to be abolished are 
from above. That which excites our disbelief and opposition 
as Dissenters — the use of the civil power in the maintenance 
of religious truth — is a human plan and work ; the arguments 
'that justify our disbelief and opposition are not carnal, but 
of God. Considered in their relations to the general interests 
of man, civil establishments of religion are to be deprecated 
and denounced, as violating natural rights, abridging civil 
liberty, and checking intellectual progress ; but, considered 
in their relations to all that is of highest and most enduring 
moment to human beings, the most emphatic condemnation 
of them is weak, and the most strenuous efforts for their re- 
moval but bare duty. We address you, then, not as patriots 
or philanthropists merely, but as Christians, while briefly 
adverting to a few of the many religious bearings of the ques- 
tion in hand. 

It has \dtally to do with the interpretation of the records 
of revealed religion. It was not likely that a subject so es- 
sentially connected with religion as the mode of its support, 
would be left without appeal to the book which contains its 
history and laws as given by God. It would have been 
strange if religious men were found advocating principles on 
this point, which they did not, at least, imagine could be de- 
tected in the Bible. We might be sure that, if the appeal 
were not chosen by themselves, it would be forced by others. 
Accordingly, the Scriptures are employed by both friends 
and foes of established churches in vindication of their different 
doctrines. But in what manner? One striking circum- 
stance in the controversy, as conducted by Churchmen, is 
their mode of dealing with the different Testaments, The Old 
Testament is their favourite reference. The slightest trace of 
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compulsion, its weakest semblance there^ is seized with an 
eagerness, and dwelt upon with a studied particularity, that 
betoken how important it is held in the argument. Now 
this, in itself, is ominous. Apart from all minute discussions, 
the simple fact that, in so great a matter, the Old Testament 
should be thus used, or tised at all, is full of meaning. We 
do not say that the Old Testament supports the compulsory 
system, that it sustains the appeal of Chturchmen — hx from 
it ; but the prominence and vehemence of the appeal, the 
fact that it is made, and requires to be made, is solemnly sig- 
nificant, we take it, of the nature of the whole case. That 
a state of things so peculiar as was that obtaining among the 
Jews of old — that an economy whose very essence involved 
its transitoriness, should supply the foremost and strongest 
scriptural reasonings in favour of a system for the maintenance 
and propagation of the new and universal faith, is no weak 
indication of the disagreement of that system with the will 
of God. The tendency thus generated is one of comprehen- 
sive evil. The dispensations of di\'ine religion are misinter- 
preted; the gradual developments of Providence are im- 
heeded ; the different modes in wliich God has taught, and 
acted upon, man, are dishonoured ; and the chmrch, instead 
of being put into possession of the rights and powers of 
spiritual manhood, is retained in a condition of weak and 
ineffective infancy. The smallest evil connected with this 
habit of referring to the former dispensation is, that it involves 
a misconception of its design, the only proper respect to an 
introductory process requiring a recognition of its end a& 
well as of its uses while in existence ; for it is dishonoured 
equally by seeking to perpetuate it as by denying that it 
should have been at all. The greatest evil of this reference 
is that, while it assigns to one process a false positicm, it 
affects the imderstanding of all the other processes with 
which that process is connected. He who mistakes Moses 
mistakes Christ ; and by how much he unduly mag^nifies the 
institutions of the first, by so much he derogates from the 
glory of the second. 
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If all that the advocates of State-Churches beliere they 
have discovered Mendly to their system in the Old Testament 
were really there, the remarks that we have made would still 
be applicable. We are not imder the law, but under the 
Gospel. What says the Gospel upon the subject ? Its 
teaching is plain and clear. It could not, of course, have 
contained any reference to a national religious establishment 
as in existence, inasmuch as, for several centuries, there was 
none. But if State-Churches could not have been referred to 
as actual existences, the principle on which such churches 
are founded might have been taught, or at least intimated. 
Kings and governors might have been instructed in their 
duty, if it were their duty to support religion in their official 
capacity, although none were then possessed of the willing- 
ness to do it. But the Gospel is altogether silent as to this. 
There is, at least, as much advanced upon the subject of 
pecuniary contributions to the cause of God, as upon any 
other department of godliness or morals. It is often said 
that men ought to give their substance to maintain and pro- 
pagate the truth ; exhortations to the doing of it are frequent 
and forcible ; the obligation is made to rest upon generosity 
and gratitude, upon justice and the positive ordinance of God. 
But it is never taught, or hinted, that, if these considerations 
are imattended to, any other mode should be employed to 
secure obedience. All is left to conscience and to choice. 
So far as the divine authority is concerned, there is no room 
for hesitation; so far as human interference in procuring 
submission to that authority, there is nothing to guide or 
justify us. The only principle on this head recognized in the 
injimctions, or in the entire records, of the New Testament, 
is Voluntaryism. Neither by statement nor by implication — 
neither by precept nor by prophecy — ^neither by positive law 
nor by remote allusion, is any other brought before us. This 
we have, therefore, every reason to receive as in harmony 
with God's will ; and if it is in harmony with God's will, 
compxdsion cannot be. It is not here, as we sometimes find 
it, where two principles, though different, are still consistent. 
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The voluntary and compulsory methods are necessarily in- 
compatible. It is not possible to act on both ; where the 
one begins the other ends. There may be free giving and 
forced exaction in different things, or in the same things at 
different times ; but there cannot be both in the same thing, 
and at the same time. They are opposites ; the one implying 
the absence of the other, as much as darkness implies the 
absence of light, or sickness that of health. . State-Churches 
employ compulsion ; and thus, so far as they exist and act as 
such, they go upon a footing in exact and positive contradic- 
tion to that on which the Gospel puts religion. Nor is this 
all. We have described the appeal of Churchmen to the Old 
Testament as imwarranted; we may add, that it is vain. 
There is no evidence that Judaism was, in this respect, 
different from Christianity. The regular support of its priest- 
hood depended upon the free submission to a prescribed law ; 
while on several gyeat and marked occasions in its history, 
as in the building of the tabernacle and of the temple, recourse 
was had to nothing but the spontaneous liberality of the 
people. The advocates of compulsion enter on a bootless 
enterprise, when they attempt its vindication by means of 
the law and the prophets. " There is one that judgeth them, 
even Moses, in whom they trust." And thus they wrong his 
dispensation, not only by using it as a precedent after its 
voice has ceased, but by attaching to it principles and prac- 
tices which it never knew. -Is not this " a religious bearing " 
of the question ? Is it not one that every lover of God's 
Word should properly appreciate ? It relates to the introduc- 
tion into Christ's church of a system aKen from the Gospel, 
the very opposite of all that it approves ; to the creation of a 
law which the only King of that church has not authorized, 
and which, so far as it goes, is inconsistent with his written 
statutes ; to the transposition of his plans and processes, the 
reversal of his order, the putting " last " what he put " first ;" 
to the rendering of the " weak and beggarly elements " of a 
preparatory economy more weak and beggarly still, and 
the substitution of them, thus debased and deteriorated. 
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for the high and elevated principles of a full and final rev 
tion. 

This brings us to another point. The subject before us 
concerns the essential spirit of revealed religion. That 
spirit, it is scarcely necessary to observe, is love, " God is 
lov^." Christ is the manifestation of His love. And we 
are to love one another because, and as, He loved us. The 
principle of the divine law has always been that men should 
love other men as they love themselves. This principle is 
not destroyed or weakened by Christianity, but is by it pre- 
sented in a light, and enforced with a power, pecidiar to 
itself. Everything inconsistent with this love was against 
the law ; much more is it against the Gospel. Love is the 
fulfilment of both, and the only Mfilment of either. Nor 
are we left in ignorance as to the mode in which this love 
should be exercised, or as to the extent of its operation. We 
have the plainest directions and examples exactly to the 
point. We are told that love must be self-denying, in order 
to prove itself sincere ; must " not seek its own ;" must not 
be satisfied with maintaining only what is its right, but be 
willing to forego it for the sake of others ; must not be con- 
tented because doing only what appears lawful to itself, but 
have respect to the doubts and the difficulties of the weak 
and the wicked ; must take heed that what is good in its 
nature be not rendered evil in its aspect. All this is 
described and enjoined as general duty, applicable to all 
subjects, and therefore applicable to the mode of supporting 
religion. But we are not dependent on inferences, even 
from directions so clear and comprehensive. The way to 
our conclusion is more direct. We know how these prin- 
ciples were developed "in the beginning," in connexion 
with ministerial support. We know how they were acted 
out by the apostie of the Gentiles. As an apostle he pos- 
sessed a claim for support from the churches that benefited 
by his labours. He " might have been burdensome as an 
apostie of Christ." He had ''power" to do so. The " law'' 
said it. It was as the Lord " ordained'' The right was 
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clear, yet he refused to enforce it. He vindicated his claim 
even while he resigned it. And why did he resign it ? 
Because he sought men's souls, and not their property; 
because he had become servant imto all, that he might gain 
the more ; because he would not that the Gospel should be 
hindered ; therefore it was that he cheerfully gave up what 
he might justly have exacted, and received as alms from 
some chmrches what he might have demanded as dues from 
others. But if the apostle thought it fitting and necessary 
that he should refrain from using his liberty ; if he deemed 
it a matter intimately connected with his duty and his glory 
as a minister of Christ that he should not employ his actual 
power in enforcing his actual right ; if he was so anxious to 
take occasion from those who sought occasion, that he ab- 
stained from a moral enforcement of a moral claim : can we 
imagine that, if he were now alive, he would permit others 
to enforce that claim for him, to compel men to support him 
by the use of the civil power, and to compel those who never 
received from him any benefit, yea, who denied and dis- 
believed his claims ? " Would such a man," it has been well 
asked by Dr. Redford, " have sanctioned the principle of 
legal compulsion, when he resigned even his just claim upon 
those who enjoyed the advantage of his services ? Would 
he have taken by force, even from those who* never availed 
themselves of his instructions, and given them occasion to 
say he had literally robbed them, when he calls that figura- 
tively a robbing of other churches, to receive their free-will 
oflPerings, for which he was maki^ig them no return ? " The 
thing is not within the reach of possibility. He who based 
his right on the bestowment of benefit, could not maintain it 
when no benefit was bestowed ; he who resigned his right 
in the case of Christians, could not enforce it upon un- 
believers : he who would not seem to " abuse " his authority 
hj persuading to submission, could not employ it in coercing 
the unwilling. But what Paul could not do for the strongest 
and most spiritual reasons, is done by church establish- 
ments ; and what he did cannot be done by them. They 
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cannot imitate him in this matter. His tender and flexible 
benevolence, accommodating itself to his condition, paying; 
regard to the weak and wilful misrepresentations of his con- 
duct, carefully avoiding the injurious effects of even just 
proceedings, this is incompatible with the only mode in 
which State-Churches can be sustained. It is a coiiipara- 
tively trifling circumstance that they do not agree with the 
letter of the Bible : the enormous evil is that they renounce 
its spirit — necessarily and always. 

Civil establishments of Christianity employ force — out- 
ward, physical force. What a combination of terms, church 
and force! — church, a word which ought to stand only as the 
representative of all that is true and good and pure — which 
relates to the proceedings and the people of Him whose 
emblem is the lamb, and the emblem of whose spirit is the 
dove — which should suggest, by irresistible association, 
whatever is strong and solemn in religious faith, and deep 
and tender in himian love ; and force, a thing wherewith to 
act on matter! The combination condemns itself. It i» 
scarcely a case for logic. He who requires proof is almost 
beyond it. Where the terms themselves do not present an 
object offensive and unnatural, doing painfiil violence to the 
spiritual instincts of the heart, it appears well-nigh pre- 
sumptuous to expect that arguments of any temper or any 
strength will suffice for conviction. The very essence of 
Christianity is opposed by its civil establishment. A State- 
Church depends for its existence on what is inconsistent with 
the spirit of Christianity. The spirit of Christianity is the 
spirit of imiversal love, of self-denial, of respect for weak 
consciences and differing minds ; but the working of an estab- 
lishment cannot be associated with such a spirit. The 
history of no establishment affords an example of such asso- 
ciation ; and the simple reason is, the necessary contrariety 
between the machinery of all establishments and the genius 
of the Gospel. The instruments of establishments are not 
persuasion and love, but law and authority, pains and penal- 
ties. Their weapon is the civil sword^ and that cannot dis- 
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play love or recognize reasoning. Its only mode of operation 
is by terror and indfliction. The spirit of a churcli, therefore, 
as approved by God, is entirely different from the spirit of a 
church as established by man. In this last condition religion 
is represented, not as the graceful, benevolent, and self-sacri- 
ficing thing which it is in the Bible, and was in Christ, but 
as hard and imfeeling, without compassion, and without 
tears. While such a display is made, and made in connexion 
with the loudest and loftiest assertions that it is the right 
and proper display of it, is it wonderful that a deep and 
deadly dislike to religion should be generated among those 
persons who are ignorant of its nature, and glad of reasons 
for rejecting it ? Oh ! if the history of national churches 
were read and pondered in connexion with the temper and 
disposition of the Gospel, the limited success of the latter 
would not be so great a marvel. It has been a master, and 
not a servant : it has been the engine, not of good men's 
gentle love, but of bad men's ambition and revenge ; it has 
triumphed, not in, but over, men ; and while acquiring an 
outward victory, has experienced an inward defeat. A slight 
reference to the principles of human nature will prevent sur- 
prise that the results of such a history should be eminently 
disastrous to all religion ; that the religious soil of the com- 
mon mind should have been almost swept away by the power- 
ftil action of such mighty evil influences ; and that truth 
should need to be broken down into a new covering ere 
righteousness can grow up and flourish. 

The question of State-Churches has a bearing upon the 
pursuit and prof ession of religious truth. It is the right of 
every man to receive and to avow that which commends itself 
by evidence to his own mind. God has given to him this 
right. But the right involves an obligation. It is not only 
a privilege, but a duty. He is bound, by the constitution 
of his nature, and by the express law of his Creator, to be 
willing to adopt fresh views if they possess the necessary 
proof of being right views, to keep his heart open to every 
intimation of the divine will. Possessed as all men are of 
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tlie elements of fallibility, and surrounded as all men are 
with influences fevourable to error, it is a mark of humility, 
as well as of honesty, while we are faithful to our present 
convictions, to be ready to receive others. It is impossible 
not to believe that we are in the right, but it is improper to 
believe that we cannot but be. Decidedness of belief is per- 
fectly compatible with the stem denial of infallibility ; and 
we are bound to cherish a constant and candid spirit of in- 
quiry by the very grounds on which we have received, and 
do hold, our actual faith. Whatever tends to check this 
spirit is a serious evil. Nor is the e^il less of whatever 
tends to check the free and ftdl profession and practice of 
what we deem to be the truth. Insincerity, in all its forms, 
whether it is shown in the refusal to examine the claims of 
that which might be foimd to require the abandonment of 
our present views, or in the refusal to express and embody 
our present views in words and acts, is a vice than which 
none can be greater. It is inconsistent with our position and 
our duty. It is eminently injurious to ourselves, and exceed- 
ingly odious and ofiensive to God. If sincerity should be 
maintained and exhibited by all, it is especially incumbent 
upon the Church. Christians do not lose the right, nor are 
they freed from the obligation, to "seek*' and "do'* the 
truth. On the contrary, they are most solemnly bound to 
retain the one and to fulfil the other, as having come out of 
the world, in the peculiar character of the recipients and the 
agents of its spiritual power. Though all other men should 
give up its pursuit, and resist its dictates, the Church of Christ 
should not. It should " buy " it, whatever the cost, and " sell it 
not," whatever the temptation. Having " vowed " allegiance to 
it, in every shape and every condition, even to its " own hurt," 
it should " not change." It should, therefore, regard, with a 
watchfulness and a jealousy equal to its zeal for its own purity 
and usefulness, everything that might blind its perception or 
deaden its conscience — prevent truth being seen, or being 
loved. It should avoid as a pestilence whatever may be 
proved, or has been known, to be injurious to that sincerity. 
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pure as light, to whicli it is called and pledged. Nothing 
-can compensate for the loss of that sincerity. Nothing can 
justify it. It is evil, and only evil, continually ; and any ex- 
ternal glory or secular influence, which may be acquired at 
the cost of sincerity, is, to use the illustration of Robert Hall, 
like the extension of the body which takes place at death. 
But, when the Church enters into an alliance with the State, 
it places itself in circumstances most imfevourable to the ful- 
fllment of its obligation — to know and to practise nothing 
but the truth. It does so, not only with the danger, but with 
the certainty, of damaging its sincerity, considered in its 
most comprehensive dictates. There are, of course, two par- 
ties to such a transaction : the State, which is said to receive 
the benefit, and the Church, which is known to receive the 
pay. The pay is granted upon certain conditions, and the 
right to determine those conditions belongs to the party that 
affords it. In being endowed with the money of the State, 
the Church is recognized as holding certain principles, and 
observing certain practices. It is in consideration of those 
principles and practices that it is taken into union with the 
State. In our own country a large amount of property is en- 
joyed by the episcopal body, because of its profession of cer- 
tain doctrines and maintenance of certain forms. Its creed 
is fixed, its laws are laid down, its mode of worship is settled, 
by act of parliament. It cannot alter anything. But may it 
not disconnect itself from the State, and then do as it likes ? 
No doubt of it ! That is what we say — are always saying. 
The Church may acquire spiritual independence by ceasing 
to be established. Freedom and voluntarjdsm go together. 
We never denied it : we rejoice in the fact. As Dissenters, 
our liberty is our glory. We urge it as the excellence of our 
principles, and state that we are not in bondage, and fain 
would bring others into the same broad and wealthy place. 
But the point is, not what is the possibility, but what are the 
likelihoods, of the voluntary separation of the Church from 
the State, even when the connexion between the two is found 
to be incompatible with the free discharge of conscience ? 
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How often, in the Mstory of the world, has such an event 
taken place ? And if, instead of looking at an Established 
Church as a whole, we look at its individual ministers, is the 
case mended ? We find, in our' own, men professing doctrines 
which they have not examined, and using services which 
they condemn. Parties of opposite opinions avow convic- 
tions which they cannot carry out. The most ridiculous 
expedients are had recourse to in order to bring conscience 
into harmony with convenience. Subscription is known to 
be a mockery, keeping out none but the honest. And if an 
influence so powerful is exerted to induce men to say and do 
what they can only say and do with guilt, because with in- 
sincerity, is not an influence equally strong exerted in in- 
ducing men not to court the light which may reveal the im- 
propriety of their professions and proceedings ? Looked at 
in every way, in connexion with philosophy or history, the 
imion of any religious body with the State seems of necessity 
to involve temptations, sure not to be resisted, to the resigna- 
tion of its inalienable rights and duties. The imperial or 
parliamentary bounty is a retaining fee, certain of effect, in 
behalf of opinions that inquiry has disproved, or might dis- 
prove. The "free *' church must be a voluntary church. 

Is this aspect of the question not a momentous one ? There 
is no sight, in itself, more distressing than that of men placed, 
not by God but by themselves, under strong carnal motives 
to keep the light out of their minds, or to make it darkness 
— ^to close their understandings to truth, or to render their 
hearts insensible to its charms and power. To sell a " birth- 
right" for " a mess of pottage " was a prudent barter com- 
pared with the subjection of men's souls, for any earthly ad- 
vantages, to so dishonourable and ruinous a process. But 
the moral effects of the spectacle of a religious body — espe- 
cially if it claim to be peculiarly religious, and most of all if 
it claim a monopoly of religion — consenting to this exchange, 
and exhibiting the inevitable consequences of doing it, in re- 
sistance to influences which might be naturally expected other- 
wise to operate, and in the clea\'ing to creeds and customs 
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after faith in them has gone ; the moral effects of such 
a spectacle necessarily must be imspeakably pernicious. 
" Glain '* comes to be accounted " godliness ; " scepticism, 
in the highest attributes of man and in the noblest functions 
of truth, is widely diffused ; and a smile and a scoff are pro- 
voked by that which should produce only reverence and 
honour — should bring men's thoughts " into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ," and extort the confession that " God is 
in His people of a truth." 

The question of State-Churches intimately affects the purity 
and unity of the church. The character and the labours of 
the ministers of the Gospel must have a great effect, for good 
or for evil, on the people. A holy and zealous ministry is 
infinitely important. It is essential to all honour and success 
on the part of Christianity. But State-establishments of it 
are inimical to the piety and diligence of its ministers. They 
present a powerful temptation to worldly minds, more set 
upon the dues than the duties of the church. The ministry 
is a profession respectable in its character, and not amiss in 
its profits. The priest's office is sought for the sake of 
bread. This is a consequence that cannot be prevented. 
The only complete sectirity against the introduction into the 
ministry of men without deep spiritual religion, is the ab- 
sence of that which alone they appreciate and like. Few 
such men would put themselves into the ministry, if it were 
an office requiring the whole soul in unearthly labours, the 
recompense of which depended wholly on the impression 
produced by those labours upon the subjects of them. And 
if such men were found to enter the ministry imder such cir- 
cumstances, they would not often remain in it. The weaken- 
ing and withering results of want of godliness wotdd soon 
appear, and the people would get rid of fimctionaries without 
fitness. It is only when the party that provides the pay has 
no control over the party that receives it, that the proper 
qualifications in the latter are dispensed with. Were all the 
ministers of religion in this coimtry dependent on the free- 
will offerings of the people, there would be a speedy end to 
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the spectacle of salaries without services, and of spiritual 
offices filled by worldly men. The corruptions which the 
ministry of the Established Church exhibits are sucb as 
could not exist on the volimtary system. They are corrup- 
tions which have to be maintained, as it is, in spite of the 
people. Closely connected with this subject is the influence 
of the establishment upon the unity of the church. That 
imity is a real thing, different from what is commonly so 
called, only because it is far more excellent. It does not 
consist in the profession of the same opinions, or in the ob- 
servance of the same modes, but in the existence and pre- 
valence of brotherly love. Varieties of faith and form may 
serve only to exhibit and commend it. Schism is not out- 
ward division, but inward alienation. " He who loveth not 
his brother'* is a schismatic. The union of Church and 
State is, therefore, the most schismatic thing in being. Not 
only does it give a fixedness to certain opinions and practices 
placing the strong barrier of interest between the principles 
that are patronized and the principles that are not, but it 
tends directly to the cultivation of bigotry and exclusiveness. 
The endowed ministers are placed in a position of secular 
and social superiority to all others, whatever their qualifica- 
tions and usefulness. They possess a civil importance and 
respectability, quite independent of their religious fimctions. 
No wonder that they are apt to look down with pity or con- 
tempt on others ; to represent them as sustained by a prin- 
ciple, albeit it is Christ's own, mean and imworthy, and to 
abstain from contact with them as if it were polluting. 
Hence, we find that the fellowship of Christians meets with 
the greatest hindrances in the endowed church. While 
other religious bodies, adopting essentially the same faith, 
can cheerfully reciprocate the charities and sers-ices of godli- 
ness, notwithstanding minor differences, its ministers for the 
most part keep aloof, as if possessed with the spirit of the 
ancient Jews : " The temple of the Lord, the temple of the 
Lord are we.'' And this is only one schismatic operation of 
the establishment system. It introduces contests without 
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end, that cannot but excite passions inconsistent with the- 
Gospel. It provokes collision the most violent and injurious 
because the two mightiest things are both involved — con- 
science and money. It is easy to say that the fault of this 
lies with the dissatisfied Dissenter ; that there would be no 
disagreement if he would only like the system ; that those 
who believe in and do profit by it, would be quiet, if those 
who disbelieve in and do not profit by it, would be quiet too. 
So the oppressor has ever sought to throw the blame and 
mischief of resistance upon the oppressed. The forced sup- 
port of a sect must always be the occasion of anger and strife. 
An established church is a great schism ; union with the State 
is separation between Christians. 

It is obvious that we have merely glanced at a few of 
many " religious bearings of the State-Church question."^ 
It is not a subject, in its entireness, for a tract. " Legion ^^ 
is the name of the religious errors and e^-ils which a secular 
establishment of Christianity involves. Addressing those 
who may be supposed familiar with the subject, we do not 
deem it necessary to enter into it mth more minuteness,, 
especially as our immediate object is not to reason out the 
principles of dissent, but to enforce the duty of Dissenters. 
That dutj' is to avow and spread and seek the perfect appli- 
cation of those principles. If they are true, they should be 
acted out, and the business of securing this must devolve on 
those who hold them. They who have faith alone can show 
fidelity; but many who have faith will censure it. The 
vigorous action in behalf of nonconformity, to which we call 
you, will bring upon you charges and complaints from 
various quarters, and, not least, from those who, while they 
have your faith, are satisfied to " have it to themselves."^' 
The abstractness of your principles will expose you to reproof 
from those who will do nothing for the carrying of them out,, 
while your endeavour to win for them a practical acknow- 
ledgment will provoke the condemnation of such as yet 
admit their truth. All things are abstract until they are 
exhibited in actual life and operation. The process required 
in order to such exhibition is often found to involve the' 
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^eatest ^lifficulty. " Reason," says Burke, " is never incon- 
venient but when it comes to be applied. Mere general 
truths interfere very little with the passions." And the 
xemark is equally just in reference to the practical as to the 
theoretical application of right reason. Multitudes will do 
nothing to disturb the faith of others, who will make a stout 
Tesistance to its imposition, even by argument, upon them- 
selves; and that resistance will be proportioned to the 
interests affected by its success or its failure. Looking at the 
manner in which State-Churchism has wormed itself into all 
the conditions, relations, and events of individual and social 
life ; remembering that it is almost impossible to point out 
any object in the whole range of love and labour that has not 
been essayed to be made " holy " by contact with the national 
^' altar ; " and also calling to mind that every interference is 
the sign of an exaction, nothing is more sure than that the 
pressure of nonconformity will provoke the hottest anger and 
the sternest contest. It is not in ignorance, but in knowledge, 
of this, that our exhortation is to press nonconformity. It is' 
not on the ease, but on the holiness, of the engagement that 
we rest its claims. The depth of root belonging to the 
poisonous tree is the reason for zeal in attempting its removal, 
not for indifference. It is because the enemies of truth on 
this point are so numerous and powerful, that we would 
stir you up to manly effort. Basing our appeal upon the 
righteousness of the end, the immense difficulties in the way 
of its attainment only evince the greater desirableness of its 
being anxiously and earnestly aimed at. But, remember 
the basis is, the righteousness of the end. You have the 
truth ; and to have it and keep it in, is to sin against its 
nature and design. It is given to you, not as an object of 
contemplation, or of credence, simply, but to supply the 
light, material, and stimulus of holy action. It was meant, 
not to be a sights but a seed; not to be gazed at, but to grow. 
The possession of it is only a means to an end, and to hold 
is not to honour it. It may be " held in unidghteousness ; '' 
held as a captive ; and be jealously watched while respect- 
fully attended to. But this is not its right or safe treat- 
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ment. In the fact of having it lies the obligation to promote 
and use it. The word of God is the sword of the Spirit. 

We would especially impress one point upon you — ^that 
the course of active and enei^tic effort for the diffusion and 
application of voluntary principles may and ought to be 
pursued in a religious temper. There are many who are 
persuaded that Volimtaryism is of God, and that nothing else 
is, who shrink back from any prominent and earnest exertions 
on its behalf, from a suspicion of their inconsistency vdth 
deep and devoted piety. We cannot but honour the feel- • 
ing by which they are actuated, though we cannot but con- 
demn the mode of its manifestation. In some the feeling 
is real and genuine ; in others it is merely a pretence. Con- 
cern for personal godliness is so good an argument, where 
it is an argument at all, that it is not wonderful it should 
ofben be employed where it has no proper place. The simple 
use it, believing that it is relevant ; the cunning use it, knowing 
it is strong. Perhaps nothing has been more injurious to 
religion than the misdirection of religious feeling. It has 
led to the violation of innocent and natural relationships — 
to the neglect of secular and lawful business — ^to the aban- 
donment of civil duties. The body has been injured for the 
sake of the soul ; men have been dishonoured, from zeal for 
God; and the government of the world has been left to 
the wicked, from regard for the good. Dissenters fall into 
the same mistake when their plea for doing nothing is, lest 
they should do wrong. The plea is vain. Nothing wise or 
sound in personal religion need be lost or weakened by the 
adoption of the course we urge upon you. Ton may retain 
your love for Christ while you seek to put his truth into the 
position in which he left it ; you may hold the highest com- 
munion with God while engaged in carrying out his will ; you 
may cherish the spirit of the Gospel while doing homage to 
its laws and principles ; you may feel and foster charity to 
men while endeavouring to free them from the errors and 
evils of an unscriptural system ; and zeal for the spirituality 
of the kingdom of heaven in its present state is not unfitness 
to enjoy its purity and power hereafter. Worldly passions 
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are not necessary in this sacred enterprise. But, if not 
necessary, they are possible. Beware of them. The history 
of religious contests supplies a warning, and the character of 
the system to be assailed gives to that warning emphasis 
and force. We are too apt to love principles because they 
are ours, rather than because they are God's : to lose sight 
of the distinction between the error and the erroneous ; to 
look at the rejection of our doctrines as a personal offence ; 
to get impatient with those that are slow to learn, and angry 
with those that are indisposed to heed ; to be provoked to 
-evil by evil, and to attack carnal things with carnal 
weapons, not to require the constant admonitiour-*' Take 
heed to your spirit." And to preserve and promote the 
holy, kind, and honourable temper which the cause demands 
— ^the only temper that will not mar and hinder it — ^look at 
it in its highest aspects ; remember it is not yours, but 
Christ's ; contemplate it as connected with his life, his teaching, 
and his death ; regard the obligation to further it as based 
on his authority ; recognize his blessing as essential to its 
progress ; and dwell upon his glory as involved in its success. 
In urging you to be '* valiant for the truth," as you pro- 
fess and as we have stated it, our fundamental argument is 
duty — fixed, obvious, and abiding duty. " This is rights It 
is not left to your option, it is imposed upon your conscience. 
Your belief that you have the truth evinces your responsi- 
bility to make it bear with all its proper evidence and power 
upon the minds of men and upon the state of Christianity. ' 
He who does nothing for his principles, virtually denies them. 
And if the truth supplies one motive for action, our position 
and power supply another. We are to " stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith Christ has made us free." There is no 
danger of misinterpreting the precept. All liberty is from 
Christ : all liberty is associated with the Christian character 
of man. But if the duty of preserving our liberty is a 
Christian one, the duty of extending it is so too. It cannot 
be safe while it is imperfect. As long as the jmnciple of 
ohurch-establishments is maintained and allowed to operate, 
so long will there be an " open door " to the return of the 
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grossest ecclesiastical and civil tyranny. But we are bound 
to seek the completion of human freedom for its own sake. 
"We have no right to part with liberty, if we can avoid it. 
Ood has given to no man this power. Our resignation of 
the privilege is not the end of the responsibility. We must 
give account of the liberty we might have had, as well as of 
. that we actually possessed. And the liberty of others is as 
much within our province as our own. Or, take another 
view of the case. " Truth," say we, " is mighty, and will 
prevail ; " and " the present truth " is surely not excluded 
from the triumph. Universal freedom, ** the redemption of 
the Gospel," from every bondage and corruption, forms a 
prime portion of the scene which the predictions of Scripture 
and the principles of reason point to and promise. It is, 
doubtless, an exercise of faith to anticipate its realization. 
But what besides faith has made men great and strong from 
the beginning ? They " of whom the world was not worthy," 
in every age, have been of faith. By faith they acted, and 
by faith they suffered. Faith was the strengthening and 
stimulating principle of their lives, and their last view of 
earth was a triumphant believing glance into the distant 
future. They all " died in faith, not having received the 
promises, yet were persuaded of them." The same prospect 
is set before you ; and, so long as it is true that whatever 
gives the future a preponderance over the present, advances 
men in the dignity of rational beings, so long will the stead- 
fast confidence of ultimate success be a worthy solace and a 
noble stimulus. Ultimate success must be your own. The 
progress of events will bring fulfilment to yoiu* hopes and 
recompense to your toil. Amidst the ignorance and errors of 
the present time, you are allowed to look for the fulness of 
that day which shall reveal to all men righteousness and truth. 
What is now hidden will be then made manifest : what is 
now despised will -be then revered. The folly of one age is 
the wisdom of another. After John Fitch had expatiated on 
the possible application of steam to the propelling of ships, 
the sage comment was, "Poor f^owl what a pity he is 
<a^azy1 '' And the doctrines that now obtain for ym the 
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sorrow of the benevolent, and the scorn of the malicious, will, 
ere long, be recognized as the only doctrines that are true and' 
worthy, and their concealment and resistance through so 
many ages be held among the strongest proofs that "the 
former days " were not the best. But that time can onhf 
come 08 the result of toil and labour, and he has no right to 
rejoice in its prospect who is imwiUing to contribute towards 
its advancement. As Paul said to the soldiers, "Except 
these men abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved," although 
the promise had been giveu that none should be lost ; so may 
we be sure that the emancipation of the Grbspel and the Church, 
however clearly promised, can be worked out only by the 
energies of God's people. If we have any reason to believe that 
our principles will prevail and prosper, it is because we have 
reason to believe that those who hold them will do their duty. 
And, as there can be no victory without a contest, so there can 
be no consistent desire for victory without a readiness to engage 
in the contest. To rely upon Providence to bring our cause 
to a glorious issue, while we are holding back from it — to 
supplicate God's blessing upon a process whioh we are doing 
nothing to further — ^to profess delight in the prophecy that cer- 
tain things shall be, while, so far as our exertions are concerned, 
nothing but a miracle can bring them to pass, is to indicate a 
state of mind equally absurd and sinful, and to pursue 
a course in fearful harmony with his su^estions, who once 
said, " Cast thyself down ; for it is written, * He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at anytime thou dash thy foot against a stone.' " 
On these grounds, and for these reasons, we urge you ta 
take up the cause of Voluntaryism. "We urge you to take it 
up as a religious matter.- "We appeal not to the lowest prin- 
ciples of your nature, but to the highest ; not to that in which 
you differ from other Christians^ but to that in which yoiJL 
are alike to all ; not to your sectarianism, but to your spirit- 
uality. We know not a sentiment or a solicitude of godliness 
which might not be employed as a motive.. We know not an 
aspect or an operation of religion which is not affected by our 
subject. Its purity, ifes honour, its attractiveness, its force,. 
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its triumph, are involved. The glory of God, the prosperity 
of the church, and the salvation of men, are alike concerned^ 
You may take it up as part of your Christian vocation, and 
may derive motives to fidelity from the highest and holiest 
considerations which the Gospel can supply. You may engage 
in it as you engage in the circulation of the Scriptures, or in 
sending missionaries to the heathen ; and so you must engage 
in it, if you would not fail. There is no enei^ like that in- 
spired hy religion. Men have always done hest what they 
have done from religion, whether good or bad. The most 
powerful philanthropists have been religious. The most 
determined and persevering reformers have been religious. 
And the most efficient voluntaries will be the religious. 
Indeed, none but religious men can be expected to possess 
the patient and painstaking zeal which an enterprise like ours 
requires. Superfi cial exci tements will do nothing : onl y 

flftftply-rootfid prmpiplfts wTll j^vajl jipyf.h| ^. The second 

reformation must be wrought out in the same spirit as the 
first. A weaker spirit will soon be spent. Then in this 
spirit, gird on the harness, and anoint the shield ! Look not 
at the difficulties, but at the duty ; and while some object 
the obstacles, do you discharge the obligations. Impediments 
yield to assaults, not to lamentations. When only a miracle 
could deliver them, the Israelites were told to " go forward,*' 
and it was for the advancing army that the waters made an 
open way. Without a miracle, your course is plain. Oppo- 
sition will vanish only before well-directed and ofb-repeated 
efforts. ** Give yourselves, then, wholly " to this thing ; *' be 
instant in season and out of season ; " '* add to your faith, 
cour£^;" and to your courage, prayerfulness ; "be not weary ;'' 
let discouragements act as stimulants, and the indifference of 
others, which you cannot remove, endeavour to make up for ; 
and He who has all hearts and all events at his disposal will 
" bring forth judgment unto victory," and the cry that once 
rang over the plains of Europe, in reference to the redemption 
of the Holy Land, shall ere long be heard s^ain in reference 
to the emancipation of that religion which gave itglag^^^t 
is the will of God. It is the will of God ! ^'V*^ ' B « A^S^ 
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THE UNIVERSITIES. 
A Plea tor the AboUtion of Tests. By Goldwin Smith, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
Speech of J. G. Goschen, Esq., H.P., on the Oxford TJniversity Tests Abolition 

Bill. Price 6d. June 14, 1865. 
The tTniversities and the Konconlbrmists. By Frederick S. Williams, 

Nottingham. Reprinted from the "British Quarterly Review." Price 

Pourpence. July, 1865. 

Sedesiastieal Tests in^the Universities and Grammar Schools. Bv Charles 
S. Rouia)ELL, M.A. 

COUNTY AND BOROUGH REGISTRATION, 
The Begistration Handbook for Connties and Boronghs. Price 6d. 



CHURCH RATE PUBLICATIONS. 

Kow ready. Price 2s. 
Acts and Cas^s; or, the Statute Book on Church-rates. By C. J. Foster, 
LL.D. 

" Nothing could be buperior in its conception to this idea of a legal handbook, and nothing^ 
o6 m^ -peTfect in arrangement, or complete in its execution, than the handbook before us. 
It embraces every point of law relating to these rates. With the aid of the copious index, 
JJiy reader may in a moment see what is the exact law on any point in dispute. "Wherever 
there are Church-rate contests, this book will in future be indispensable, and no lawyer can 
saiely go before a magistrate to defend a case, without a copy at haad.^—Iionconforinist. 

Practical Directions to the Opponents of Church Bates. Price Is. 

How to Oppose Church Bates. Price 2d., or Is. 6d. per dozen. 

Counsels to Church Bate AholitioniBts. Price 2s. per 100. 

Parlmment and the Church Bate Question: an Historical Sketch. Being the 

Paper read at the Anti-Church-rate Conference at Freemasons' Hall. 

Price 4d., or 3s. per dozen. 

Why Church Bates should he Abolished. By the Eev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
Vicar of Frome-Selwood. Price Is. 6d. 

Church Bates. A Lecture deHvered in the Mechanics' Institute, Manchester. 
By the Rev. S. Clarkson. Price Id. . . 



Placards. (6s. per 100.) 
The Vicar of Frome on Church Bates. 
No Church Rate ! 
Bate-payers, Remember ! 
It's the Law! 

A Churchman on Church Rates. 
No more Qiurch Bates. 

Tracts. (2s. per 100.) 
The Church Rate Grievance : What is the 

Remedy ? By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 

Vicar of Frome. 
A Word to Churchwardens who Distrain for 

Church Rates. 
Pleas for Church Rates Examined. 
Christianity and Church Rate Seizures. 
What Statesmen think of Church Rates. 
A Churchman's Objections to Church Bates. 
The more Excellent Way. 



Bills for Shop Windows. 

(8s. per 100.) 

Seven Reasons Why I shall Vote against a 

Church Rate. 
What some Clergymen think of Church 

Rates. 
No More Church Rates. 
Questions to Churchmen about Church 

Rates. 
A Clergyman on Church Rates. 

Handhills. (2s. per 100,) 
Instructions to Rate-payers. 
What does the Church of England gain by 

Church Rates ? 
It»stheLaw! 
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LIBERATION LEAFLETS. 



1. Gvil Qoyemment and Beligion. By > 13. 

John Locke. 

2. The Kingdom of Chxifit By Archbishop 14. 

"Whatelt. 

3. Political Dissent. By the Rev. Hkniit 15. 

Allon. 16. 

4. On the Injury of Church Establish- 17. 

ments to Religion. By the Rev. John 
Anoell James. 18, 

5. The Liberation Movement. By Dr. 

Samdwith, C.B. 19. 

6. Is it Just ? 

7. Church and Sta,te. . . v- > >i 

8. The Cry for iSberty. ; B^ffife/B^v. W. J. 20. 

Bennett, of Frome. * • » •» 

9. Christian Unity and its Obstacles. By 21. 

C..H. SptrtaiEON. . 

10. Chiirch Establishments I>e8cribed. By 22. 

GOLDWIN SiflTH. 

11. The Church in Danger. By Jonathan 23. 

Dtmond." 

12. The liberation ^>exety and what if , . 24. 

wants. .'v ' • 1 



A True Church. By the Rev.. 

Mahtin. • 

Church and University Endq 

By John Stuakt Mill. 
The Tree and its Fruits. 
The " Poor Man's Church." | 
The Creed of the Established! 

By the Rev. J. 0. Geikie. 
National Christianity, By Dri 

LAW. I 

Ser«ration of Church and State : 
By Baron Ricasoli and 

SCIALOJA. 

Episcopalianism without an I^ 
ment. By^a Bishop. \ 

Church and State in America.1 
Hon. G. Banc&oft. t 

Mr. GoLDwiN Skith on Churd 
lishments. J 

TbeJtHty of the Young. Bytij 

• GlTTHaiE. ^ 

An Appeal to NonconlormistsJ 
' " Rev. Samuel Maetin^ * i 
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EASTER DUES. 

The Law of Easter Offeringi. Price 2d. 

Easter Offerings : An Illustration of State-Clinrcliism. By the Eey. ^b 
Williams, of Accrington. Price Id. 

Easter Dnes : An Argument and an Appeal. Price Id. 



.^:./' ■'^'j^l^hed Monthly. Price 2d. ' J, 

A JOURNAL OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF RELIGIOH 
STATE PATRONAGE 'AND CO^Bioil. - ' > 

The Liberator discusses, and gives special information concerning all questii 
nected with the Church and State controversy. Every important fact bearing on the 
and illustrating the vicious influences of the S1»te-Chureh system is carpftilly noted} 
intelligence rektii);^ toihe progress of the llree Church= principle i^ Enxland, Irdaj 
land, and %&uololiies, 4s clm)mcled in its pages. It contains special intelligence on 
Rat^-*£aster Dues, and Burial Questions,' and a sgommary of the Proeeedings in Fax 
on Ecclesiastical Matters, with t^e Totes of Members. ' ^ooloi^ Extracts from 1^ Ei 
ment Joomala are also given. ' -■*' ■ ."v *"*' .. v 

" * TkE LxsKBATOR * is the Church Reformers' vade mecum—& perfect storehouse c 
rgum^ts, and testimbnies of all Ecclesiastical questions.''— JSc/eb^t? Review. 

"With large resources of Parliamentary and legal intelligence; with oneness of -a 
with felicitous tact and prudeuipe, and with imperturbable good nature, The Libek.1 
maintained its eo]M«tgMBiJt&H«toelcast the seed which wiU, by-and-by, we doubt n 
a plentcoi^ har(-6s^^>y^^!^'to{f^r^^^f ertan Jfo^azine. - _ j 

THE LIBERATOR wiU be forwarded for 4 year, on payment of 38. in advance ; oi. 
copies are ordered, postage is not charged. It may also be had, through the BookflP" 
HouLSToN & Wrioht, 62, Paternoster Row. It is sent free to Subscribers to the S^ 
not less than Ten Shillings. 
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